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High on the agenda this month is the 
mighty Holidays In The Sun festival 
making its debut in Dublin, in what 
will be the biggest punk event ever 
staged in the country. Being held 
over three consecutive days and 
nights in Vicar Street from May 17th 
to 19th inclusive, it promises to be 
a quality weekend of alcohol and 
music. Also up and coming over the 
summer is notable appearances in 
Dublin by Bad Religion, Angelic 
Upstarts and what should be the 
strangest event of our time — Dead 
Kennedys of all people, playing minus 
Jello Biafra. The more observant 
misers amongst you will notice the 
slight price hike for this issue. 
This is due in no small part to 
ridiculous printing costs and I still 
lose several hundred quid per issue 
if it's any consolation. If you real¬ 
ly care about the price take out a 
fuckin' add. Enjoy!! — Cian. 

ADD RATES: Adds are still the same price: 

1/4 A 4 Page .... 15 EUROS/£ 12 STERLING/ $15 U.S. 

1/2 A 4 Page ... 25 EUROS/£ 2 0 STERLING/ $25 U.S. 

FULL A 4 Page ... 40 EUROS/£ 3 5 STERLING/ $40 U.S. 
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Thanx: Therese, Simon Mulvey, Austin 
Lysaght, Kerry John and Toxic 
Promotions, Lorraine McEvoy, Sabrina 
Sheehan, Brian Bradley, Paul Timmony, 
Gaz & Suspect Device distro, Tom 
Disturbance & Run And Hide distro. 
Out Of Step Records in Leeds, Buz and 
The Punker Bunker in Brighton, Jamie 
Wolf, Kevin Mills, Nanette @ Fat 
Wreck, Mark Stern and David 
Gi1landers. 
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DEAD KENNEDYS; 
CIRCLE JERKS 
, GERMS, 


RAGE ......20 YEARS OF 

PUNK ROCK: WEST 
COAST STYLE. 


With an opening introduction by 
Duane Peters comparing skate¬ 
boarding and punk rock to “nothing 
I better than fucking a good chick”, 

“Rage” is over an hour’s worth of 
mainly interviews, with some brief 
live footage of icons from 
I California’s early days of a blos¬ 
soming punk scene. A modern 
day attempt at, “Decline Of 
Western Civilisation” if you will, 
though perhaps speaking of a far 
deeper and cleaner scene than the 
one expressed in the Penelope 
Spheeris epic. There’s six main 
people interviewed here in, with 
about fifteen minutes or so of con¬ 
versation from each - Jack 
Grisham, Jello Biafra, Duane 
Peters, Keith Morris, Gitane 
Demone and Don Bolles. Their 
content and views on punk range 
from fair to intriguing, with the 
exception of Gitane Demone from 
Christian Death who is the docu¬ 
mentary’s token, prime, muppet - 
every film’s got one I guess. 

Getting pissed off with Offspring 
and Green Day ‘cos of their suc¬ 
cess, while her own view on what 
punk should be is burning a candle 
on your hand and passing it 
around???? Well done! That clip 
should make her children cringe in years to come. The video generally traces the early 
I days of the L.A. scene and how it formed into what is recognised today as one of the 
most influential times on any modern rock music with integrity. The Keith Morris inter- 
| view is particularly good, with Keith donning a blue wig and dorky glasses and clearly 
looking in bad health as has been widely speculated of late. Sad to see Morris as well 
I as Duane Peters still having trouble making ends meet despite the amount they’ve put 
into the whole movement. Jack Grisham of T.S.O.L. also has a lot to say, talking quite 
a bit of sense most of the time, though has totally contradicted himself since the filming 
of this by reforming T.S.O.L Nothing new contained in the Jello interview, which basi¬ 
cally just covers what he’s gone over plenty in his spoken word. Don Bolles of the 
Germs gives a less than adequate summery of how that band should have been repre¬ 
sented. I know Darby is dead, but perhaps Pat Smear would have given a better 
analysis on the Germs. The live action is way too little for it’s own good and some 
more of the Dead Kennedys would have been nice as it’s generally the same gig that 
other documentaries continually lift their stuff from but this was from some gig that I 
| haven’t got and looks really good. I have a suspicion a lot of it is over dubbed though, 

I especially that of the Germs - there’s no fuckin’ way they sounded that together live. 

I Of course “Rage” falls short on really covering anything close to “20 Years Of Punk 
i Rock: West Coast Style”. Obvious absence would be any talk or chats with members 
I of Black Flag (with the exception of Keith Morris, but he’s mainly interviewed in connec¬ 
tion with the Circle Jerks). I haven’t got a video of Greg Ginn talking since the eighties. 
There’s a legion of other bands too that weren’t covered like the Dickies, X, Fear, Youth 
Brigade, Social Distortion, Middle Class, Bad Religion etc. One annoying aspect of this 
flick is the interviewers tendency to repeatedly interrupt the people he's talking to by 
throwing his own bits in, here and there as if it's him that's being interviewed. If he just 
I shut the fuck up and let them get on with it, the conversations would probably lead to 
I better things and flow a lot easier at times. Taken for what it is though “Rage .... 20 
! Years Of Punk Rock: West Coast Style” is an impressive attempt at covering what punk 
meant to the Americans, and film makers Scott Jacoby and Michael Bishop dig a lot 
deeper than the tattoos and wallet-chains that it’s sometimes only recognised for today. 
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A delightful batch of videos here 
ind the second in the 
Peepshow series from Fat 
Wreck Chords, if you seen the 
first one, then you’ll know what 
to expect as this is relatively 
more of the same, with the 
notable absence of anything 
from the Swingin’ Utters or 
NOFX. No in between song 
introductions either from the 
bands, just back to back videos 
for an hour or so. Getting 
underway with Chixdiggit’s 
“Spanish Fever” - quite an orig¬ 
inal attempt at something differ¬ 
ent and impressive enough, 
given that they’re not one of my 
preferred bands on the label, 
but that song was easily their 
strongest off their last album. 

On to a neat piece of animation 
from Sick Of It All next for their 
tune, “District” featuring cartoon 
characters set in the New York 
subway, which must have cost 
a pretty penny to put together, 
but looks really fine. It actually 
reminds me of that Gurrillaz 
video a lot which is unfortunate 
as I’m sure it was an original 
idea. Next are that Japanese 
band High Standard whom I’ve never had any time for and watching them walking 
around in sumo outfits for three minutes is stomach churning to say the least. Diesel 
Boy’s, “She’s My Queen” is a basic one consisting of mostly live footage, whilst No Use 
For A Name have included another short film with theirs for “Why Doesn’t Anybody Like 
Me?”, much the same as they did on the first Peepshow. Not a bad effort though. The | 
Tilt cut for “Animated Corpse” is nicely done, directed by someone called Rusty Nails 
and looks to have a lot of work gone into it, with a nice concept to boot. Strung Out’s 
“Mind Of My Own” is no great shakes and the nude Olympics update from Good 
Riddance was never that funny to begin with, though the band seems to find it hilarious. 

If they’re so against censorship why do they have the guy’s dick blurred out? Not that 
I’m complaining or anything. Their clip for “One For The Braves” is pretty good, featur¬ 
ing Fat Wreck man Floyd playing the nerd who gets his own back on some American 
jock girls, who I think are played by some of the guys wives. The video was contained 
on their last album, “Symptoms Of A Levelling Spirit” anyway, so it’s nothing new. Avail 
have a nice piece for, “N30” featuring good footage from the anti-WTO protests. Less 
Than Jake - not a fan either unfortunately and their video is a fairly mediocre effort, but 
will probably keep fans happy. Much the same goes for Consumed, who are possibly 
the most hyped band on the label at the minute, but whatever takes your fancy. Me 
First And The Gimme Gimmes, “Summertime” is real class, showing the band pricking 
about in Vegas and wearing wonderful Hawaiian shirts for the occasion, whilst sanding 
down their surfboards. Mad Caddies “Road Rash” - No thanx. This is where the 
videos biggest disappointment comes in, in the shape of Snuff. I’d had my eye on this 
for the entire video and what do we get when it finally comes around? A bloody live 
clip from a festival in Germany that I already have and it’s a fuckin' great song too off 
“Tweet Tweet My Lovely” that was surely worthy of a better representation? Australia’s 
FrenzaJ Rhomb don’t do much to boost my enthusiasm, but the video does go out on a 
real high, courtesy of the Teen Idols, “Midnight Picture Show”. Peepshow 2 is well 
worth picking up, and if anything really shows how creative you can get with a small 
budget and a camcorder. 


Since this film was first spoken about two years ago, I’ve been secretly worried that they were going to Wilson (Coogan) will turn to the camera in the middle of a conversation just to explain what exactly is 
make a balls of it. 9 oin g on t0 his audience. 


But they didn’t. Right from the word go, when Tony Wilson, head of Factory Records (although you’d 
be forgiven for thinking that instead of Steve Coogan playing him it was Alan Partridge), takes us on a 
5 minute condensed rollercoaster through the beginnings of punk from Iggy to The Buzzcocks to the 
Stranglers and the Pistols, you know you’re on to a good thing. 


Howard DeVoto turns up washing a urinal while his screen self is boning Wilson’s wife in the toilets of 
the Factory Club. Tony Wilson plays a TV Director, directing Steve Coogan playing Tony Wilson. But 
he actually tells us that he’s the real Tony Wilson. It’s all very strange. We are told in another scene, by 
Wilson, that this scene didn’t make the final cut. But it obviously did, of course. 


Director Michael Winterbottom obviously knows his target audience, and he knew that they wouldn’t 
put up with any half arsed imitations of their heros. He uses real super 8 footage shot by Howard 
DeVoto at the Sex Pistols first gig in the Manchester Apollo in 1976. He uses original footage, of the 
Buzzcocks, of Iggy, and of the Stranglers in the opening montage, and for any interested parties, this 
film also offers a chance to see Anton Corbijn’s famous video for These Days’, which you’re hardly 
going to see on the Beat Box next week. 

After the first Joy Division number in the film, your humble reporter almost had to sit on his hands to 
stop clapping, such was the perfect intensity and emotion you feel after seeing Sean Harriss become 
Ian Curtis for an electric run through Love Will Tear Us Apart. 

The film itself is structured like a pseudo documentary, all post modern and self knowing and ironic. 
Wilson is of course the main character, with all of these little short stories spinning off in all directions 
around him. The rise of Joy Division. The rise and rise of New Order. The Rise and crash of the Happy 
Mondays. The ridiculous existence of A Certain Ratio. Yet this usually annoying trait of young, modern 
filmmakers it doesn’t grate. Partly because of a genuine interest in the subject matter, and partly 
because of the fantastic acting that enables the director to pull it off. Time and time again. 


But all this Post Modernism and tongue in cheek action aside, it really is a good film. True, it does get 
a bit drawn out once we get to the Happy Mondays appearance, because, basically, both Shaun Ryder 
and the person playing him - Paul Popplewell - are a couple of cunts. But maybe that’s just good act¬ 
ing. 

Whatever your feelings on the bands in this film - whether you think that punk died the day that Joy 
Division came along in their ‘fucking raincoats’ or the Happy Mondays were a talentless bunch of crack 
smoking no-marks who happenned across a George Clinton album while robbing their neighbours 
stereo is absolutley irrelevant. 

It’s worth going just to see all the little tracksuit and scooter brigade leaving the cinema en masse after 
the first half an hour because they “thought this was meant to be all about E” (Quote - Liffey Valley 
Cinema, 8.45 pm last Monday.) and file in next door to see Disney’s latest animated offering. 

Anyway, you’re all punks. If you don’t like it, you can just slash the seats. 

4 pills out of five. 

Austo. 




















Having captured the hearts of a nation over the last twenty-five years, Buster Bloodvessel’s Bad Manners continue on 
in their quest to bring music and good times to the people. Formed in the Hackney district of London in 1976, 
Buster’s love of the Ska music he’d heard through his Jamaican friends on Sunday afternoons led him to form his own 
group of nutters that would go on to achieve chart success in the eighties, before Buster being banned from Top Of 
Tops for painting his face red. Never one to be put down by the ever changing trends of the music business, Buster 
kept the name alive and continued to release high quality Ska albums with whatever bunch of comrades he could gath¬ 
er up at the time. Notorious to the English public and tabloids alike who have made Buster Bloodvessel a household 
name through seldom dropping out of the limelight, whether it be through music or his countless other endeavours. 

Bad Manners as a band haven’t stopped gigging since their formation and their longevity has rightly earned them the 
respect of their peers, who initially shunned them off as a novelty act to begin with. Anxious to keep politics from 
spoiling their fun this lot were one of the few bands with the balls to play anywhere and everywhere in the world 
regardless of whatever the current political climate was. Having recently cut ties with any record labels and opting 
instead to launch Bad Records and handle all their business themselves, Bad Manners are a glowing example of how to | 
play the industry and beat it at its own game. They’ve passed through these shores countless times down the years 
and this years Paddy’s weekend celebrations with the band were no exception to their past history of taking the roof * 

of any venue crazy enough to book them. I caught up with Buster Bloodvessel in the Music Centre, Dublin on St j 

Paddys Day and he was kind enough to chat with me in between downing pints of wine. (PHOTOS FROM THE MUSIC 

CENTRE, DUBLIN) 








RIOT.77: How’s your weekend been going? 

B BUSTER: Well, as you can imagine we’ve 

drank a lot. I don’t think there’s been that many 
sober people in the whole of Ireland, has there? 

I think I saw one, who was walking straight down 
the road, but apart from that, no. It’s been great 
^W though and It’s a great time of year to be over 

here. It’s like there’s classic places you can be 

in the world at certain times.North Spain 

when they’re chasing the bull down the road, 
that’s a great time of year to be around there. 
Scotland on New Years Eve is the place to be and for me Saint Patrick’s Day ... well 
I’ve played Boston and New York on Paddy’s Day and I thought it was absolutely 
pathetic, so I’m hoping tonight in Dublin it’s gonna all change for me. I’m sure most of 
Ireland would agree with me that there’s nothing worse than seeing half pretending Irish 

people running around like Leprechauns (laughs) .Oh God! I felt so embarrassed 

for the nation at that point. Boston and New York are so bad and it’s all done with so 
much razzmatazz that I can’t believe it (laughs). It’s so phoney, it’s untrue. 

RIOT.77: You’ve played here a lot over the years. Any good stories? 

BUSTER: Oh! God! Where do you want me to start? The smashing up of “Midnight 
At The Olympia”. That was one of my favourite gigs ever. We got to the gig and I just 
walked in and thought, what a beautiful place, what a lovely theatre. I went back-stage 
and the bloke that was there must have been the stage manager, who was there since 
1832 and he was just stuck in his ways. I said to him, “Listen, I’m not being funny, but I 
think you should move the first five rows of seats”. He said, “Oh you can’t do that. 

This is a listed building.” I went, “I respect everything you’re saying, but I know what 
Bad Manners fans are like and you don’t employ Bad Manners unless you think they’re 
going to dance”. “Oh! They won’t dance in here!!! My boys will make sure they don’t”. 
And sure enough, in walks this army of big fuckin’ strong bastards with muscles. Fuck, 
there’s going to be trouble here, you know? So, I went and said it to him again, but he 
would not change it. I kept saying, “You must change it for me. I don’t want to see this 
place get smashed up”. “Oh, it won’t get smashed up. I’ll make sure of that!!”. I said 
I wanted my money in my hand before I go on stage. He said, “Why do you want to do 
that?”. I said, “Oh, I’m stuck in my ways as well” (laughs). So I got my money in my 
hand and we go on stage and start performing. First song in and people start getting 
up and of course the bouncers are walking over and putting them down, and then some¬ 
body else pops up and somebody else and somebody else. Second song in, “My 

Girl Lollipop” and people are running down the aisles, so the bouncers go after them, 
then ten more do the same until there’s no more bouncers left. It starts getting really 
fuckin’ crazy. They all got up on the front five rows of seats and completely demolished 
them. The bloke was in tears after it. “You’ve ruined my theatre!!!”. Sorry! Then we 
went off to this place, which was my favourite late-night drinking place in Dublin, and 
probably not many people will know it, but it was called “The Barge”. It was near 
Portobello. Not the pub now, ‘cos everyone thinks I mean the pub, but this was an 
actual boat and it was an illegal drinking place and was run by a Kerry man, who just 
didn’t give a fuck about the laws and regulations in Dublin. He’d move every ten 
days along the canal and then come back again. One day we walked in 
there and there was a few women sitting down and drinking at the 

bar and it wasn’t that packed. What we didn’t realise was that 
these women that we thought were just sitting down, 
actually had no legs (laughs). They were going, 
“Will you dance with us?”. We were like, 
“Yeah! Alright!”. There was the black 
violin player and he stood up and 
had two of them clinging around 
« his neck (laughs). Two leg¬ 

less women around his 
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neck (laughs). They 
got really fuckin’ 
drunk. Then 
after that I 
used to 
always 
go to 
my 
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favourite eating-place in Dublin. I don’t know if it’s still there, but it was called 
“Manhattan’s”. It was off Grafton Street, but I heard it had gone. It was notorious at 
the time and I remember being in there and there was a Garda there who took an 
instant dislike to me, the bastard (laughs). Everyone was going, “Oh! Fuck him. He’s 
a Garda. No one likes him anyway”. I thought it was nearly going to go off, but when I 
went up to him I found out he was Old Bill. I thought, fuck it, I better not start on him, 
yeah? I didn’t want to cause any trouble. 

RIOT.77: You were one of the few bands who played Belfast when I.R.A. activity 
was really high there. Why did you make that decision to keep coming over 
when virtually no other bands would? Did it mean a lot to you? 

BUSTER: Very much so. I’ve always been treated very well in Belfast and I find the 
people very down to earth and they never want to discuss the troubles. If the troubles 
weren’t there, it’d be the most exciting city in Europe. It’s a fuckin’ great place. When 
they had peace there, it was fantastic. It totally changed the peoples attitude when 
they got a taste for it and I think it will happen there, eventually. It has to. There will 
always be peoples opinions and we know we’re never going to change peoples opinions 
and of course they’ve both got their own points of view and if you put the two together 
and try and work it out, which is what they’ve tried to do, of course it’s going to cause a 
lot of trouble. But one day it will get more peaceful, simply because the people want it. 

I don’t know how people live under the stress. It’s a very stressful city and it’s very 
important for Bad Manners to always play there. The worst time we played there was 
when the graveyard shooting went on and the whole place just had this atmosphere 
about it and it was hard fuckin’ work. I did get nervous about being there and on a few 
occasions I have had some hair-raising experiences in Belfast, but I can honestly say 
that as soon as they find out that it’s Buster from Bad Manners, their attitude totally 
changes (laughs). So we carry a good get-out clause and can show the Bad Manners 
gold card, which seems to work. 

RIOT.77: I didn’t see you the last time you played, but on the two occasions 
before that you pulled out and Porky was saying to me that it was because of the 
Orange Marches, which I thought was strange. Bad Manners of all bands pulling 
out because of that. 

BUSTER: Porky said that??? We would never stop because of any Orange Marches. 
Porky is insane sometimes. He got sacked some time ago. I mean, he’s a lovely 
bloke and his heart is in it for Ska, I just wish he had a brain. I don’t think it was us that 
pulled out. We say, we need this amount of gigs and we need this price and if they can 
pay us that price, we come to Ireland. If they pull out of any of the three shows, which 
seems to happen a bit in Ireland, it makes it hard to come over. I don’t think it had any¬ 
thing to do with the Marches though. No politics ever stops us. 

RIOT.77: You last came to public attention last year when you collapsed on stage 
in Italy. There were rumours in the papers and that, that you had a heart attack. 
But that wasn’t the case, was it? What exactly happened? 

BUSTER: Why the rumours of a heart attack came about was because of the misread¬ 
ing of the Sun newspaper. It’s amazing; someone once said to me, “You’ve got a Bed 
and Breakfast”. I said, “No, it’s a hotel. There’s a big difference”. Just because the 
Sun says, they believe it. It’s good headlines of course for them and then forever more 
it was a B+B, which was horrible. If the hernia twists it can stop the flow of blood to the 
heart and give you a heart attack and that’s what it said in the Sun, which is true. It did 
twist and that’s when everyone thought I was gonna go. So did I, at the time. It all 
happened so quick and I’d come off stage and they’d called an ambulance and I went 
straight into that and was taken to the hospital. They told me what the problem was 
and said I needed to lose a lot of weight to have an operation, so they wouldn’t do the 
operation until I did. I got this massage thing instead and that eased it. They made 
me drink all this stuff to make me shit through the eye of an eagle and I fuckin’ galloned 
it out and cleared myself out. Fair play to them, they did really well to do it, but what I 
really need is to have the operation. Nobody will let me have the operation, either 
National Health or Private, because of my size. The fact that anaesthetic relief into the 
lungs means that you have to go on a life support machine and 95% of large people do 
not survive. So, it’s like, should I go and kill myself under the surgeons knife at this 
moment or should I lose weight? Lose weight? Easy thing to say, but extremely hard 
with the job that I do. 

RIOT.77: Right, ok. Were you not banned from Italy? Did they let you back in 
or something? 

BUSTER: Yeah, we were banned at one point. At the time we played this series of 
hotels and they had the most beautiful antiques everywhere from England, in this hotel 
in the middle of Italy. They were really nice antiques and Bad Manners just started 
nicking them. We were taking them home with us ‘cos they were ours anyway (laughs). 
We piled them all up in the bus, but they’d phoned ahead to say that Bad Manners had 
just stolen all their stuff. The Police just got there as we left and we got chased across 
northern Italy. We knew that they were going to be at the next gig ‘cos we were told. 

So we drove up to this mountain place and got all stuff out and just stacked it all in the 
middle of nowhere. It was really good, actually. When we got to the gig it was swarm¬ 
ing with police and we were like, “What? We haven’t got anything!”. They knew we 
done it, but they just couldn’t prove it, so they told us not to come back to Italy again. 
They took all our details and everything. 

RIOT.77: I always thought you were banned for mooning the Pope. 

BUSTER: No, for that I became a national hero. They thought that was wonderful. 

The first case of anyone ever showing his bum to the Pope, you know? He was watch¬ 
ing on television ‘cos apparently he loves music and the San Marino festival is his 
favourite festival. There’s all these nice acts there, but of course someone puts Bad 
Manners on. I didn’t know the Pope was watching. I probably wouldn’t have done it, if 
I knew he was watching. But the nervous laughter that went through the audience was¬ 
n’t normal and I thought, “What have I done here?”. When I came off stage everyone’s 
mouth just dropped and I said, “What?”. “The Pope was watching this”. Next day, a 
national hero. There was fuckin’ paparazzi crawling up the drainpipes trying to get a 
picture of me in bed. I was pushing them off and everything. It was fuckin’ crazy. 
RIOT.77: You’ve always had a load of projects on the go at the same time. What 
sort of stuff has been occupying you lately? 

BUSTER: I won’t tell you the whole amount ‘cos no one in a million years would ever 
believe that one person could have that much going on. But we’ve got 60 albums on 
the go. That’s themed albums, old releases and new Bad Manners albums. The 
themed albums are, to give you a rough idea, the crooner’s album, the rock album, a 
football album, a skinhead album, an alcohol album, a fat album and a classical album. 
The sorts of things that go on around Bad Manners and it’s going to be our versions of 
songs and our own songs, past and future. The reason that we’re doing it is because 
we’ve got a studio, our own studio. Rather than record anyone else we’re just going to 
do us, ‘cos it’s so easy to go and do somebody else. I’m very good with someone else 
but why? I’m very good with me, you know? I produce them myself and engineered 





by the band. Recorded in backs of dressing rooms, on my boat, on the bus. We 
record anywhere. We go into pubs and set up and start playing and get the crowd to 
start singing along on things. We’ve got movable, professional equipment now and 
we’ve spent a lot of money on it. Kylie Minnogue uses it (laughs). I’m not saying that 
were aiming to go in that direction again, ‘cos I know we’re not destined for these boy 
and girl bands (laughs). To them, they must think, “What the fuck are these people 
doing?”. But I think the same of them. It’s so sad, it’s untrue. Fuck me! At least I 
can say I’ve had a fuckin’ good time and made a lot of people smile and we’ve had a 
bloody good smile ourselves. These people are obviously just so far up their own 
arses. 

RIOT.77: That’s really taking over in England now, isn’t it? 

BUSTER: It’s so fuckin’ taking over, it’s ridiculous. It’s nothing more than the 
Westlife’s and the New Kids On The Block’s. It goes back to the Osmonds and when 
I was a kid I would have punched their faces in. The fuckin’ Osmonds. I fear for kids, 
because it’s forced down their throats and you know no better when you’re a kid and 
you always like it. Because all your friends do, so you’ve got to as well, but some¬ 
where along the line someone is going to rebel soon. You can see why Eminem is so 
popular. 

RIOT.77: Yeah, that’s a good point. You ran for Mayor of London a while ago. 
Can you tell me about that? 

BUSTER: It was a stupid idea from a friend of mine, right? He decided that it made 
sense and that it was good publicity and I was the guy to have. I’m not a politician, I 
don’t do that shit. He said to just write down some of my faults that I had, so I wrote 
down some of these faults and we put them on the website and asked people to com¬ 
ment and what they thought. Everyone came back and said they were really good 
ideas and they liked them. So we actually came up with a manifesto and presented it 
to a few people and radio stations. Then I got loads of people wanting to do inter- 1 
views with me and I could see that I really could have got there. But what I saw and 
what really made me want to do it was when Ken Livingstone, who was always obv- 
ously the favourite for London .... But if he had have done it with the Labour Par^it 
would have been a farce, so he had to go independent and I knew he had to go inde¬ 
pendent. If he done it for the Labour Party then it’s wron<£ cos he’s got a political 
interest and it’s not from the Londoners point of view. 1 really felffor old people and 
taxi drivers and anyone you wanted to speak to that riay complain about the various 
things that are wrong with London and I’ve heard them all myjfelso I agjgoocras ar 
one know what’s wrong. Of course the congestion thing that he’s doing at the 
moment is that everyone who wants to get into central, London will have to pay a?tver, 
which is quite controversial stuff. I spoke to a tot *#people regarding it and if you look 
at the all major roads that go in and out of London, there’s so many of them, but what 
you could do is, if you get them all to go in one-way so the flow of traffic actually flows 
and then the turn right would have to be stopped, so it all goes left, iff you wanted to 
go across the roads you’d have to be at certain points along them where you can. so it 
didn’t stop the flow. Because that’s what the problem is, it’s the flow of traffic in and r 
out of London. So if you done that and then put a few fty-overs in some of the places, 
you would solve some of the problem. You’d still have the problem with the pollution, 
which he’s working on, but you see people don’t want to pay money, so that fiver thing 
would definitely stop people going there. You’d definitely think twice, I mean a fiver’s 
not that much, but if you could go there for nothing then you would, you know? So my 
get-out clause of me doing this was that when I knew he was going to be independent, 

I would pull out and put my support behind him. It was amazing, because some of 
these really good ideas that I had were adopted by the Labour Party and Ken was lika, 
“Look what they’ve just said - that’s exactly what you just came out with six months 
ago”. If somebody listens to what I said, then I’m really happy. But I don’t want to be 
a politician. They’re scum people, the lot of them. I was only doing it for people real¬ 
ly, but in order to do that you have to become a politician and I just couldn’t stomach^ 
that. 

RIOT.77: When Bad Manners started out you were often perceived to just be a 
bunch of bandwagon jumpers, but you’d actually formed before the Madness 
and the Specials, right? 

BUSTER: Yeah, that’s right, I know. It was the cruellest thing for us, the fact that 
people thought that we were coming along just to do whatever style was popular and I 
hated that. I mean, I grew up with it and for me it was our music, because we were 
the people that played Ska and no one else did. For me, it was our music the same 
way as it is for Jamaicans and just as it is for Judge Dread or someone of that era, 
who just threw their life into it and that’s what you do when you love it that much. 

That was it and we were going to do it forever. But because we were the fourth band 
to hit the public high, we were behind. All of those other three or four bands had all 
been to see us many times though, long before we’d gone to see them. When I first 
met Jerry (Dammers) he was in a Ska band and he came up to me and said that he 
really loved our sound and our set, but what he really loved was our “Ne-Ne-Na-Na- 
Na-Na-Nu-Nu” song, which was a R+B/Ska sound and he thought that was what we 
should be aiming for. I hadn’t really thought about it then, so he did give me a direc¬ 
tion, but I know they took styles off us and I certainly know Madness did. Fine if you 
can help anyone or serve anyone and get a little scene together, l think that’s great. 

But we hated the fact that people thought that and that’s the reason why we never 
signed to Two Tone. We knew we were mad not to, but what we didn’t want was 
more of the same shit and it probably would have destroyed the band if they kept giv¬ 
ing us that “jumping on the bandwagon” shit. We did get lots of it and whatever way 
you look at it Madness, Bad Manners and the Specials are all completely different 
bands and each have their own good qualities. The Selecter and the Beat weren’t in 
the same vein and they came later, so if anyone they were the band wagon jumpers, 
but I don’t think that either ‘cos they were into the music. It sort of dried up after that 
‘cos everyone was frightened of jumping on the bandwagon. Bands like the Dolly 
Mixtures and that then turned up and weren’t exactly Ska but took influence from it, so 
were they jumping on the bandwagon? I still think they loved what they were playing 
too. It was such an incredible thing that happened with that single, “Ne-Ne-Na-Na-Na- 
Na-Nu-Nu”, because they’d given it up for dead four times and it went in and out of the 
charts four times before it was actually a hit and the record company had given up and 
were just about to move on to, “Lip Up Fatty” which they thought was going to be the 
biggest single anyway. Then all of a sudden it went up to number 57 and we were 
told that if it went up one more place the next week that we’d get Top Of The Pops. 
They’d heard that we had a good stage act. We went up next week another place 
and they put us on Top Of The Pops and after that no one really accused us of jump¬ 
ing on the bandwagon. They knew we weren’t the same and began to take us seri¬ 
ously, where as I have never taken us seriously. 

RIOT.77: How many times did you actually appear on Top Of The Pops? 


BUSTER: Oh! fuckin’ loads of times, I have no idea. Then we got banned from it 
‘cos I painted my head red, which is the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard. I want¬ 
ed to go out with a red head to try and look like a spot and I had this big yellow thing 
on the top of my head and he said no I couldn’t because I didn’t do it in rehearsal. So 
I went into make-up and got them to paint me red, but because the background was 
blue it made my head almost disappear and go all fuzzy and I thought it was a great 
affect. But he didn’t want it and he freaked and said it would be the last time we ever 
worked on Top Of The Tops and it was the last time. 

RIOT.77: So what happens if you have another hit single? 

BUSTER: If we have another hit single I’ll have a heart attack, because it all went 
New Romantic after that and all the DJ’s that used to play Ska were like, “Oh! We’ve 
got to play this stuff because it’s what the kids want”. I remember having a conversa¬ 
tion with someone from Radio 1 and he was saying how the music was getting more 
and more aggressive. There was a lot of aggression around at the time, but I don’t 
think you can blame it on the music; it was the politics at the time. We were all living 
under Margaret Thatcher, the iron bitch. They were fuckin’ tough times. It’s not like 
that now. People were fuckin’ angry and pissed off and we had no money. 

RIOT.77: Were you still living In Hackney at the time? 

BUSTER: Yeah, we’d squatted our own block of flats. 

RIOT.77: I guess you and Louis Cook were the chief songwriters in the band 
but isn’t it true that there was a time when you were writing together but you 
hadn’t actually spoke for years? 

BUSTER: Very true. It dates back a long way. When we started the band we were 
best friends and the band was second to our friendship at the time, you know? We 
were doing more things that weren’t band orientated. It’s a soppy story but one day 
he cape around to my house and had a bath and then we had a drink. So anyway he 
sort of sneaky off then and went to this really posh party with some other mates and 
me ana my friend weren’t invited. We fell out big time over it and stopped talking, but 
-irwe were in the same band and we always thought highly of each other musically, so 
we woufd sit there and work professionally together but we wouldn’t be friends and we 
wouldnjtalk unless %was about Bad Manners and what we were doing with that. 

sr the period of all our biggest hits, that’s how it was (laughs). I hate to think it 
now, but it’s true. One day we gorlfcunk and both sat down to discuss it and realised 
how stupid both of us had been and it was horrible what had gone on and horrible 
what we were doing to each other, so we just worked it out one day. Sometimes it 
takes ^Mnor the,b*fWLto work. I think it had a lot to do with emotions and friend¬ 
ship, because when you split up with your best mate, you split up big time. That hap¬ 
pened for a few years and I don’t thing either of us are proud of that, but we went on 
to become-cBstoffriends again and that was good. He was the last original member 
of the band besides me and he really didn’t want to go but this girl came up to me in 
: £aris and said.jsbe wanted to take me to dinner. I was really tired at the time and said 
I was going to bed, ‘cos I hadn’t slept in about nine days or something. But Louis said 
he’d go and I said to the girl that this ismyguitarisT^JMis and introduced them to each 
other. Louis eventually had his evil way, or she did, whatever (laughs). He now lives 
With her and they’re very happily in love and shewdBfor the Chanciller Of The 
Exchequer for France. She works fox twenty minutes a day or something and just 
goes inland opens his letters. She’s got a Gold Card or whatever you want to call it 
and can just go out and spend and spend and it’s all on the French government. 

They eat and drink in the best restaurants in Paris, so he’s got it made basically. He 
said to me, “I’m really sor™ Din rnave to leave Bad Manners”. He works as a French 
businessman at English. 

RIOT.77: Tell me the Fatty Towers story. 

BUSTER: Oh! Fatty Towers. There was me and a very strange Irish man that I 
knew and we ran a club called the “Fat Bastards Club”, which you had to be over 18 
stone to get in to and we used to meet on the first Sunday of each month and we put 
on this big feast for these thirty members of the club. It sounds like nothing now, but 
they would pay £5 each and with the money we would go out and buy the best food 
that we could get with the money and serve it. It got really popular and people heard 
about it and then of course skinny bast^sdfe wanted to get in on it. So we decided that 
we would branch out a bit more with Fatty Towers down in Margate and I had gone 
down to that area and noticed that property prices worked out cheaper the bigger the 
property was, which was the complete opposite to the way things worked in London. 
The more property you want, the Jlarer it is, you know? I saw this hotel and it was 
superb. Forty five bedrooms, two two-bedroom flats in the basement, huge bar, huge 
dining room, huge television and function room, massive kitchens all kitted out and 
they wanted a ridiculously low sum of money, so I said I’m gonna go for this. So we 
went for it but unfortunately our friend let us down on the opening day. We had every¬ 
thing ready up until then, it was manic, j was touring and trying to set up this busi¬ 
ness. I would come home off tour and go straight down to the hotel and try and sort 
out everything, ‘cos when you’re away from a project it all goes wrong and when you 
come back you get it right again. That’s what I was doing every day and I was sleep¬ 
ing wherever I could get sleep. I just turned into a walking zombie, really. So we got 
to opening day and the Sun heard about it and wanted to get the exclusive on it. I 
wouldn’t tell any of them where I was, because I didn’t want them bothering me and 
they were searching up and down the whole coastline. They couldn’t find me any¬ 
where, but we agreed to do this interview and I had to give them a date for when we 
were opening and it had to be soon ‘cos we wanted to get some bookings. So I made 
the opening day a month after the interview and we really had to pull our weight to get 
it together in time and on the last day my mate who was the chef done a runner. It 
was ridiculous. 

RIOT.77: Why did he run off? Did he take all the money or something? 

BUSTER: I think he had about thirty quid (laughs). You’re not going to run off with 
thirty quid are you? Actually, you’re right... I just remembered he owes me thirty 
quid, so that probably is why he did a runner (laughs). It baffles me to this day and I 
still don’t know why. He’s never really come back with a story that I believe. I had to 

throw my girlfriend in at the deep-end. She’s a good cook and that.She’s kept me 

well (laughs). One way to my heart (laughs) .So she was working and I was work¬ 

ing and we had kids and that. The more successful it was getting the more work was 
piling on me and her. We had no time to see our kids and no time to see each other 
and we split up and I lost all heart in Fatty Towers, really. It was such a shame 
because it was going really well and the people that came just thought it was the best 
holiday they ever had. They probably had great holidays before, but we just had a 
real set plan how to make people happy. We fed them really big meals, we gave 

them really big beds to sleep in and baths to bathe in.and we went on the piss 

(laughs). I had all these different pubs where different things were going on. I had 
one that was just a cockney knees-up and we’d all go in there and have a drink and of 







course they were like, “Bloody Cockney’s ... Go Home!!!”. Then we’d go to another 
pub which would be a 70’s disco and I’d get them all pissed. We were attracting 
about forty blokes at a time that would be on a stag do and no one else would take 
them so they’d come to us. It was a big name, Fatty Towers at the time. It had more 
advertising than the fuckin’ Hilton. It was going really great and we loved it and the 
people loved it, but the work was just too much. We’d take them to Karaoke’s then 
and there was this one pub with a little man who would just sit there and tell them sto¬ 
ries. I can still see the picture now of this really small pub just crammed with people 
and this little bloke talking, “This is me wife!! I’ve had three fucks with her and I have 
three kids!!” (laughs). They were just falling about laughing. The people knew what 
they wanted and they would drink a load so the local pubs were making a fortune so 
everyone was happy, but the council still just gave me so much shit. Because we 
weren’t the norm they were just giving me hell. They had a license that said you 
weren’t allowed to serve locals at certain times which is ridiculous. Because we’d 
worked so hard all year, we had New Years Eve off and decided to close. One person 
and the barman were in the bar and they were having a beer when the police came in 
and said, “Right! We’re going to close this place down and take your license away”. 
So I went up and talked to them about it and said they were going a bit too far closing 
us down. I pointed out the amount of business we were bringing to the place. When 
everything else was going down, we were going up and all the money we were bring¬ 
ing into the area was going to all these other different pubs and keeping them alive, 
‘cos no one else was doing any business. This would all suffer because one person 
had one drink on New Years Eve? They had their drink and they left and police came 
up to him outside and said, “What are you doing?” and he sad “Nothing. I just had a 
pint in there”. So this is the best bit. I decided that if they were going to take my 
license away, I took the opportunity to rent it to refugees from Bosnia (laughs). 
Eventually they agreed to it, but by then I’d had enough of them people and decided to 
just sell the property and head off. I made my money back on the property, but all the 
time and effort we put into it, I lost all of that, but such is life. I never regretted it. 


There’s just no need for it, you know? I find it very horrible and all the people around 
me just believed the lies. I don’t know what happened really, other than this woman 
just kept printing lies in the Sun. I just thought what was the point in going on, but I 
had lost a lot of weight at the time and was going to a health farm and would have had 
this sorted. This is four years ago now. 

RIOT.77: You had some deal with Cadburys too or something? 

BUSTER: Yeah, it was an advert and we made a lot of money out of the advert. If 
you can get an advert it’s the greatest thing. What always amazes me, and one of the 
reasons we’re doing these themed albums is we’re aiming at the advert world ‘cos 
there’s fuck all chance you can get on radio with Ska music, but in the advert world, 
they love it. A good Ska song. We done this crooners album which is really crooners 
Ska, “Magic Moments ...”, “You’re just too good to be true ...”, fantastic. In that vein 
you know? We’re going to aim at that world and try and get a few adverts. You 
make more money than if you had a hit single, it’s great (laughs). 

RIOT.77: You’ve always placed a huge emphasis on public appearances and 
marketing strategies and just really trying to promote yourself and get the word 
out there any way you can that you’re still around. A lot of bands would see 
that as losing their credibility if they done it, but it always seems to look good 
for Bad Manners and makes people like you more. Why is that aspect of being 
in a band so important to you? 

BUSTER: Success is important, whatever route you’re taking at the time, to achieve 
what you need to do. It’s very important to hold on to your goals and that was a goal 
from the start. From the start we always had one attitude and that was to have a real¬ 
ly good time, but once we realised that there was a chance that we could have suc¬ 
cess, we had to aim at it. You’ve got to get clever and know what you’re doing and 
learn how to market yourself, you’ve got to learn how to self-manage and you’ve got to 
learn how to do all of them things. It sort of takes the fun element out of it a bit, but 
you’ve got to have something to aim for. Last year we played with the Stranglers and 



I hate the thought that the authorities beat me, but did they really? It’s their loss. It 
closed about three years ago and as I said it broke my relationship with my girlfriend 
up and I’m going fuckin’ mental and turning to drink. Not that I need any excuse to 
turn to drink (laughs), but it starts getting stupid. If it weren’t for Bad Manners being 
Bad Manners I don’t think I’d carry on, but it’s not just for me but for many people who 
need something like Bad Manners to come along and entertain them every year, 
because there aren’t many bands like us out there. We go out with one intention and 
that’s to have a bloody good time and make sure the audience have a good time. I 
think what doldrums jobs people up during the week; we are a great release for them. 

If you think there’s only us once a year, I despair for people. I’m not being big headed 
when I say that and I know there’s many bands out there, but there’s not many that 
just have that element of fun and that’s what makes us who we are. 

RIOT.77: You sponsored the local football team around there as well didn’t 
you? 

BUSTER: Margate, yeah. The managing director there was part of the freemasons 
who I believed had a grudge against me, after I slagged him off ‘cos he was running 
the club badly. We had a great time when we played against Fulham. Mohammed Al 
Fayed was coming down in a helicopter with loads of bodyguards and I was going to 
meet him on a camel. I had to get the camel and get it all organised, but the bloke 
wouldn’t let me and went all mad at me, saying, “You can’t do that. You’ll ruin the 
pitch. You’re taking the piss!”. I said, “You’re bloody right I’m taking the piss!”. He’s 
coming with bodyguards and fuckin’ helicopters, so why can’t I come on a camel? I 
had it all worked out. I had the council on my side, the police on my side, but he 
wouldn’t let me bring it on to the field, saying it would ruin the pitch. Have you ever 
seen a camel’s foot? It’s straight, it’s like a fuckin’ sponge. It wouldn’t have bent one 
blade of grass. But I got to meet Kevin Keegan and I stuck my tongue in his ear, 
which made page 48 of the newspaper. 

RIOT.77: The tabloids have followed you a lot over the years. Did the Sun 
sponsor you to go on a diet or something? 

BUSTER: What’s her name? Sally Anne Voaks or something and she was a colum¬ 
nist. She put me on her diet which was good for me, because you could eat loads 
and loads but of the right things. I liked the diet that she put me on, but as is always 
the case with the Sun they have this need to lie all the time and I don’t like liars. 


they were on five bands after us. There was Aswad, Stiff Little Fingers and bands of 
that ilk. Good fuck off bands and bands that I’ve got a lot of respect for, but they did¬ 
n’t have a chance of performing after Bad Manners. Stiff Little Fingers went down like 
a pancake. Fuckin’ great band, but the bloke came up to me after the gig and went, 
“This is the third time we’ve gone on after you and every time you fuck us up. I hate 
going on after you”. Aswad went on after that and they went down like a piece of shit. 
We’ve already got the crowd and they’ve gone mad. They don’t want to do it again for 
a while, so we fucked them up and there was another band after them and then the 
Stranglers, which was about seven hours after us. They didn’t come anywhere near 
us. The whole crowd was just waiting for Bad Manners to come back on. Great 
band you know? They’ve had some brilliant songs and you can’t not enjoy them when 
they’re playing and people did, but the response was nothing compared to when we 
were playing, not even a quarter of it. We know we’ve kept the competitive side to 
Bad Manners alive and it’s exactly the same when we were aiming at the charts. 

Now, we don’t aim at the charts, we aim at selling albums the best way we can. We 
try to be our own record company because we’ve tried being on other record compa¬ 
nies and most of them are shit. They’re no better than what I can do myself with 
musicians and non-professional people to sort out a team that’s better than the record 
company. That’s another thing that I’m doing at the moment, I’m setting up a market¬ 
ing company, I’m setting up connections with a distribution company, I’m setting up 
Bad Records, the bands website is going to completely change, www.badmanners.net. 
Our site is really quite good at the moment but we’d like to do a whole new one. 
RIOT.77: Ok, one last question, Buster. Do you think that if Bad Manners were 
from anywhere else in the world apart from England, that you could still be the 
same band that you are today? 

BUSTER: I don’t know, but by the age of eight there was something inside of me that 
said I wanted to sing. I would sing my little heart out in the toilet and I remember 
being very nervous when someone asked me to sing once, but there was something 
inside me that made me want to go on stage. I would have been an actor or some¬ 
thing definitely, but certainly where I come from and my upbringing gave me the music. 
Nowhere else would have given me the music like that. I don’t think we could have 
been as successful as we were if we had lived anywhere else, no. I think you’re right. 
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ended up getting a place in the Mission. I got a job working in a used clothing store in 
the Mission. Actually, the place was underneath the Epicentre, which was a record 
store that Maximumrocknroll used to have. It was a volunteer record store and I was 
working in the clothing store underneath that. So One Man Army were doing some 
recordings, which came out on Chapter 11 Records, which is the guy from The 
Randumbs record label. I don’t know if you’ve ever heard it, it’s a lot more skate rock 
and stuff, but they were getting more into listening to stuff like the Clash and the Stiff 
Little Fingers and playing music like that and they wanted to record these new songs 
that they had, so I talked them into letting me do a 7 inch with them. That’s pretty much 
how TKO got started. That was TKO Round 1. You ever seen it? 

R.77: No, it’s deleted, isn’t it? 

MARK: It’s gone, yeah. It was 1,000 copies. I think I got one lying around here 

somewhere.Oh! Yeah! There’s a framed one right here, see?.“June Of ‘97” 

.I only have one other copy that’s not in a frame, and the only reason I have that is 

because it got sent back as a return. I pretty much gave away all of them, except one. 

Now, I try to keep like five of everything.So, yeah we got that out and it did ok. It 

was actually pretty tough. You don’t realise that when you put out a record. You’re 
thinking, “This band plays all the time in San Francisco. There’s always a bunch of peo¬ 
ple at their shows. I’ll be able to get rid of this thing in a week” (laughs). Distributors 
didn’t really want to touch it, ‘cos most distributors over here, unless they’re sure that 
you’re going to be a label that’s releasing things regularly, they don’t really want to deal 
with you. You could be a guy that’s going to release one record and never be heard 
from again. It took a little while to get rid of it. Now, if it shows up in town it’s up on the 
wall for $30 already. That’s for a record that’s only four years old. 

R.77: Do you see a lot of your early releases about in collector’s things and that? 

MARK: Yeah, a couple of our earlier releases are. Actually there’s two on the wall at 
that Amoeba place right now. Not One Man Army, but two of our other releases. 

R.77: Give me a brief history of how the label came from the one-man operation 
that it started out as to where it is now. 

MARK: It was a one-man operation until the summer of ’98. Right around June of ’98 
and at that point I’d done one album by the Dead End Cruisers and had a couple of 7 
inch’s that sold really well. The Anti-Heros/Dropkick Murphys double split, that sold well 
and really quickly. The Templars/Lower Class Brats split, that’s another one that sold 


MARK: I’m flattered that you perceive us as being bigger, but we’re still really very 
small fish. There’s much larger labels that are doing punk than us. I think people might 
perceive that because for a label of our size we spend a lot of money on advertising. 

We really make a point of just trying to get behind the records that we do put out. Get 
the word out there. I’ve heard people think that we’re like Fat Wreck Chords or Epitaph 
and while I don’t necessarily like everything that those labels put out, I do respect them 
as companies. I think they do a great job and I’m really flattered when someone makes 
that comparison, but at the same time I gotta tell them that it’s not like that. They should 
come by and see this place (laughs), you know what I mean? You’re talking about 
labels like Fat or Epitaph or Victory, independent labels who have a staff of twenty peo¬ 
ple on the pay roll. They’re big operations and successful businesses. 

R.77: Would you still class those labels as punk labels though? I mean, TKO still 
has a very underground edge to it. 

MARK: Yeah, I like to think we do. I still have that attitude and I still think of it like that, 
but we get feedback from some kids that think we’re some big sell-out label and I just 
don’t get where they’re coming from. This company struggles every month to stay open. 
We’re definitely not sitting back, laughing and counting all the money. We really work 
hard and it really is a struggle. We get some titles that sell well and others that don’t do 
shit and that can really kind of hurt you when a record doesn’t do that well. Especially 
with the move and all that coming up next year, I’m going to have to be changing a lot of 
things around here. Not so much the quality of the music we put out but just how we 
run things behind the scenes. It’s tough times for record labels right now, it really is. I 
don’t know exactly what’s going on. It goes right across the board. Even the major 
labels are saying that album sales are at an all time low. You could argue that with the 
economy being so bad employers are having to cut back hours and wages and that is 
going to trickle down and effect your average punk music fan. All of a sudden they’re 
only coming in three days a week or not making as much money as they were. That 
translates to them having less disposable income that they can spend on records. I 
mean, it’s crazy, I never thought I’d ever think about something like that, but you have to. 

It doesn’t sound very punk, but whatever (laughs) .depending on your definition, I 

suppose. This is a full time business, you know, and I want to keep on doing it as long 
as I can. 

R.77: Would you like to see the label getting as big as someone like Epitaph or 
how far would you like to take it? 

MARK: At this point it doesn’t even seem realistic. I can’t see much further than being 



good. When I started working with bands that I liked but who already had a name for 
themselves. Those three bands, the Templars, Anti-Heros and the Lower Class Brats 
were well known bands at the time. It went from having these records sitting around 
and maybe selling a few to actually having them around the stores. Now the distributors 
will return my calls, they will take these things several hundred at a time. Places like 
Subterranean and the bigger, smaller indie distros, you know? Some really big releases 
for us early on were getting the second Workin’ Stiffs album, “Liquid Courage”. They 
were the first of the new San Francisco punk bands to have a full length out. They had 
the “Dog Tired” album and when they agreed to do the second record with me, that’s 
right when Kevin from the Swingin’ Litters had just joined them. They were definitely a 
known and happening band around the Bay Area. So they agreed to do that record and 
right when the Dropkick Murphys had gotten Al Barr as their new singer, they were sort 
of in a spot where they wanted to get the new product with the new line up out really 
quickly, you know? That’s when we did the “Curse Of A Fallen Soul” 7 inch. There was 
a bunch of other releases in between, but those were kind of the ones that really pushed 
the label forward. 

R.77: It’s hard to make money out of 7 inches though, isn’t it? 

MARK: It is when you’re selling 1,000 7 inch’s. You’re lucky if you break even. More 
likely than not you’re going to lose money. But when you’re selling 10,000, you’re mak¬ 
ing your money back and you’re doing ok. Not only that, it’s not so much that you’re 
rolling in money, but the label’s reputation is growing and it provides the opportunity to 
take things further, which is what I decided to do at that point. That’s when we started 
doing more albums and less singles. We started sticking our necks out. So, it was 

summer of ’98 when I got a guy to come in and do the books.I mean, I say it was a 

one-man operation, but it was always really a two-man operation, because I always had 
the other guy, Mike Novak, doing all the artwork for me. I was doing everything else but 
he was always there and then he came on full time as opposed to just doing piecework. 
Then I had another guy come in to do the web lay out and he also did all of the ware¬ 
house stuff. At the time we were self distributed, so all the records were just here, in 
house, where as now all our records are up the road in Sacramento in a warehouse, 
which is a lot better. But at the time, we were doing all of the orders and shipping them 
out of our garage. 

R.77: TKO is probably one of the biggest punk labels in America at this stage. 
Was that your intention when you started out or would you have been happy to 
just be another back yard label, so long as the music was good? 


able to survive. That’s all I want. If we did get that big and as long as it was on our 
own terms, then great, I’d be happy. I still think Epitaph is an underground label and 
they are still independent. 

R.77: I thought they had some connection with Sony Distribution or something? 

MARK: No, I don’t think so. Maybe in Japan or something, but I know for a fact, at 
least in the states, they’re not backed by a major at all. There’s a lot of misinformation 
and people say things that aren’t necessarily true. People saying they’re part of MCA or 
something. As far as I know, that company is completely independent and they sold 
tons and tons of that Offspring album. So, they have that and all the Rancid records as 
well. They have the security of those titles and to build business off them. These are 
unofficial numbers, but the last statistics I heard, Offspring’s “Smash” album had sold in 
excess of ten million copies. For a major label, they see figures like that every day but 
for an independent label, that’s huge. Epitaph, for an indie, are a very big label, but 
compared to the size of major labels, they’re a pretty small organisation. On a lot less 
money, they’re able to go a lot further, you know what I mean? Say I had a record that 
sold forty or fifty thousand copies. By major label standards that would be a failure, but 
for us that would be great. What have we got? There’s only me and two other guys 
that works here and then a bookkeeper part time. Our over-heads are so much lower. 
We don’t have a fuckin’ big high-rise office that we have to pay rent on. We don’t have 
forty people on the payroll or lawyers or any of that corporate shit. We’re so much clos¬ 
er to the underground. I won’t say D.I.Y. ‘cos I have other guys helping me out, but it’s 
pretty close to the whole D.I.Y. ethic. You can just basically go a lot further. So, to real¬ 
ly answer your question, yes we are different to those other labels, just simply because 
we’re smaller and we haven’t been around as long. I think they cover a broader spec¬ 
trum of music. We’re a little more specialised. Epitaph are at the point now where they 
have the power to do whatever they want. They can put out records by Tom Waits, 
Tricky, Buju Banton, Merle Haggard. Within reason they can do whatever they want, 
and that’s a real powerful position to be in. I mean, I love all kinds of music and I’d love 
to be able to put out a Merle Haggard record or a country record. But I also realise that 
I don’t know that market at all. Is there an independent, underground country market? 

I don’t know. Are there zines for these? Are there radio shows? I have no fuckin’ 
idea. I wouldn’t know who to sell it to or how to sell it. 

R.77: But if it has the TKO stamp on the back the same audience is going to buy 
it. 

MARK: Well, yeah that’s true. 












R.77: I mean, look at that Filthy Thieving Bastards record that you put out. 

That’s essentially a country album, but I’d still say that 90% of the people that 
bought it were the same kids that would normally buy TKO releases. 

MARK: Yeah. People loved that. But I think that’s mostly down to the popularity of 
the Swingin’ Utters. People that have been listening to the Utters for years, sort of saw 
that their music was going in that direction anyway. Liking The Pogues to liking stuff on 
TKO is not that big of a jump, you know? Sure, it was different but I don’t think that 
was a big risk for us to put that record out. At the same time I loved that record and I 
was honoured that those guys wanted to do it with me. Their new record is out on BYO. 

R.77: Have you ever considered selling TKO to a bigger company? 

MARK: (laughs) .Nah! No one wants us.I dunno! 

R.77: Does it mean much to you to be independent? 

MARK: Yeah, it does. I don’t think I’d want to give it up. If I was in a desperate situ¬ 
ation where I had to? Depending on the circumstances and who it was .... It’s a tough 
call. I would be inclined to just say no. But I don’t think it’s going to happen, anyway 

.We don’t even show up on the radar.Arista Records was sniffing around, 

actually (laughs). I think it was just someone who was working there wanted to check 
out some of the bands. 

R.77: Do you give those people the time of day if they want to talk to you or is it 
just “No!”, out straight? 

MARK: Uhhhhhh!!!.If they just ask for a promo or something, yeah sure. 

R.77: Have any of them wanted to take you to lunch? (laughs) 

MARK: (laughs) What are they going to want to say to me, you know? Like I say, in 
the grand scheme of things, if I got the budget for just one of those major label projects, 
like recording and advance and all that sort of stuff, it would probably sustain TKO for a 
year easily. I could probably get twenty albums done for what it costs them to do one. 
It’s staggering, you know? It kind of freaks me out when I hear about punk bands who 
spend $30,000 on albums. I know some bands who can get albums done for $300. 

R.77: What sort of deal do you give your bands? Do you foot the bill for the 


was a bad deal all the way around. They’re such a great band and are definitely one of 
the more popular bands on TKO. Their first c.d. came out three years ago and it’s still 
selling. So, for those guys, I know they can record for cheap, so I gave them a bit of 
money. Not a huge amount, but I mean another band might be able to record an album 
with it, but those guys could record an album and still have enough left over to buy equip¬ 
ment and stuff and help themselves out a little bit more. I try to let these bands know 
that they don’t want to get themselves into a situation where they’re going to be owing me 
thousands and thousands of dollars. It’s better if we work together, rather than having 
me shell out a bunch of money and having it never come back. 

R.77: How did the whole Flat Records connections come about? 

MARK: Flat Records was the label that the Dropkick Murphys launched themselves on. 
They started in’96 I think. Ken was trying to push the Dropkicks as well as friends of his 
from around Boston. They did a whole slew of split 7 inches and then when the 
Dropkicks started touring the U.S. more, it wasn’t just Boston bands anymore, it was 
bands from all over the States and when they started going over seas they started getting 
in touch with European bands and Japanese bands and what have you. I think around 
the summer of ’99 me and Ken got together and talked about what he was doing at Flat 
and he was sort of looking for someone to take over the business side of it and he would 
basically just continue to recruit the bands and the projects. He was looking for a partner 
to handle all the behind-the-scenes stuff. That’s when he did the Beerzone c.d. and the 
tribute to Slapshot, then Runnin’ Riot, Thug Murder and a couple of other releases. 

R.77: How did the Runnin’ Riot record do over here? 

MARK: It did ok. It did a little bit under a thousand copies. I don’t have the exact fig¬ 
ures. Considering it was a reissue, it done alright and the guys in the band were really 
good sports about it. They came over here and toured with Beerzone. 

R.77: Did you get to see any of those gigs? 

MARK: I got to see one song, the night they were in town. I had all the merchandise 
here, so I went down to the show, met they guys, they went on, then me and the driver 
came back here and folded shirts (laughs). It was just one of those things. By the time 
we got back, Beerzone had finished . I still have never seen Beerzone live, which sucks, 
considering we released their record. 

R.77: Is it true you turned down Blood Or Whiskey? 



recordings and all that? 

MARK: It depends from band to band. Some bands are more independent and either 
they have their own studios in their garage or they have ways to record for cheap, or 
free. Some are willing to pay for it themselves and just come to us with the finished 
product. Some bands are in the position where they need me to give them an advance 
or for me to cover the studio bills or something. It all depends, you know? The bands 
that are able to keep things as cheap as possible are the ones who’s releases turn 
around a lot quicker. We get the money a lot quicker so they get their royalty checks a 
lot quicker. I try to be as equal to them all as I can, but there’s no set deal, you know? 
You get some bands that don’t ever even play live and I’m just doing a record with them 
because I’m a fan. I like all the bands that I do, but some bands are just harder work¬ 
ing, touring, active bands. Some of these guys are always touring, they’re never home, 
you know? The Forgotten have just gotten back and they’ve been out for almost a 
year now. Every band’s needs are different and I try to take care of them all as best I 
can. It really depends on the band. 

R.77: Do you give them tour support or is that down to themselves? 

MARK: Again, it depends. I don’t sit down and go, “Ok, we have this amount of 
money to spend on tour support”. I try to take a look at each band’s individual situa¬ 
tion. Obviously I encourage bands and be like, “I’ll be able to help you more and we’ll 
be able to make whatever money we have together go further, if you’re able to help 
yourself more”. But I also understand that the reality of it is that not every band is in a 
position to do that. Not everybody can quit their job and do this full time. Not every¬ 
body can afford to spend a certain amount of their income on their band. A lot of these 
guys are married and have families. They play in a band ‘cos it’s fun, but they have a 
mortgage to pay and that’s the reality of it. Say for example The Beltones, who have a 
new record coming out, they had relocated, got a new rhythm section and were starting 
to get more active again. They bought a van, done a U.S. tour and were starting to 
play up and down the southeast a lot more, ‘cos they’re from Florida. But then coming 
back from Atlanta, they got into this wreck on the freeway, which completely destroyed 
their van and almost all of their equipment and merchandise. Just wrecked it, you 
know? 

R.77: Do you not get insurance for something like that? 

MARK: I think the insurance covered.For everything that was destroyed, it man¬ 

aged to get the drummer a new drum set and that was it. They really got fucked. It 


MARK: I’ve heard their stuff played here a lot actually. Alan loves it. I don’t know 
whether he knows those guys or what. I think it’s good stuff. I never really knew it was 
being offered to us. I know there was a time when Flat was considering it, but that was 
so long ago. It was never really presented to us as in, “Hey! TKO, do you want to put 
this out?”. I probably would have passed, just because I’m kind of hesitant to work with 
bands from other countries, because there’s a lot of logistical difficulties. If they were to 
tour, there’s so much money involved in getting them over here. It’s really kind of beyond 
my scope. I know that sounds shitty and maybe sounds like I’m prejudiced or something, 
but when you’re looking at developing bands, you have to pick your battles. It’s different 
if it was a band like the Business or something. I wouldn’t have to think about that for a 
second. They’re well established and they come over here all the time. But for a band 
who you essentially have to be breaking them for the punk market it’s difficult enough as it 
is, but for a band to be from another country, it just presents so many problems. Right 
now I don’t think we’re in a position to do that, that well. We have worked with bands 
from other countries, like I know we’re going to be doing the new Hard Skin album, but 
they’re well known over here. They have a record out over here. With Blood Or 
Whiskey, I know there’s a circuit of bands that play that kind of music over here and they 
probably all know about them, but outside of that they’re not known at all. They’ll proba¬ 
bly read this and think I’m a real bastard (laughs) .... “HEY WE LOVE YOU!!! TKO 

LOVES BLOOD OR WHISKEY!!!”. (laughs). It’s a great record and I like the stuff, 

but maybe when we’re a bit bigger and we can afford to take a gamble like that. It’s not 
a reflection on the quality of their music at all. It just comes down to fuckin’ money, you 
know? It might not be super punk of me to say that, but when you come down to it, 
that’s a big factor. 

R.77: It’s just weird that there’s so much of that tacky “Irish” shite going on in 
America right now, yet nobody’s interested in the real thing. 

MARK: Yeah, I think that’s a fair call to make. There is a whole bunch of those bands. 
There was a time when there was talk of compiling them all together and doing some big 
sampler compilation. I dunno, it’s almost like it’s a trend and you get all these people 
going, “Hey! I’m Irish!!”. But there’s also the backlash to it. “Fuck all that Mick shit”, or 
“Fuck all that fake Irish stuff!”, you know? 

R.77: Yeah. It was the same when all those Californian bands started trying to 
play Ska in the mid nineties, following on from NOFX. 

MARK: Yeah, yeah. Maybe not quite as big, but that’s a fair comparison. You could say 
that we’re responsible for some of that stuff with the Filthy Thieving Bastards and 
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Dropkick Murphys. In regards to them, I know that I 
wasn’t jumping on any bandwagon. I was putting out 
music by people that I knew, friends of mine and bands 
that I liked. If it happened to fall into that category or 
whatever, then tough shit. 

R.77: One of your biggest projects was bringing 
Cocksparrer to America. Can you tell me a bit about 
that and how your whole association with them came 
about? 

MARK: That was really through our former bookkeeper, 
Dave Wood, who knew Daryl Smith, the current rhythm 
guitarist for Cocksparrer, who handles a lot of their busi¬ 
ness. People have been talking about bringing 
Cocksparrer over here for years. The band received 
offers from loads of people, but no one really put their 
money where their mouth is. We figured that we could 
afford to do it, if it was a super limited tour. Four dates 
only and that was it. New York, Boston, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. We worked it out and talked it over 
with the band. They were realistic and understood that 
while they were being paid very fairly, they weren’t going 
to be making a fortune out of it. We basically said, 

“Look, here’s what we can do for you. This is how much 
we can afford to pay you”. They gave us their conditions 
and their wants and we were able to make a reasonable 
compromise. We got the Reducers to support them on 
all four shows. Actually they had to cancel the Los 
Angeles one, because of a family crisis. Basically, it was 
all organised by the guys at First Round Promotions. It 
was only four dates because of the size of our operation 
and all the costs involved. All in all it went well, apart 
from some violence in L.A. But the band was really 
happy and they’ve started work on their new studio album 
for us. Then we got the live album out of the tour as 
well, which is doing quite well. 

R.77: Yeah, that record is amazing. You got a really 
good sound off it. 

MARK: Yeah, we’re very, very happy with it. I think 
both of those recordings turned out really well. 

R.77: Did you record the other two gigs as well, or 
just the two on the album? 

MARK: Just the two on the album. 

R.77: Did they request which gigs they wanted 
recorded? 

MARK: Well, it was easy for us to record San 
Francisco, ‘cos that’s our home turf and CBGB’s is set up 
to record, so that was easy. That was all we could really 
afford to do at the time. We had so much money tied up 
in getting them around and that. There’s five guys in the 
band, there’s their road manager and another seven road 
crew, including myself and two guys from First Round. 

It’s a lot of people to account for. I mean, everybody 
wasn’t getting their own hotel room and people were dou¬ 
bling up. Again, we’re not some big operation with tour 
buses, so it presents a logistical issue where you’ve got a 
couple of bands that need train tickets and plane tickets. 
We had to fly them from the east coast to the west coast. 

I mean, a little bit of money was made and we got an 
album out of it which has done well for the label. We 
just wanted to break even, with a little bit on top to cover 
our troubles. It went as well as it could have. All the 
shows sold out. It was over 600 in San Francisco, 800 
in Los Angeles and everywhere was just packed. I 
mean. They’re bigger now than they’ve ever been. 

They’re finally getting recognised as the godfathers of the 
Oil scene or whatever. It’s kind of what I was telling the 
guy who recorded the San Francisco show. He’d done 
records with the Reducers and the Workin’ Stiffs, but I 
was trying to explain to him like, “This is the band”. All of 
those other San Francisco bands that play this sort of 
stuff, well these are the grand daddy’s of the whole 
scene. Everyone was just singing along to every word of 
every song and I’d say that show, the San Francisco one, 


was one of the best shows I’ve seen in my life. It was 
just fuckin’ amazing. 

R.77: Did you have to up the ticket prices a lot to put 
on something like that? 

MARK: It varied from venue to venue. Obviously it’s 
going to be a little more than your average $5 punk show 
down the street. $12 or something, it was. I mean, you 
set your door price, but the bastards that sell the tickets 
always tap on extra charges and shit. It’s kind of hard. 

It depends on what outlet you get them from. 
Unfortunately, once you go beyond the underground, 
you’re forced to deal with these people, who are in it for 
the money, so you kind of have to do things on their 
terms, which sucks. But if you want to see the thing 
happen, then these choices have to be made. 

R.77: Did you bring Frankie Flame over here as 
well? 

MARK: That was First Round again, right when TKO 
was just starting. That was a totally separate thing, but I 
was at those shows, yeah. 

R.77: How did he go down? Is he known over here 
at all? 

MARK: Yeah, it was good. All the skinheads loved him 
... the older people .... Those gigs were smaller, but to 
really enthusiastic crowds. Actually the Reducers got up 
and played, “On Yer Bike” with him. It was really cool. 

R.77: Obviously there must be tons of bands that 
you’d like to release stuff by and bring over here, but 
who would be top of that list? 

MARK: Uhhhhh!!!!.From overseas? 

R.77: Yeah. 

MARK: Wow!!.Uhhhhh!!! .... You mean like current 

or classic? 

R.77: Ehhhhh!!! .... Well most of the old bands are 
back together now, I suppose (laughs) 

MARK: Yeah, yeah. There’s talk of a Partisans tour 
which should be happening, so that’s definitely one of 
them. I would be very surprised if there wasn’t a 
Cockney Rejects tour in the works. 

R.77: Did they just do that one gig last week and fly 
home again? 

MARK: Yeah, I think so. That’s kind of the whole idea 
behind H.l.T.S. That it will be their only U.S. perform¬ 
ance. Because that many people aren’t going to travel 
to San Francisco to see one gig, if the band are going to 
come to their home town anyway. They’ll just wait for 
that, you know? I dunno, there’s so many great bands 
out there. 

R.77: I heard you’re going to be doing something 
with Chelsea. 

MARK: I don’t know what’s going on with Chelsea right 
now. I talked with Jeff Myles, their bass player who lives 
out here, about doing something. We put them on in 
San Francisco and that was really cool, but I haven’t real¬ 
ly talked to the whole band, as a band. I know they’re 
still out there doing stuff and I thought those albums they 
did in the 90’s were really good. They weren’t that well 
distributed over here and I don’t think they were really 
that well known outside of the die hard Chelsea fans. 

The guys from the Reducers used to do one of those 

songs as a cover.I mean, there’s idiotic answers 

like, YEAH! THE CLASH!!! (laughs) .... There’s talk of 
doing something with Slaughter And The Dogs. We’re 
doing their new album for the States and it’s out on 
Captain Oi! in Europe. I dunno, there’s too many .... 


Just thinking about all the bands I saw at H.l.T.S. like 
G.B.H. and Sham 69, that I never thought I’d get to see. 

R.77: What did you think of them all? Did you find 
any of them embarrassing? 

MARK: I think, all in all, they all went over really well 
and played a good show. Some of them were more with 
it than others (laughs). 

R.77: You’re doing the new Hard Skin record. How 
did that come about? 

MARK: Yeah, it’s called, “Same Meat, Different Gravy” 
(laughs). I fuckin’ love Hard Skin. We loved that first 
album. Fuckin’ played that thing to death. I have a vinyl 
copy of that, that I’ve worn out. I had no idea what was 
going on with them. Was it a band? Did they play out? 
It was kind of a mystery. We knew it was the guy from 
Wat Tyler and sort of knew the deal. It was a joke, but 
they were all guys who did like Oi! They were having 
fun, but weren’t totally mocking it. But when that record 
came out over here, people didn’t know who it was. 

Some people thought it was serious and liked it. Other 
people thought they were serious, but didn’t really know 
where they were coming from. Some people knew it 
was a joke and were really mad about it (laughs). But 
that makes it all the more better, you know? A band that 
just fucks with everyone. You’ve got to have fun with it 
and Oi! has always had a sense of humour. All those old 
Oi! comps with all the novelty songs on them. That real 
wacky British sense of humour. Without it, I think it’s just 
so fuckin’ boring. Singing about fighting and boots and 
all that stupid shit. It’s boring and stupid and doesn’t 
have any sense to it. 

R.77: A lot of the TKO bands go on like that, though. 

MARK: You think so??? You think we’ve got thug 
bands???? 

R.77: Yeah, some. I can’t think of any off hand now. 
You’ve kind of put me on the spot (laughs). 

MARK: You’re gonna call me on my own shit? (laughs) 
I’m not saying that it’s all got to be funny stuff, but I just 
think that when it’s nothing but that, it gets old really 
quick. Yeah, we do put out skinhead stuff and hard stuff, 
maybe. 

R.77: Do you genuinely believe that those bands 
come from that sort of background? 

MARK: In America? 

R.77: Yeah. 

MARK: I think it depends. I can’t really make a state¬ 
ment about all of them or whatever. Some of them might 
be wealthy kids who live in a posh place and on the other 
hand some of them might be hard back street guys, who 
have done some time in jail or whatever and they’re play¬ 
ing this type of music ‘cos it’s what they like. The real 
deal in America is that it’s not all people posing wishing 
they were in England. You do get a lot of that here, but 
you also get a lot of real authentic music that’s legitimate. 
Again that stuff tends to be more Oi! influenced. 

R.77: I guess for better or worse TKO has become 
known for having a certain sound, and I’m sure you 
hate when people say that, but do you see any simi¬ 
larity at all between the bands? 

MARK: Yeah, I think there is a TKO sound. 

R.77: I always think of it as that kind of Workin’ 

Stiffs, early Swingin’ Utters type sound. 

MARK: Workin’ Stiffs.San Francisco street punk 

sort of a sound? 








R.77: Yeah. 


MARK: Yeah, I think so-to. That’s where the whole 
focus kind of started, anyway. I think that exists and 
even for example this band from Canada, that we’re 
going to be doing a record by, called the Class 
Assassins, with ex-members of Bitter Grin. It’s coming 
out on Insurgence in Canada and Mad Butcher in Europe 
as well. We’re getting it for the States and Japan. 

When they sent us the demo, I thought it was great. But 
we were kind of joking about the office that this band 
sound like they already are on TKO, you know? (laughs). 
It’s not a carbon copy or anything but very much in the 
same vein as that. Really driving powerful songs, with a 
lot of melody to them on the guitar leads. The singer is 
really singing and not growling, which reminded me of the 
Reducers in many ways and then the Generators in other 
ways and One Man Army. The frightening thing was 
most of the guys in the band, hadn’t heard of any of 
those bands. They just kind of had that sound. I won’t 
say street punk ‘cos that term gets over used so much, 
that I’m just wondering if it means that much anymore. 
People almost use it as an insult now. When you think 
of bands who are influenced by Oil music like 
Cocksparrer, but also by the Clash and Stiff Little Fingers, 
you know? All the bands that got formed in the wake of 
the Swingin’ Utters. That first Swingin’ Utters album, 

“The Streets Of San Francisco” was really, really very 

influential and the third Rancid record too, “.And Out 

Come The Wolves”. Them two are definitely tied up in 
that sound. The Rancid one really got out there and 
came at a time that there was a lot of renewed interest in 
this kind of music. A lot of people might try to argue with 
me and do the old, “Rancid are sell-outs” routine. - 
People can say what they want, but especially this 
generation of bands playing this sort of stuff* 

Rancid going on and saying “Oi! Oil Oi!”.in their 
songs, I’m willing to bet that there are tons of 
•kids who are really into Oi! and street punk 
now, that had probably never even heard the 
word, “Oi!” in music until they heard some¬ 
thing from that album and that’s just a 
fact. 

R.77: What about collectable stuff 
on TKO? You’ve done limited runs 
of 7 inch’s and that. 

MARK: Oh yeah! We always try and make it inter¬ 
esting for the collectors. Just about every vinyl 
release that we do has got at least 100 - 200 pieces in 
colour. In the rare case where we have a second press¬ 
ing of vinyl, we mix it up too. Do something just to make 
people sweat (laughs). Make the record collectors freak 
out (laughs). Because I’m a record collector myself and 
I’m the same way. If you look in my record collection, 
there’s certain singles that I have where I probably have 
four different versions of the same fuckin’ record. 

R.77: Does that cost a lot more money to get them 
done? 

MARK: Not so much. It’s definitely affordable. It prob¬ 
ably adds ten cense more per record, so it’s definitely •- 
worth it. When we get the coloured vinyl, we try and g§rf| 
the distributors to get them to the punk specialty shops, 
so the people who really like the records can get them. 

R.77: What’s been the best and worst sellers in the 
TKO catalogue? 

MARK: I’m not going to divulge the worst (laughs). 

We’ve had titles that have sold over 20,000 copies and 
we’ve had ones that have sold 700 copies. 

R.77: Do you continue to push those records if they 
don’t take off or just move on to the next project? 

MARK: You do what you can, but there comes a point, 
when a certain number of years have passed or maybe 
the band broke up before the record was released. 

Certain acts of god or an unforeseen crises that’s hap¬ 
pened that’s just way beyond your control. What are you 
gonna do? It’s just the risk you take. But, yeah, we’ve 
had releases that haven’t even broken 1,000 copies. It 
would be great to be able to put out records and just not 
care. You know, “I like this. I don’t give a fuck if it only 
sells one copy”. For the level we’re at right now, we 
can’t really afford to have that happen too many times to 
us. If we had that happen to us three releases in a row, 
it would fuckin’ sink us. We’d have to start laying people 
off. 

R.77: Is there anything you regret releasing or 
bands you regret working with or do you stand by 
everything you’ve done with TKO? 


MARK: I’ll say this, and it’s probably very unprofession¬ 
al of me to do so, but I was very disappointed with the 
Real Kids and my dealings with them. They’re an old 
1976 punk band from Boston. Colleagues of the New 
York Dolls and the Ramones and stuff. Great, great 
band. I’ve been a fan of that band for years. We were 
lucky enough to be involved with them coming out and 
playing their first show in San Francisco in about twenty 
years. I talked to the guys about doing a new album, 
and I was thrilled to have the opportunity, but it just 
ended up not working out at all. The new music they 
recorded was great. On one hand it was great ‘cos I 
never thought I would have had the chance to do a 
record with the Real Kids. But on the other hand it was 
just such a disappointment, the way things worked out 
with the band, ‘cos they were just having problems and 
stuff and the album ended up not happening. Do I regret 
it? I don’t regret anything I do. I’ve learned from all of 
it. But that’s probably about the biggest disappointment 
on the label. That’s another thing for people who try to 
call us an Oi! label. I mean, that band is completely at 
the other end of the spectrum. The Real Kids were very 
influential on the Garage Punk scene. They were one of 
the classic American bands and certainly nowhere near 
the Oi! or skinhead thing at all. But, you know, personal¬ 
ities clash and egos clash and I’ve gotten along better 
with some bands than with others. I’ve had a few falling 
outs with people, but you’ve got to bury the hatchet, 
because they come back around, you know? I had a 
pretty serious falling out with the guys in One Man Army 
for a while, but I’m glad that we’re able to be friends 
again. 

R.77: Styles and trends within punk rock change so 
quickly in 



we’re really going to be moved by its popularity, you 
know? If it becomes more popular, then good, I’m sure it 
will be very good for us. As long as the bands keep 
playing and as long as I’m able to put it out. I’m not real¬ 
ly concerned with much else. 

R.77: What about making videos? Have you done 
any with your bands or would you be interested in 
fronting the money for a project like that? 

Mark: Actually, we’ve just started doing videos. We’ve 
done two Thug Murder videos, two Anti-Seen videos, a 
Generators video and then the Partisans have done one 
on their own, which they sent to us. I haven’t seen it yet. 
We’ve just gotten into that and it’s kind of a new thing for 
me. 

R.77: What song did The Generators do? 

MARK: “Down In The City”. It’s something we’re not 
spending much money on at all. I think for a label of our 
size it would be really stupid to spend a bunch of money 
on videos. I mean, Rancid spent a couple of hundred 
bucks on one of their videos and it ended up being 
played on M.T.V. a good few times. It did really good. 
Then Pennywise turned around and spent $75,000 on a 
video and it got played once. A label like Epitaph can 
afford to do that. That would kill us, if I blew $75,000 on 
a video and nothing ever came of it. Granted it was 
Pennywise, so the record sold great anyway. 

R.77: Most of the camcorder ones tend to look much 
better anyway. 

MARK: Yeah. I think it depends on how you do it. 

There are ways you can do a video for cheap and make 
it look good. It’s not like you have to spend a fortune on 
it. We’re sending them out to all the Cable Access Punk 
T.V. shows that we can find in the States. All the internet 
punk T.V. stuff and a few of the extreme sports shows. 

It's a new thing for us and once we have enough of them, 
we’ll probably make a tape with them all on it and sell it, 
or send it to record stores for them to play it. I don’t 
even know if video tapes are the way to go or DVD’s. 

It’s hard to tell. It’s like if you were starting a label right 
when c.d.’s were just coming out. 


America, 
a lot more so 
than in Europe. 

In the mid 
nineties all the 
Californian bands 
as now they all wanl 


X 

icksparrer. 

MARK: (laughs) Yeah, a lot of them do. 

R.77: So, it’s happy days for a label like TKO right 
now. But what about five years down the line when 
peoples attention has shifted to another style of 
punk? Do you think you’ll be left behind? Do you 
think that will effect the label or do you even contem 
plate things like that at all? 


MARK: Street Punk I don’t think was nearly as big as 
everyone thought it was. It was too out there and maybe 
to real to be as successful as some of the skate rock 
was, with extreme sports and that. It’s still very much an 
underground thing. The Dropkick Murphys distinguished 
themselves, but their sound really evolved. The stuff 
they’re doing is very punk influenced, but there’s a lot of 
other elements involved too. As long as there are bands 
out there that are playing the sort of punk music that I 
like, then I’ll continue to do the label. They don’t have to 
be street punk bands, just as long as it’s stuff that I like. 

I mean, that poster behind you there of the Loose Lips, 
those guys are kind of like the New York Dolls. I know 
they listen to a lot of punk and probably some Oi!, but it’s 
certainly very far away from being an Oi! band. Even the 
Bodies too, their debut 7 inch was our sixth release and 
they’ve been working with us since the early days. Again 
they probably listen to a lot of Oi! and probably have an 
Oi! influence, but they’re coming on stage with make-up 
on and stuff. They just play whatever they want and 
sound a bit like Killed By Death or something. Real 
weird, obscure 70’s punk and that’s because they’re all 
record collectors. They basically sound like their record 
collections, played live. So whether that changes or not, 
I’ve always been open to stuff outside that. Because 
that’s a really narrow genre. I do love that stuff, I love it 
all, but I also like a lot of other stuff too, so I don’t think 


R.77: How do you feel about the distribution you’ve 
gotten outside of North America? 

MARK: l think considering where we’re at, it’s great. 

We re really happ|r with Mordam. They do way better 
than we could ever do on our own. Because they’re 
an independent company they don’t put any restric- 
s on or hassle us about stuff we do. I think they’re a 
perfect company for us to be working with right now. 
Definitely gelling stuff outside of North America is a big 
gjFdHKpecially when you have bands going over to 
Europe and touring, you want to make sure they’re being 
well taken care of. It’s always an issue and I’m always 
sort of toying with different ideas on how to work that, you 
know? We tried licensing titles and we try to encourage 
bands to go to Europe and start their own relationships 
with European labels. A band like the Forgotten, who go 
over there, where their album is available as an import. 
But then they do an album on Knockout, collecting all 
their singles together, which people in America can get, 
but Europeans can’t, only as an import. You know we* 
still get to sell the record in Europe, but at the same time 
we got someone over there looking out for their interests. 
When you consider that most of it is only available as an 
import, I think it gets over there quite well. I know our 
stuff does pretty well in Japan too. 


R.77: What about the Reducers going with People 
Like You in Europe? Was that anything to do with 
you? 

MARK: Yeah. Actually he was over here last Friday. 
That’s a label the Reducers were working with before 
they came to us, actually. So that was already part of 
the deal. They had already agreed with him ahead of 
time that he would get the next album for Europe. A 
band like the Generators as well, I think are much better 
known in Europe than they are in the States. They went 
over to Germany for their first two albums and then 
recorded an e.p. for People Like You, which was only 
available over there. So it was really through the 
Generators that I got in touch with People Like You and 
he since has licensed the Thug Murder record for 
Europe. It’s still a new relationship and we’re just kind of 
getting things off the ground. I know from what you guys 
tell me that he does a great job over there. He knows 
the market and he owns a shop himself too. Like us, it’s 

a small operation. 







are as old as punk itself and are the sort of 

band that you either love or hate. I was in the 
latter category ‘till I heard their first two albums not 
so long ago. Up to that point I possessed but one 
Dickies record, the dreadful “Second Coming”. 
Reason enough to dislike them, I feel. Like so 
many bands of their era, the Dickies went 
through a rough mid-career crisis, both per¬ 
sonally and musically, but have again 

recaptured the spirit of their earlier 

work - arguably getting out of a twenty-year 
relationship with heroin (and it’s musical 
equivalent - A+M Records) helped no end. 
Poor distribution and promotion plagued 
the band’s career while part of Triple X 


Records (interestingly various other bands too had the same complaint regarding that label) and it 
wasn’t until Dickies fanatic Fat Mike called one day and asked if they’d be interested in doing some¬ 
thing with F3t Wreck Chords that they were really re-launched. After various undisclosed 
cash transactions took place, the result was “My Pop The Cop” 7 inch, turning the band on to a 
whole new generation of potential Dickies fans. True to the group’s form it was a five-year wait 
for their follow up full length entitled “All This And Puppet Stew”. A different set of rules to their 
earlier days this time around though - no mobbings by crazed teenage girls, no appearances on Top 
Of The Pops and presumably no million-dollar bank accounts, (that all went up their noses years 
ago). These days the Dickies are content to live life playing in moderately sized venues, making 
enough money to render them comfortable and maybe just the odd stadium tour with the Offspring. 
Not a bad old life really, is it? (Live Photos from the Shelter, Dublin) 








RIOT.77: You’ve just wrapped up your European tour. How do you think it went? 

STAN LEE: Where are you from? 

R.77: Dublin. 

STAN: Oh, Dublin!.Great city. We were around Temple Bar, making emails and 

stuff. Pretty cool town, Dublin. We had a good time. 

R.77: What about Leonard getting that pint thrown at him at the end of the set? 

STAN: I didn’t even notice. That won’t put me off coming back again. That’s all part 
of the fun (laughs). 

R.77: You didn’t play Belfast this time, I noticed. I know the last time you 
played, you weren’t too happy with the conditions up there. Was that why you 
left it out this time? 

STAN: Belfast and Dublin are two totally different animals I think, from what we saw. 

But what would I know? I just get off a bus and walk in. Dublin was more fun, but I 
don’t want to get into any Belfast/Dublin war (laughs). It just seemed that Dublin really 
worked for us, and the other one was just a weird gig. I don’t really know anything 
about Belfast. All we saw was that gig and then it was on to Dublin. 

R.77: Were the crowd turn outs good on this tour? 

STAN: Yeah, most of them. There was a couple of weird spots. 

R.77: Any highlights for you? 

STAN: Uhhhhhh!.There was a highlight at a place in Germany.Ireland was kind 

of a highlight too. We just flew out for the day. We went to a good restaurant and they 

played Van Morrison and U2 and stuff (laughs) .Where else?.Newcastle was 

good.Yeah, there were a few. 

R.77: You had Olga from the Toy Dolls joining you on the tour. How did that 
come about and how did he work out? 

STAN: That happened because of the world of computers and email. He wrote me an 
email of congratulations on our new album, that we put out. He happened to get a copy 
and said he couldn’t take it off his c.d. player. Then at the end of the letter he said, 

“P.S. If you’ve ever got a spot on bass, then I’m your guy”. I didn’t think anything of it 
for a second. Then I read it again and went, “Wait a minute. You’re a guitar player. 

You know how to play bass?”, I wrote. He said, “Yeah, it’s me favourite instrument” 
(laughs). I said, “Alright, call me”, so he called me and said, “Yeah, I can play. I want 
to do it”. So, we made a spot for him. He’s the greatest. He’s just a super cool, hum¬ 
ble, sweet guy (laughs). He doesn’t cuss, he doesn’t smoke and he’s so.inno¬ 

cent! (laughs). He’s a trip. He’s been a breathe of fresh air. 

R.77: Was the tour a one off for him or is he staying in the band? 

STAN: We’re taking him to Japan and Australia in late April or May. Yeah, he’s kind of 
in the band now, but I don’t know how it’s going to work out, being that he lives in 
England. But it’s just an airplane ride. We’ll see what happens for future records and 
everything. Right now we just want to kind of tour this one and see what happens. 

R.77: What happened with Rick? Is he not coming back? 

STAN: Well, he’s here, but he doesn’t really want to tour now, you know? We got a 
new rhythm section and it’s working out. The drummer wears a chicken suit. What 
could be better than that? 

R.77: Is it totally you and Leonard that run the whole show? 

STAN: Yeah, basically. 

R.77: How much of an input do the other guys have? Do you ever use any of 
their ideas? 

STAN: Well, he came up with the chicken suit. 

R.77: Ok, with each new rhythm section you acquire, do they have to totally repli¬ 
cate their parts as per the records or are they free to throw their own bits in here 
and there? 

STAN: They kind of start with that, yeah, and if they come up with a chop that we like, 
we’ll say, “Yeah, that works”. If something works, then it works. We let them have 
enough reign to do it in their style, I guess. But they’ve got to be able to replicate what 
was done before to get the nod. 

R.77: My next question was actually for Leonard, but perhaps you can answer it. 
That vocal style that he has, was that something that he had to practice on a lot in 
the beginning, or did he just start singing and that’s what came out? 

STAN: I think that’s just how he sings. 

R.77: Did the Dickies start out around the time of the Masque? 

STAN: Yeah, that was the greatest. 

R.77: That was quite a violent time in L.A. punk from what I’ve read and seen on 
videos and stuff. What was it like? 

STAN: Well, the fights didn’t really start until around 1983 and that was more of an 
Orange County thing. I mean, the time of the Masque, the Whiskey, the Starwood, all 
those early days were awesome. 

R.77: I can’t imagine that the punk crowd in those days would have initially been 
very receptive of what the Dickies were doing. It was very different to what was 
going on at the time. 

STAN: Yeah, but they took to us straight away, actually. We didn’t pay many dues. 

We started the band and got picked up by A+M just three months later or something. 

The Sex Pistols got thrown off the label, they were looking for a punk band and we got 
the nod. That’s why we spent a lot of time doing England. It was pretty neat for us 
nineteen year olds. 

R.77: When “The Incredible Shrinking Dickies” came out, that was released at a 
special budget price of £2.99, right? 

STAN: Yeah, in England I think it was. 

R.77: Was that just to obtain a higher chart position and did it work? 

STAN: Yeah, it worked. It kept that record in the charts for a long time. I think it was 
in the charts for about six months. It wasn’t my idea or anything. Some marketing guy 
at A+M came up with it or something. Maybe it sold to a lot more kids that way, I don’t 
know. That’s interesting that you even know that. I didn’t even know it for a long time. 
Like, “What do you mean? It’s cheaper than other records? Oh, well that’s ok.” You 
know? 

R.77: What about the infamous cover you had for “Nights In White Satin”. You 
were all wearing KKK hoods.. 

STAN: Yeah, just “Knights”, that’s what they call the KKK guys. So it was just a play 
on that. 

R.77: Did that cause a lot of trouble at the time? 

STAN: (laughs) No it didn’t at all. It surprises the hell out of us that A+M would let that 
happen, but they gave us total freedom. 

R.77: The cover was banned, was it not? 

STAN: No, it was a U.S. single release, but I don’t know if it got banned. Maybe that’s 
a rumour that happened years later, I don’t even know. It was a while back. I don’t 
think it was banned, but it might have been. 













R.77: You done an alternative cover for it though, didn’t you? 

STAN: Yeah, we did one in tucsedo’s too. That was the English one. 

R.77: At the time when you had that hit with “Banana Splits” and the whole Top 
Of The Pops thing and the mobbing in Newcastle, did you think the Dickies were 
on the verge of being massive or did you realise it was just going to be one off? 

STAN: Well, it was massive from where I was looking at it. We were just kids from the 
Valley who wanted to make a single and all of a sudden there’s all this Dickies mania 
going on. It was kind of overwhelming, but we chose the path to drive it into the ground 
and take a drug path, instead of a music path, after that. I don’t blame it on anything or 
anyone. 

R.77: Was it a lot bigger in England than in America? 

STAN: Yeah, it was a lot bigger in England. We’d play 3,000 seaters and Newcastle 
City Hall and be going, “Jesus! This is mas¬ 
sive!”. So, yeah, it was a lot of fun. 

R.77: How long did that whole trip last for? 

STAN: Uhhhhhhh!!!.’78 to’80. 

R.77: Was that the best time for you being 
in the Dickies? 

STAN: Ehhhhh!!!.You know the last tour 

was just as fun as any, if not more fun. I can’t 
figure out if that’s because it’s new or what. 

The size or success of the band at the time 

doesn’t affect that.Whatever!!. We’ll 

slug it out to ten people or ten thousand peo¬ 
ple.I dunno, it still beats flipping burgers, 

you know?.And I’ll get to see Australia 

next year for the first time. We’re doing Japan 
so we figured we may as well throw Australia in 
there as well. That’s almost confirmed. 

R.77: You were over in Japan before, 
weren’t you? 

STAN: We did Japan in 2000 and it was awe¬ 
some. We’d never been there and didn’t know 
what to expect. But it was sell out’s every¬ 
where and it was very cool. 

R.77: Did you not know you were fairly big 
over there, before you went over? 

STAN: Well, I don’t know. I had no idea what 
was going to happen. The great thing was, we 
were playing “Gigantor” in Tokyo and I looked 
down and there’s two kids that are crying 
(laughs). That made it all worth it. It was like, 

“Oh! They get it!” It always amazes me that 
we can sit here in the San Fernando Valley and 
come up with some stupid tunes and be able to 
go play them all over the world, if there’s an 
audience. That’s astounding to me. 

R.77: Anywhere else in the world that 
you’d like to play that you haven’t been to 
before? 

STAN: I’d like to do South America. We 


haven’t been there. It’s supposed to be massive down there, but we’ve never done it. 
The Ramones are huge there, so. 

R.77: I was reading somewhere that at the time you did Top Of The Pops, they 
wouldn’t play your video two weeks in a row ‘cos they wouldn’t allow an 
American band to be number one? 

STAN: That’s all true. That’s absolutely true. They told me that was their policy. It 
went from 22 to 5 or something like that and one more play might have put it over the 
top. And it also would have sold enough records to get the Sex Pistols, “God Save The 

Queen” single out of Derek Greene’s safe for me. We had a deal (laughs).But we 

didn’t quite hit the mark to get it, so he kept it. One more play would have been great, 
“But no, you’re American. That’s our policy”. 

R.77: Did that anger you a lot at the time? 

STAN: It didn’t anger me, no, ‘cos I 
was just amazed we were top ten to 
begin with. I’m like, “What the 
fuck????”. I’m driving down the street 
hearing it on the radio and that was 
cool. It was a lot different. When 
you’re on the radio you get to the mass¬ 
es. People get what they get to hear, 
or it’s underground, you know what I 
mean? You’ve got to know about it or 
know someone who does. But when 
you’re on the radio, it’s just huge. We 
did a tour with the Offspring a couple of 
summers ago and it was massive, ‘cos 
they’re on the radio. That’s the way to 

get to the kids and the people.It 

just hasn’t happened for us since 1978 
or whatever (laughs). 

R.77: Yer man from the Offspring 
name-drops you a lot as hero or 
something, doesn’t he? 

STAN: Yeah, Noodles and Dexter are 
big fans. 

R.77: Did Noodles come out and 
play with you at one of those gigs? 

STAN: Yeah, he played all of them. 

And he was scared to death too. It 
was funny as hell. He’s like shaking 
when I walked over to him. It all start¬ 
ed when he came into our dressing 
room and goes, “Is this how “Gigantor” 
goes?” I said, “Yeah! You’re in the 
car. You’re coming on stage to do it.” 
Because he had it, you know? (laughs). 
The first time he did it, I walked over to 
him and he’s standing there, white as a 
ghost, just shaking (laughs). He goes, 
“I’m so fuckin’ nervous”. He can play in 
front of an Offspring crowd and it’s no 




















gets you. 


problem. But he was scared to death to play with us (laughs). That was really funny. 
But then he got over it and he was all excited, so he played it for the whole tour. He 
was very cool. 

R.77: It’s been well documented that you went through the whole drugs thing for 
a while. A lot of writers who done that often say that they came up with their 
best stuff, whilst under the influence. Do you think that was true at all in the 
case of the Dickies or did you just find it all to be a complete waste of time and 
money? 

STAN: I don’t know if the drugs wrote the songs. I won’t go there. I don’t think it hurt 
the songs, it might have hurt us, but the music was still good. We did some good 
records like that, but eventually it catches up with you. 

R.77: How long did that last for? 

STAN: Twenty years. 

R.77: Do you remember much of those years? 

STAN: I remember a little bit. Sure, I remember it. When it got realp U 

eighties and it stayed bad for a long time. It was hard to give it up. It was weiftnorS' 
good year. Whatever, that’s all behind me now. I’ve been clean for five and a half 
years. 

R.77: Are you completely sober now? Do you even drink? 

STAN: No, nothing. It’s a new ride. It’s a new ride in the amusement park. Who 
would know it would be fun? It’s been interesting and it’s been up and dowp # It’s 
called life. Sometimes you get the bear and sometimes the bear 
It’s better this way or else I’d still be doing it the ojher 
way. A 

y R.77: Captain Oi! were the label that 
finally got around to re-issueing you/ 

V first two albums. I heard that A+M 

were initially |o6k»fig f^ fifty grand J 
a piece to license them to any¬ 
one. Did tRjey come to 
some sort of a compro¬ 
mise in the end cos I 

hard%f|t|nk 
Captai 
afford 
sort of 

STAN: 
guy man; 
he gave th« 

But he sei 

somehowJpTnd done a 
Some of the lyrics are 
album and I 
about that, 
ondibne am 
one, he 
But, you ki 
and say, 
ing on tfl 
one he I 
it righj 
sea 
the 
R.77: 
on with 

STAN: Not really. He got hold of me about the 
lyrics, but I didn’t own those records so I had no say 
about it. It kind of put a crimp in our bootlegging 
business though (laughs). We stopped doing that. 

R.77: Oh! Yeah! You used to make your own 
copies of those records to sell at gigs, right? 

STAN: Yeah, we knocked out a few. Not a lot. But 
then he came out with the better packaging and nicer 
product so it wa s alright. We just wanted them out 
and wanted"people tck fae ar them. But now with the 
Internet, musi6:jsJre^*fByay, you know what I mean? 

I^about that? 

1 who steals some stuff for 




bone to pick with him 
what he had for the sec- 
all out. But the first 
there were mistakes, 
mean, you can hear it 
saying”. The packag- 
f good and on the first 
acks on it. And he did 
ledrock Barney” on the 
ight call. It was around 

say in what was going 



me (laughs). Smmold stCf 
Band. Where the It 
can just push a button al 
this” (laughs), you know? 
c.d. cover and everything, todttt all! 
even want a proper copy. It ws» lif^e; 
ping it (laughs) What are you going 
uJf 

R.77: Do you think it affects record fble 

STAN: WellIjdon’t you? I know they’re se 
I’m siJre it Effects it. But maybe it helps in 
wouldn’t buy it, will get it. If it was me and I 


Sensational Alex Harvey 
that on c.d? “Oh! You 
!t me this and that and 
over with “Puppet Stew”, 
nternet (laughs). He didn’t 
I got it!” He has more fun rip¬ 
’s kind of a bummer for bands like 


uch? 

ig a lot more blank c.d.’s that’s fj 
live gigs ‘cos people who noj 
ally liked the band, I’d want * 
are j« 


It^ounds exactly the same though, so in a lot of cases peoph 
I can’t stop it, so whatever. ^ nr . ^ 

Has anyone re-issued the first two albums in the State: 

:o get over there? 

N: In 1§90 A+M put them out. They sold out of them ai 
sy had the “Great Dictations” and they put out the first 
ave to get the Captain Oil’s now. They’re imports so they’^Sxpensive 

get them. 

R.77: You used a few different product 
do you feel you got the best results wf 

STAN: I don’t know. I handed -Ry|P Qr< 

:o to heljMlim 


and six hours later he came out and I went back in. “Sound’s good to me. Print it”, 
you know? (laughs). I didn’t hear anything I wanted to change so I guess this guy 
knows what he’s doing. We had to wait six months for him. Fat Mike said, “Here’s 
your choices”. Jerry Finn wanted to do it and I kind of wanted to use him, ‘cos he had 
some hits at the time, but sonically I think the record is awesome. I think the songs are 
all real strong and it’s a good sounding record. 

R.77: So, when Fat approached you initially about signing with them, you’d 
never actually heard of the label before or been aware of its existence? 

STAN: Not me, but the other guys in the band had. 

R.77: So, that’s what pushed you to sign with them? 

STAN: Yeah! They were like, “Fat!! Yeah! Do it”. What do I know? I’m out of the 
loop. I looked into it and they were moving some punk records. They were really into 
it. He called and said, “Can you do something like the first and second album?” I said, 
“How much are we talking?” He came up with a figure and I said, “Yeah! We can do 
(laughs). He just didn’t want anything too poppy. He’s got some Fat sound or 

[ething.I dunno, I don’t think we sound like the other bands on the label. But I 

think he just wanted punk rock, straight up, you know? That’s what he wanted. 

R.77: Do you not hear the Dickies in every one of the other bands on the label? 

STAN: Not really.Occasionally. A lot of people say that. Saying there’d be no 

Green.Day without us, but I don’t know about that. I don’t really hear it. We’ve got a 
kind of sound, with a weird singer on top of it. It just kind of is what it is. It’s original 
enough. I don’t know about all that. That’s for you guys to come up with, you 
know? 

R*77: I’d imagine that when you signed with Fat your whole audience 
must have changed. Because before you signed with them, The 
Dickies were always kind of known as the old guys punk band, 
where as now I’m sure there’s so many 
people hearing you for the first time. k 

STAN: |/Vell, yeah they’re definitely getting * Jjp 

||?|jigeror I’m getting older, I don’t know. g? 

Ifs'kind bf a mixed bag, but there’s a lot of jmm 

young kids showing up which is super 
cool, seeing a sixteen year old 
Jb £‘ n 9’ n 9 lyrics t0 
* J ff JH pdYjfcoodv It^jj 

Bj f . ( " The Woodshed” 

<" JBf, £& (laughs). So, it’s very cool. 

MfJ f R.77: You had a song on the sound 

track to the movie “Baseketball”. How did 
that come about? That was a pretty big movie 
-- m the States wasn’t It? - 

- STAN: Yeah 
happened? I don’ll 
a song on it. I don’t knd* 

Me”. And right now we just got pitched an idea for t 
which we might knock something; out foj It’s a spec deal J 
whack. Give us something to do fdr the next three weeks. 

R.77: Tell me a bit about SHAG who does a lot of your arl 
STAN: He’s a guy I found who was framing my Spiderman artw^r^ He worked at his 
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parents framing shop and hi 
first commercial gig which 
ed using him, and then oth 
“....Puppet Stew” was like 
album covers anymore”, 
play the, “I gave you your firstj< 
can do this. I need a 400-year-old Pun< 
wouldn’t take no for an answer, so finally il 
time we get off the phone, so alright I’ll do 
he sent it to me and it was beautiful. I sail 
goes, “What??? You’re Kidding??? How 
college art student. Figure it out”, (laughs) 
old Dutch masterwork and took the cracks off that, put it 
it’s hanging in my living room. He’s moved on now, thougl 
hook. 

R.77: Any ideas of who you’d like to work with in thi 

STAN: Artistically? jg 0 

R.77: Yeah. 

r STAN: It depends what the project is. 

R.77: Do you do any of the cover drawings yo|rselj 
STAN: No, just the ideas. Then we give them t< 

R.77: You made a cartoon video there a whi 
STAN: Have you seen it? 

R.77: No, I haven’t. 

STAN: That’s another case where a vide 
and said, “I do videos. I’d love to do 
going to pay for that, but send me your 
sent it and I saw it and liked it, but I s 
for if. And he said, “That’s funny 


me stuff that he did. I g^ve him a shot to do his 
Killer Klowns” cover, anglm^fiailed that so we start- 
so he got all famounted to get him to do 
I called him and he said, “Nah! I don’t do 
art shows all over the world. I had to 
ith him (laughs). “There’s no one else that 
Judy. C’mon, do me a favour”. I 
“I’d be done with this thing by the 
him a couple of months a ndj 
make it look 400 j 
to ( 





talent. 

hat’s that all about? 


howed up at a gi< 


gig 

not 


I said, “Fat’s 
check it out”. He 
’t think they’ll pay 
:ed to them and I 


sent them one as well”. I mean, the guy was actually into it 
k enough to do a lot of homework, and he’d sent Fat a thing of 
. § what he’d done too and they said, “Yeah!”. So I said, “Ok! 

Do it”, and he knocked it out. It’s pretty cool. 

R.77: What is it exactly? 

STAN: It’s like a 70’s type cartoon, like The Osmonds or The Jacksons kind of thing. 
Scooby Doo type thing and “Doughnut Man” is the track. It’s a good little video. You 
can see it on the Internet on www.thedickiesarchives.com site. It’s been played on-a 
couple of TV. Cable access shows. I don’t know who else is playing it. We just did it 
and that’s someone else’s job to get it played. But I know you cp&seeit bn~the site. 
R.77: Looking back over your career to date and the amount of tours you’ve 
been on, particularly the earlier ones, what are some of your fondest memories? 
What was it like touring with the Jam and the Stranglers? 

STAN: That was cool. They were pretty serious and we weren’t (laughs). It workrf 
for some reason. Especially the Jam tour. That was a blast. They were so fuckin’ 
great. Paul Weller was awesome. That was a fun tour. That was probably around 
’78, before the whole “Banana Splits” thing took off. 










taken a fair few slaps in the school yard and didn’t view this to be much different. 

On May 8th 1949, when Billy was six and a half years old, Mona mysteriously pro¬ 
duced a baby son whom she named Michael. Her paramour was a local man, who 
had no intention of marrying Mona and Michael became Billy and Florence’s unofficial 
new brother. Michael’s arrival at Stewartville Street was seen as a great blessing, with 
much love and attention focused on the new comer, even by Billy’s father, as William 
could love him without interference from the past/ When he looked at his own children 
he saw Mamie, but that thorn was absent from his relationship with Michael. 

It is believed William knew little about the abuse Billy was receiving from Mona, as he 
worked long hours and his only real time with his own children would be on Sunday 
mornings when he took them to a gentlemen’s club to play billiards. 

Author, Stephenson then takes us into Billy’s pubescent years, shifting our focus away 
from his rough home life and on to the education he picked up on the street, from long¬ 
ing to be in a pub with the adults laughing and joking, to discovering masturbation and 
developing an interest in the opposite sex. Late one night when Billy was ten years 
old, he awoke to find his father “interfering” with him. Then, and for the next four or 
five years his father’s frequent sexual abuse was a mystery to Billy. He says, ‘The 
most awful thing was that it was kind of pleasant, physically, you know? That’s why 
nobody tells. I remember it happening a lot - not every night, but every night you 
were in a state of thinking it was going to happen, that you’d be awakened by it. I 
would pray for the holidays. I couldn’t wait for us to go to the seaside, ‘cos then we 
would have separate beds”. Stephenson, % psychiatrist, finds it hard to come up with 
an answer to why William molested his son, and puts it down to perhaps, as with many 
perpetrators, William himself being sexually assaulted in his childhood. Historical 
accounts of that culture and time would suggest that in those overcrowded conditions, 
incest was extremely common. 

To avoid the reality of his life Billy became deeply embroiled in various forms of 
escapism, from reading books to taking an interest in cars and planes, to his love of 
being a member of the Wolf Club and the Boy Scouts. Billy attended St. Gerard’s sec¬ 
ondary school and things began to improve education-wise for him. He got along bet¬ 
ter with the teachers there and felt comfortable in that environment. Overcrowding 
became a huge problem in the Glasgow tenements and the corporation moved the 
Connolly’s along with hundreds of other families ten miles away to a housing estate in 
Drumchapel. The new two-story house was more spacious so Billy no longer shared a 
bed with his father, thus his sexual abuse came to an end, down to lack of opportunity 
on his William’s part. Mona continued to beat Billy however, but he was getting bigger 
and she realised her physical disadvantage and moved on to mind games instead. 

One of Billy’s friends, Billy McKinnel came from Bearsden, an up-market district in 
northwest Glasgow, who he’d visit from time to time on his bike. One day whilst 
watching television there a Glasgow comedian named Chic Murray came on and Billy 
found him hilarious. He could actually relate to his humour as opposed to exclusively 
English comedians he’d previously heard. Billy maintains that at this moment he knew 
he wanted to spend his life being a funny man. He fell in love with the Teddy Boy 
image and discovered rock n’ roll. Having left school at fifteen Billy became a mes¬ 
senger boy in John Smith’s bookstore before going on to work as a van sales helper in 
Bilstards Bakery in Anderston, but soon applied for a post in the shipyards which pro¬ 
vided the most employment in Glasgow at the time. The years he spent here both as 
ah apprentice and more experienced welder were what shaped him into becoming an 
adult. On a visit to his grandparents house, Billy was informed that his mother was in 
town and given a piece of paper with an address on it of where she could be found. 

The meeting lasted approximately three minutes, before Mona sent him on his way, 
wishing him well. It took a few days for it to sink in before he got extremely angry at 
what had happened and the way his own mother had treated him. 

As Billy grew older in the shipyards he began to settle in a lot more and eventually 
became friendly with the older workmen, to which he viewed as his first real family. 

One man in particular - a sergeant in the Territorial Army, heavily influenced him. 

When Billy heard these part-time soldiers went abroad on exercises he decided to give 
it a go and went for a recruitment interview. He passed and became a paratrooper 
and was soon awarded his Territorial-Army Parachute Wings. He immediately pre¬ 
sented them to his then girlfriend June, who has treasured them ever since. Towards 
the end of the year he achieved his dream of following in his father’s footsteps in the 
forces and visiting foreign lands, when he and the Fifteenth Scottish Parachute 
Regiment went abroad for three weeks of exercises, taking in France, Libya and 
Cyprus. But soon he became disillusioned with the Territorial Army and began taking 
an interest in world events. 

Mona became even stranger at home to the extent that William had her examined by a 
doctor. She was taken away to psychiatric hospital, where she spent the rest of her 
days. 

Becoming deeply interested in music and the banjo in particular, Billy began to ferret 
out all sorts of folk music recordings as the family had recently moved to a tenement in 
Patrick, which was closer to the city centre and provided him with abetter social life. It 
wasn’t long before he purchased his own banjo for £2 at the Barrowland Market and 
quickly began taking lessons. He attended folk sessions where he met life-long friend 
Danny Kyle and began playing around the pubs and clubs of Glasgow in various 
bands. Unlike the more seasoned banjo players of his time, Billy would inject humor¬ 
ous ramblings in-between songs, which many onlookers hadn’t seen before as most 
other musicians took their playing extremely seriously. The story telling became more 
and the music less, until eventually Billy would merely put a flourish on his instrument 
following the punch line to story. He began to realise though that solo songs just didn’t 
suit the banjo and took up guitar too. He then wet on to form the Humblebums with 
flat-picking guitar player Tam Harvey. The ban drifted further afield than Glasgow and 
gigged around Scotland with their unofficial roadie Jamie Wark. Billy began to find 
himself a lot more within the folk community. He grew a beard and started to wear 
clothing that people would deem “outrageous”, but in truth just became his individual 
self. He began reading a lot more to and took to writing his own songs. His cousin 
John was the only family member that didn’t regard Billy as a freak and both became 
very close. 

There’s a brief paragraph included which could have gone more in-depth regarding 
Billy’s struggles with his sexuality. He broke up with his girlfriend June and began 
seeking a few experiences with other men. The author almost comes across as being 
embarrassed or even ashamed of this part of Billy’s past, which I found quite offensive 
and puts it down to victims of childhood sexual abuse often experiencing sexual confu¬ 
sion in adulthood and Billy was no exception???? Stephenson goes on to say that 
she feels Billy made the right conclusion and he was definitely a heterosexual and is 
anxious to leave it at that, not giving it another mention for the entire book. 
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There’s been talk of this biography on 
Billy Connolly coming out for some 
time and now it finally sees the light of 

day. Written by his wife and partner of twenty years, Pamela Stephenson, “Billy” 

is a no frills and often candid approach to Connolly’s rise to world renowned folk come¬ 
dian, from his desperately poor and hopeless upbringing in the Glasgow tenements. 

Of Irish decent, Billy’s grandfather moved to an extremely anti-Irish Glasgow following 
the famine in the 1920’s. Many of the other seven million victims had been emigrating 
since the seventeenth century to the States or Canada, but Jack Connolly’s Conemara 
born family probably made the better choice as the average length of life for Irish 
refugees who reached America was six years after landing. The American streets 
were not paved with gold, but rather Irish immigrants were expected to pave the streets 
themselves for very low wages. Glasgow’s anti-Irish stance at the time was much 
down to religious, racial, cultural and economic differences and the fear of locals losing 
jobs to the incomers - Many jobs were available to Protestants only. 

Billy’s father William was a devoted Catholic and Celtic football supporter to his dying 
day, who had been conscripted into the Royal Air Force at twenty-three years of age 
and spent most of his time travelling the world where his engineering skills would be 
required. This left Billy’s mother, Mamie, on her own to rear two children, with another 
lover, Willie Adams, before she eventually, “Closed the door and never came back”, 
leaving Billy and his sister Florence on their own. They would never see their mother 
again while growing up. William’s sisters Margaret and Mona stepped in to bring them 
up, taking them to live in their Stewartville Street tenement, in Patrick. Upon arrival 
both Billy and his sister had to be washed in scabies lotion and have hair lice removed. 
Billy was somewhat ostracised from mixing with other children in the neighbourhood, 
due to the Catholic/Protestant division, which seems humourus now and is often made 
light of in his stand up performance to this day, but at the time I’d imagine it was very 
different and reflected the ignorance forced on to people by the church. 

In March 1946 Billy’s father returned from war, missing a great chunk of the children’s 
upbringing and not at all willing to discuss his wife’s absence. William simply settled in 
to the Stewartville Street house, stashing his massive Air Force trunk under his bed. 
Billy attended a catholic boys school where religious values were order of the day. 
Things began to change for the worse at home. William, clearly suffering from the 
mental trauma of being in the war, had little time for his children and was an absent 
parent, while the harsh reality of rearing two children began to hit Margaret and Mona, 
as they realised their single lives were now over. The novelty of having Billy and 
Florence around the house began to wear off. At the receiving end of both physical 
and mental abuse in school at the hands of vicious teachers, Billy was too traumatised 
and afraid to ask for help with his education and ended up simply not doing any work 
and suffering the consequences. Much the same was going on at home as well as 
Mona savagely beat Billy several times a week for being, “good for nothing”. Connolly 
says this didn’t bother him too much at the time as the way he looked at it was, he’d 
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Having quit hiMHpi as a welder tje went on to work as a banjo player in a play called, 
“Clydesid# with Tam Harvey After the play had run it’s course both men went back to 
playingyis the Humblet^umi around the Scottish folk circuit, gettinocgjppisteiyl 
smashed.drunk eypry night in thl process. Billy’s high tolerancpPPScohobvas o*s 
the increase the furtherJIfe threw himself intb the folk music social life. AnJUer brief 
encounter with his mother who tried to c alm hin|flown furtherBilly; 

“What d4es sh^jink, she’s going to bef^motlfcr now?” At a Humol^ratns gftftn 
Paisley, BillfB^flro a man named Geriy RaffeJpwhom he becameclose friends with 
and went on to replace Tam in the Hyratiebu«*!rmuch to Tam’s disd|f)|3||l. Billy had 
an on/off relationeteDwith a girl named Iris, who fell pregnant with his firsfson, James 
Maxton Connolly, couple wet? married in a registry office costing them £40 and 
then moved int^p rgq down building|with a bedroom and kitchen. The Himblebums 
went their separate ways and Billy tejgan gigging solo, playing his first set in 1970. 

His popularity grew rapidly and he ^ offere| seven weeks in the States playing Irish 
bars. He*bega n putti ng his neck oiifeven tether as more and more people began 
warming to hjs^j lfe^er the next lew. His reputation tookotyjid he wqnt from the 
backroorrfSflRf Glasgow to world to|jrs. hisJjfomQ^jHRppearancf on the 
Parkinsoff show was a big breakajd sal/ him craiB^mother market tnal normally 
would not be so turned on by his brand of^comed}§^Vith all this going on l^iad 
another child named Cara with Iris and they moved to their own house in the GQjuntry- 
side, as the money began to roll in. 

Billy’s parody of the Tammy Wynette song, “D.I.V.O.ft.C.E” went to number one 

in the charts, wWflPme original merely peeked it number twelves. HI Wrote his oWn 
stage play, “And Me Wi’ A Bad Leg” and a documentary about him was screened at the 
Edinburgh Film J^tival. 

On tour in Americ^J|§gpj|s supporting Elton John^ dying on stage pyery light illhe 
process and learned ! ^Piard way hop^o win audiences over, ^He Began to mingle 
with the rich and famous as Ns famf escalated and sanlf deeper into his cocaine and 
alcohol induced lifestyflSP He befriended Led Zeppeljplummer, John Bonham whilst 
over there and became the only person to ever interview hig te, ^ack Japme Billy 
appeared as a guest on the popular TV programmeJJNot TneWml GrClock News”, 
where he met the author, Pameta Stephenson forJBBfrst time. He had been a fan of 
the show already and was honoureJByappear Billy originally shpnned Pamela 
and passed her off as another groupie irt^b^J^gfinning. 

The book then takes us into a ridiculously lengthy history of the author’s roots, tracing 
them back as far as her great grand parents, which I could have done without. I 
thought the book was a biography on Billy Connolly??? Shspbegins to incorporate 
more of her own life into the book over the next few chapters, more so than t halfl f 

Biiiy ' s - * 1 jp**'** £ 

The couplers public persona grew to dizzy heights, being followed everywhere by jour¬ 
nalists and photographers, until they eventually had to move house to a more private 
locatiop in London. They went to court to fight for custody of Billy’s two children he 
had with Iris and won. Billy himself was an alcoholic at the time but felt Iris’s heavy 
drinking left her incapable of rearing two children, which doesn’t seem to make sense. 
He cut down on his drinking when around Pamela and his family but proceeded to get 


thoroughly plastered when out with friends. His film wdrk increased andje spent a 
large amount of time on various film locations around th^v/orld. By th*P§he Pamela 
had begun working on “Saturday Night Live” in America and topved to New York. Billy 
couldn’t stCTTiaoiii iij na in the States full-time at that point though Jie would later emi¬ 
grate there for goodTnfctead he stayed behind in Londdl, travelling oyer to Newnfork 
frequently ttPlsit his famijyjand go on axlfinking binge. By Ne\l Years Ever 1985~his 
drinking fiad rejjfrf^^limit and he de(|{|Bd iLwas time to give up. He has been 
sober efSr sine* 

Billy was at his fat! 
second stroke 


:’s bedside in the lab eighties when he died, havTn^Wired his 
nen told his sister oBN cHlltlfqpd sexual abuse, much to her sur¬ 
prise and anger^ He had also been in bitter contacn/tith his motherMSfttfe tnrfcugh 
the media, which hurt him a great deal. Not long aftellsbe too padfRl away. 

Having launched himself in America, with the help o%Whoopie Golfcl|)urg,|i§ 1987, his 
career slowly began to take off over there, through vf^prous hard work ana never giv¬ 
ing up. On December 20th 1989 Billy and Ifamela lire married on the Island of Fiji, 
with a mere twenty oeople invited to the cererjiony. ™ __ * 11 

The remainder of the boqkL^i 
and becomes a Jever cas^ffl 
From film star Jib rock stars, wl 
for Billy Coolly in those days. 

My over ajLanalysis of the book is thatlfcontaiSs n^any flaws and could have benefited 
greatly if fibre thought went into it, perhaps by a different author. There’s no question 
in my mind that BillyConnoll\N lifestory isj^n interesting one and rnogBPStl deserves 
a book Written on it; §fl being through th| biased eyes of his wife il^Phggest down¬ 
fall. Pamela can see no wrong in Billy #id much of her speculation is through rose- 
tinted wmdo\|s. The prime instance that springs to nfiind is th epo urt little” they went 
througllo g|W cus|c|dy of Billy’s chilcien. Stephenson justif^hfcK^^Saiming Iris 
was an alcoholic ana the|t|ldren were happier livgrc with BillyanSmer. Clearly ignor¬ 
ing the fact that Billy himself wa^an*alcohoTib and if was he who walked out on his 
family years ago, in search of hiaNjleer, thus leaving two kids wfttf1 single mother to 
be reared. The f a^ ltha^iiiiand Pamela were by this time filthy rich and could afford 
the best legal team Trfbfi^could bu^was obviously trtHreal reason they won the case, 
which is another side to Billy that sfl^not willing ta^liscuss. Also the fact that she is 
married to the subject would leave P you^^h the asp^ption that we would be offered 
some new quotes "or indeed an irlerview%i|jy|§^man. Billy is not interviewed at all 
throughout the book and all we get are quotes lifted from his videos down the years, 
providing nothing neyv. Surely that’s being cheated? On a more positive note the first 
half of the book conlerning Plly’s upbringing in Glasgow is a gripping and moving por- 
Jgyal of ^treme poverty and tough times, making it difficult to take in more thanjj few 
pSpes af^me - Nte s ign of any good book. It’s when Billy becomes fanmjs that it 
drops to extreme lev&s of mediocrity. You can almost picture Stephenson Bkjchei 
over a typewriter with a list of Hollywood celebrities, ticking them off one by one as she 
manages to work them into the text. Taken as a whole, “Billy” is worth a read, but his 
ultimate (auto)biography is yet to be written and hopefully by someone more neutral 
than his wife. 


f)r & least the IcfffMl&Qaaes or 
and namedropping irfBPfwood. 
is inetty much what had beobme 
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RIOT.77: So you were saying tonight’s gig is looking 
a bit ropey then? 

BOB TAYLOR: Yeah, there’s no guitar amp at the 

moment, so we’re not really sure what’s happening. 

whatever.If we don’t have a guitarist, I don’t care 

(laughs).He’s after walking off in a grump. 

(laughs). 


repressed our album without even telling us. This French 
geezer bought the entire back catalogue of Helen Of Oil 
and someone said to us, “Oh! Your album is coming out 
again”, and we’re like, “What the fuck is going on here?”. 
So we got in touch with the geezer and he sent us 
through some albums as payment and they totally redone 
the artwork. It looks fuckin’ terrible 

R.77: Is it totally new artwork? 


R.77: How did you enjoy Morecombe then? 
JOHHNY TAKEAWAY: What? 

BOB: Concentrate, we’re doing an interview. 
SCOTT: What, Morecombe? Yeah, it was great. 

R.77: Did you see Condemned 84? 


R.77: So, you’re just over for the two gigs, is it? 

BOB: Yeah. We’re going to record the gig tomorrow in 
Belfast and do one of those “Live And Loud” albums, like 
they used to release on Link Records. A really bad quali¬ 
ty live album. At Giros they’ve got the studio downstairs, 
so it should come out sounding half decent. 

R.77: Who’s putting that out? 

BOB: Damaged Goods.And then we’ve just started 

recording a new album as well, which should be for TKO 
Records in America. We’ve recorded four songs and one 
of them, “Down The Pub” is on the last Punch Drunk 
sampler. It was one of the first new ones that we record¬ 
ed. We’re probably just going to carry on recording 
....Just record loads and loads of shit and see if any of it 
is any good or not. It might not be good enough. We 
don’t have to release it ‘cos we’re paying for the record¬ 
ings ourselves. We’ll just license it to whoever is putting 
it out. It seems more sensible that way. We’ve made 
enough money from Hard Skin to foot the bill for these 
recordings. 

R.77: TKO is a fairly big label for you to be going 
with. I thought you only liked putting out stuff on 
really small indie labels? 

BOB: Yeah.well you have to kind of decide where 

you’re going and the thing is TKO is the biggest Oi! label 
there is apart from Captain Oi!, but Captain Oi! mainly 
does reissues, so it seems quite sensible to go with TKO. 

I think their advertising is really good. There’s adverts 
everywhere for every TKO band, and even though a lot of 
the stuff on the label I don’t particularly like, I still think it’s 

a really good label.I think he runs it quite well. 

And Helen Of Oi! isn’t around anymore. Well it is, 

kind of.This French geezer bought it and he 


BOB: Eh? .... Well it’s the same, but they just re-laid it 
out and they put the wrong picture on the back. Johhny 
Takeway went fuckin’ mental at them. You should see 

the fax he sent them (laughs).It’s like “I know the 

cover looks shit but that’s how it’s meant to look” (laughs) 

.’’This letter is supposed to be 3.1 inches across here 

.” (laughs).He was really anal. I mean, I didn’t 

give a fuck really, but Johnny laid out all the cover and 
did it how he wanted it, but then when they redid it, it 
looked shit. It did look shit, I’ll give him that. 

R.77: Did you get another box of albums off him for 
that? 

BOB: Yeah, they gave us 100 albums and 100 c.d’s. It’s 
really embarrassing selling them, though, ‘cos they look 
so terrible. It’s like “Do you want to buy an album?”, and 
you’re sort of hiding your head (laughs). They’ve all gone 
now, so we just carry on getting the American version. 

R.77: Who put it out over there? 

BOB: Broken 

R.77: You were advertised to playing over here last 
summer but it never happened. What was going on 
there? 

BOB: Uhhhhhhh!. 

R.77: Did you even know you were meant to be play¬ 
ing? (laughs) 

BOB: No! .... Mero is quite loose with his organisational 
skills, let’s say (laughs). It could have been that he 

asked me and I said, “Yeah, I’ll ask the guys”.But, 

no I don’t think so. Nothing was ever concrete. 


SCOTT: I saw the crowd coming out. 

BOB: I didn’t actually see them, but I heard on good 
authority from several people that there was lots of seig 
heiling and we did say stuff about it when we were on 

.There was something on a website yesterday about 

them pulling out of a gig in America, I think it was the 
GMM Beer Festival, because two of the bands on the bill 
had black members in them. Then there was a reply 
from them saying the reason they pulled out was 
because they weren’t paying them their flights and stuff. 
There’s too many dodgy things about that band, do you 
know what I mean? 

R.77: Yeah. Do you think it’s the band themselves 
that are dodgy or just their following? 

BOB: Their following is definitely dodgy and as for the 
band themselves, I reckon they’ve got tendencies. It’s 
quite unusual that they’ve never come out and said any¬ 
thing, ‘cos a lot of the racist bands are really outspoken 
about it. They actually want to be in that community of 
people who feel the same way. 

R.77: You think it’s more than just patriotism, do 
you? 

BOB: Yeah, I do. What do you reckon? 

R.77: I wasn’t too sure until I seen that at 
Morecombe, which made it fairly clear where they 
stood on the issue. 

BOB: Did you see the gig? 

R.77: Yeah, we went in to watch them. There was 
quite a few black people there actually. 









































It's a humid Saturday night in Dublin in 
late summer. Hard Skin are in town for 
an appearance alongside Blood Or 
Whiskey in Eamon Dorans. Not the type of 
pub where you,d expect to find three 
scruffy Brits sitting over expensive pints 
of Guinness and over-priced baskets of 
chips' discussing whether or not 
“Teenage Warning" is really a classic 
record. Hard Skin are a tough nut to crack 
and an even tougher one to interview. 
The boys aren't in the best of form. 
Johnny Takeaway has no guitar amp, 
Scott's arse is “red raw" and Bob Taylor is 
suffering from a case of gout. Mero (the 
evening's promoter) disappeared hours 
ago with the promise of returning with a 
guitar amp, the doors are due to open, 
the band haven't had a sound check and 
there's not one person in sight that looks 
like he/she might be there to witness a 
Hard Skin gig. Bad timing meant that the 
gig came about on the same weekend as 
the Roscommon Punk Festival. Ooops! 
There's not a lot to know about Hard Skin 
really. They put out one record, “Hard 
Nuts And Hard Cunts" - a damn fine col- 


BOB: So what did you make of the Cockney Rejects 
then? 

R.77: Not much. 

BOB: Yeah. I thought they were pretty naff. Did you 
see Cocksparrer? 

R.77: Yeah, they were great. 

BOB: Fantastic. I thought they were the best band of 
the weekend. 

SCOTT: Apart from us. 

BOB: I don’t know what it was. They just had some¬ 
thing, didn’t they? They knew what they were doing and 
they had the crowd eating out of their psalms. 

R.77: Did you hear of any trouble during their set? 

BOB: No, actually. None at all. Did you hear of any 
trouble during Cocksparrer’s set? 

SCOTT: No, none at all. 

BOB: I didn’t hear of any trouble throughout the whole 
weekend, which is quite amazing. 

SCOTT: I saw some bloke with his head smashed up 
after the Condemned 84 gig. 


barrier, holding on, watching them. 


BOB: There really was about ten people there, wasn’t 
there? 

JOHNNY: Yeah! 

BOB: Did you just pay £5.50 for two baskets of chips? 
JOHNNY: Yeah, fuckin’ ridiculous. 

BOB: Fuckin hell!! 

SCOTT: That wouldn’t happen at the Gypsy Rose. 

BOB: Well, you might as well enjoy yourself, ‘cos you 
aint playing a fuckin’ gig. 

JOHNNY: This is fuckin’ bullshit!! 

BOB: Do you want to talk about Mero’s organisational 
skills? 

JOHNNY: He hasn’t got any. He’s fuckin’ useless. I had 
a fuckin’ horrible feeling that this was going to happen. 

R.77: He’s gone to get you an amp hasn’t he? 

JOHNNY: Yeah, but he told me it was a piece of shit, so 
can you imagine what it’s going to be like? 


lection of songs rivalling even the most 
prestigious of punk albums, sitting nicely 
alongside “That's Life", “Greatest Hits’ 
Vol 2" and “Shock Troops", which was all 
done apparently for a laugh? Hard Skin 
are probably a band that I have listened 
to more than any other over the last few 
years, but when it comes to interviewing 
them there's not a whole lot to ask really 
is there? A couple of things worth 
remembering on how to get a Hard Skin 
interview to run smoothly - don't men¬ 
tion their other bands, not even a whisper 
about the French artwork and as for 
Mero's organisational skills - well, that's 
more than a touchy subject. Add to this 
an interviewer that has spent the previ¬ 
ous night trying to come up with ques¬ 
tions regarding Shwartzenegger, The 
Tone and Wat Tyler - Not the wisest thing 
I've ever done - and you've got a recipe 
for disaster. As you're about to read, 
spending an evening with the lads is a lot 
more like sitting in on a conversation in 
the pub than actually interviewing any¬ 
one. Take it away boys! (Photos from 
Eamon Dorans & Temple Bar, Dublin and 
Morcambe) 



BOB: When you’ve got 5,000 fuckin’ nutters in one place 
there’s gotta be some action hasn’t there? I was sur¬ 
prised how fuckin’ quiet it was .apart from Phil from 

P.A.I.N.He got arrested (laughs) .... He thought it 

would be cool to squat that big empty building, which 
used to be a hotel, right beside where the gigs were 

(laughs).He thought it would be cool to squat the 

hotel for the punx .... So he dived in head first through a 

window to get in (laughs).He’s like “Everybody, come 

on in !!!! “.but there was no one with him (laughs). 

And the the pigs showed up and nicked him. You missed 
it ’cos you were in the pub. He arrived literally five min¬ 
utes before they played. The pigs were actually so 
fuckin’ nice to him and they didn’t charge him. John from 
P.A.I.N. kept ringing up the pigs and they were saying, 
“Well we can’t really tell you anything about what’s going 
on”, and John was like, “But we’re playing really soon. 
Can’t you release him?” So they actually released him 
without charge, in just enough time to play. He turned up 
and he could barely stand. They were fuckin’ terrible 
(laughs). 

R.77: Where did you get those naked blokes from 
that you had running around the stage? 

BOB: They’re from a band called Lightyear. Johnny had 
been in the pub drinking with them all day. Nicking 
whiskey. 

JOHNNY: That’s not true. I was drinking fuckin’ Stella all 
day. 

BOB: One of them pissed on him (laughs).later on 

after the gig. 

JOHNNY: .and he got such a fuckin’ slap. 

SCOTT: He pissed all down his leg (laughs). 

BOB: He was stood there naked for ages. And we’ve 
got these photos at home. There’s this one where it’s 
just a line of people standing up and one of them is 
naked. It’s really funny. He just looks like an alien or 

something.But yeah, they were in a band called 

Lightyear, who played earlier on to roughly six people. 

JOHNNY: I was the only one up the front. I was at the 


R.77: So tell us when the Idea of Hard Skin was con¬ 
ceived. Was it started as a joke? 

JOHNNY: No man, we’re a real band. 

SCOTT: We were the only band that expressed a seri¬ 
ous view point at Morecombe. 

BOB: Not true. What about the Sub Humans? 

SCOTT: Yeah, but they’re a bunch of cunts.Nah! I’m 

joking, they were good. 

BOB: I don’t know how Hard Skin formed, but it did. 

The original drummer isn’t here, because he killed him¬ 
self. So that’s Scott. 

SCOTT: Yeah, I was in Union Jock and we were going 
nowhere. We did one song for a compilation. Have you 
never heard of us? 

R.77: No! 

SCOTT: Fuckin’ massive in Scotland. 

BOB: What was your song called? “Union Jock Boys”? 
SCOTT: Yeah. 

R.77: Did you just send out a few demos to see if 
any label would be interested in Hard Skin? 

JOHNNY: I can’t understand what you’re saying, sorry. 

SCOTT: Can you say it in a proper accent? 

BOB: We sent out five demos with three songs on it and 
we got replies from four of them, all wanting to do 
records. 

JOHNNY: We went with Helen Of Oi! because we want¬ 
ed to do a single with them. 

BOB: We went with them because of the logo of Helen. 
Have you seen that? 

R.77: Oh Yeah! 
















BOB: Whoahhh!!!!!! 

SCOTT: But they sold us down the river to some French 
guy. 


BOB: Fuck off. I am. 


JOHNNY: .who fucked up our artwork. He 

fucked it up and I’m going to kill him if I ever 

meet him. ^ % 

A \)k 

SCOTT: It looks like shit. It looks - + v 




I SCOTT: It looks like shit. It looks 
like a glorified frisbee. 


JOHNNY: He was at 
Morecombe apparent¬ 
ly. 




JOHNNY: Bullshit. That’s 
not true. You know 
that’s not true. We 
| could have gotten some 
" money and then we 
wouldn’t have had to 
fuckin’ come here. 


SCOTT: If anyone from RCA 
reads this, give us a call. We 
could be playing Wembley 


\°\o v 

BOB: No way (J, * W . 4 . © OW 

!!!!! A' J\ >V 
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JOHNNY: “ <4* \ 

Yeah he 


Jean 

Michel??? There 


JOHNNY: ... .or if we did come 

here, we could at least afford to bring an 
amp with us, so we could have 
one to use. 


BOB: Yeah, but 
we’re getting Mero’s 
excellent amp. It’s 
gonna be cool. 
We’ll just have to 


Iwas a French guy doing a stall 


JOHNNY: That was probably him then. I think 
Manfred something was his name. 

BOB: Manfred Rude???? Not 

fuckin Manfred Rude????. 

What was the question again? 

R.77: What were the other 
labels that you sent it to? 

BOB: Step 1. 


SCOTT: Cunts. 

BOB: Knockout in Germany. 

There was someone else wasn’t 
there? 

JOIHNNY: RCA actually wanted to 
do a single. 

BOB: Yeah, RCA who have 
Sleeper and 60 Foot Dolls. They 
wanted to meet us and take us 
out for dinner. 

SCOTT: They wanted to meat 
you??? 

BOB: Yeah, they wanted to put their 
meat in me. They wanted to release 
“First Day, Angry Song” as a single 
They thought it had “Chart 
Potential” (laughs). 

JOHNNY: And it would have 
done. It fuckin’ would have 
done. 

SCOTT: It would have 
been bleeped senseless. 

JOHNNY: We should 
have milked it for all it 
was worth and got some 
good dinners out of it. 

BOB: No, I couldn’t do 
it. 

SCOTT: Bob’s punk 
ideals are up his arse. 

JOHNNY: Why couldn’t you ■ 
do it? 

BOB: I wasn’t comfortable with it. 


JOHNNY: Why? 

BOB: I’m just not comfortable with that side of the indus¬ 
try. 

JOHNNY: What makes you uncomfortable about it? 
BOB: Because they’re not into it for the song. 

JOHNNY: Nor are we. 


away from it 


SCOTT: What 


have we got an 


amp now? 


BOB: Helen Of Oil wrote back in four days, so we said 
we’d do a single, but they wanted an album, so we went 
back in a few more times and recorded another load of 
rubbish. 

JOHNNY: It’s not rubbish. It’s a brilliant album and 
some of the new songs are brilliant as well, like “Down 
The Pub”. 

SCOTT: We would be doing them tonight if we were 
playing a fuckin’ gig. 

R.77: Did they know who was behind the band? Did 
they know about Wat Tyler? 

JOHNNY: It’s got nothing to do with Wat Tyler. 

BOB: Never heard of Wat Tyler. 

SCOTT: Didn’t he see Wat Tyler and hated them? 

BOB: No. You’re not allowed to mention Wat Tyler any¬ 
more or else you’ll get killed. 

SCOTT: We’ll send the boys ‘round. 

BOB: There’ll be a death. 

R.77: Is it still as much of a joke now as when you 
first started? 

BOB: It’s more of a joke now. 

JOHNNY: It’s really funny, ‘cos we get paid. 

....usually. 

R.77: Would you have kept going if there 
was no interest from the outset? 

JOHNNY: How could there not be 
interest? There obviously fuckin’ isn’t 
in Dublin. If there was there’d be a 
bloody amp here. 

SCOTT: The next time I come 
back, it’s just for the ladies. 


JOHNNY: I’m 

coming 
back to 
get 

pissed 

I as a 
twat. I 
wouldn’t 
play 
music 
here. 


JOHNNY: Mero’s gone to get a fuckin’ piece of shit, he 
said. 

SCOTT: Well, that’s alright then. 

JOHNNY: It’s not. It’s going to be rubbish. He can stick 
it up his fuckin’ arse. 

BOB: What was the question? 

SCOTT: A bunch of shitty labels. 


SCOTT: They 
wouldn’t let you. 

JOHNNY: Well, I’m not play¬ 
ing music today, anyway. That’s 
for sure. 

SCOTT: You don’t play music ever, 
do you? 

JOHNNY: What? 

BOB: When did you last play 
music? 

JOHNNY: Last night. 

SCOTT: Johnny Takeway’s solo 
album. 

JOHNNY: Last night I was lis¬ 
tening to the Hard Skin album. 


SCOTT: Good band that, Hard 
Skin. I love the new stuff. 

R.77: Have you got many new songs? 

JOHNNY: Four songs. 

R.77: Is that all you’ve done since the album? 
JOHNNY: Yeah, we’ve got other things to do. 


R.77: Like what? 



















BOB: Drinking, fighting, fucking, darts. We’ve got a lot 
of birds out there who want to be serviced by the Skin, 
and we’re more than happy to oblige. 


you got a big Marshall amp that we can borrow? 
SCOTT: You should start an Oi! band. It’s great. 


which is normal I’ve heard. 


R.77: How did you end up writing for Fracture? 


SCOTT: It’s going to take us about another three years 
to get the album together. But those four songs are the 
best thing ever recorded. 

R.77: Are they going to be on the live one? 

BOB: They might be, a couple of them. That’s if there’s 
amplifiers in Belfast. 

R.77: You make it sound very easy to write songs 
that good. Do you genuinely find it that easy or does 
a lot more work go into the songwriting than you’d 
like us to think? 

JOHNNY: Sorry, what? 

SCOTT: Is it a piece of piss to write and record Hard 
Skin songs? 


JOHNNY: It’s like D-G-A-C and E. They’re the five 
chords that we use all the time. 

R.77: You got to tour Japan with the 4Evers. What 
was that like? 

SCOTT: We did a tour of one gig. We played Tokyo. It 
was great. Really good. 

BOB: Yeah, it was fuckin’ mental. We played with a 
bunch of boy bands. The 4Evers and a band called 
Boss, who done that song by John Denver, “Country 
Roads”. It was just stolen from that. We were going, 
“That’s John Denver!!”, and they were like “Shhhhh!!!!” 
Then the other band, The Hat Trickers dressed up in the 
whole Clockwork Orange gear. 

SCOTT: They looked fuckin’ stupid. 


SCOTT: Eh??? 

JOHNNY: What the fuck is Fracture? 

BOB: It’s this magazine where I write about all the fight¬ 
ing that I do. I Fracture someone’s skull right, and then I 
take a picture of it and call it Skinhead Fracture. 

R.77: What about all those crappy bands that you 
write about like Belle And Sebastian? 

BOB: Bell end what?° 

JOHNNY: Sebastian’s bell end. 

SCOTT: Is that Bjork’s new outfit? 

BOB: Who’s Bjork? 


JOHNNY: Yes, it is. 


JOHNNY: The singer guy really fancies himself. 


SCOTT: Bjork is that bird I had when we were in Iceland. 


SCOTT: We wrote the four songs that we just recorded 
in an hour and a half. We recorded them the next day 
and then went to the pub. 

R.77: So, it’s no problem to you then? 

4 

BOB: Yeah, there all the same song. *2 


SCOTT: I quite fancied him. 


BOB: The 4Evers were fuckin’ 
brilliant. It’s sort of Mod/Oi! 
with a bit of Ska thrown in. 


JOHNNY: They’re all the same song, 
they’re just changed around a bit. If you 
actually suss out how to play them, it’s 
the same four chords. 

BOB: Do you play 
in a band Cian? 


R.77: How long 


■ i ^ did 

g|JL you stay 

there. Were you 
messing about for 
a while? 

BOB: Yeah, we were 
there for a while playing 
darts. 

jtf- SCOTT: Getting pissed 

and fighting. 

R.77: Who brought you over? 

BOB: Birds.It was just a small 

place. 

SCOTT: Tokyo? 

R.77: How many were at the gig? 

^ BOB: A small room. I'd say about 
120 people. 

JOHNNY: I thought it was bigger 
actually, but I was pissed. We 
were great. We ruled. 


R.77: Ah fuck it. What sort of distribution has the 
album gotten around the world? 

JOHNNY: We get royalty checks, so it must be doing 
alright. 

BOB: Form an Oi! band and see the world. 

SCOTT: Get paid, get laid. 

BOB: What’s that Maximumrocknroll compilation called? 

JOHNNY: It’s called, ‘They Don’t Get Paid, They Don’t 
Get Laid, But Boy Do They Work Hard”. 

BOB: Well, we do none of them. 

JOHNNY: “They Get Paid, They Get Laid And Boy Are 
They Hard”. 

R.77: Do you have any idea how much it sold around 
the world? 

BOB: About 15,000 or something like that. Though only 
about 200 in Ireland. It’s just one of those records that 
keeps selling. 

JOHNNY: It’s a classic. 

BOB: How do you define “Classic”? What would you put 
it next to? What’s it better than??? 


JOHNNY: It’s better than “Greatest Hits, Volume 2”. It’s 
better than sex. It’s better than “Teenage Warning”, as 
well. It is though. You listen to “Teenage Warning” now. 
It’s only got about 5 really good songs on it. 

SCOTT: I’ll back him on that. 


R.77: Did you break even 
going over there? 

BOB: We made loads of money 
actually. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, there’s no point in denying it. We’re a 
fuckin’ excellent band. It’s obvious. It’s Oi! today and Oi! 
tomorrow. 

SCOTT: The new album is going to be even better. 


SCOTT: Yeah, we got too much 
money going over there. 


R.77: How do you know? You’ve only got four 
songs. 


BOB: It’s very expensive. It’s 
about £25 to get in. And that 
was just like a small punk gig. 

JOHNNY: The big gigs are like 
£80 or £90. 


BOB: Well, that’s how the other one was written. It was 
written in bits. We recorded four songs at a time. 

JOHNNY: The best thing to do is just not to think about it 
too much. If you think about it too much, it’s not punk. 
You also have to drink a lot as well. 


SCOTT: So we took the piss 
and made loads of money. 


R.77: Are you happy with that raw sound you got off 
the record? 


R.77: What price did you flog 
your c.d’s for? 

JOHNNY: About fifteen quid 


JOHNNY: Yeah, it’s great. I think it sounds brilliant. 

R.77: Where was it recorded? 

BOB: It’s closed now. It was a place up near Tower 
Bridge, and it’s really cheap as well. So, it was £400 
for the entire album. The new one is going to be more 
polished. 


| JOHNNY: The new one has already cost around 
£300. 


[R.77: Are TKO just putting out whatever you give 








JOHNNY: Because he’s razor sharp between the sheets. That’s 
what he reckons. That’s what he said in an interview. I heard he’s 
the new manager for Swindon Town, and he’s now 16 stone. He 
had to try on 19 pairs of shorts. 


Ithem or do they have to be happy with it? 


JOHNNY: She likes anything that’s shit.well fair play, you 

know? But it’s not my kind of thing. She Likes New Found Glory 
and Saves The Day. 


JOHNNY: They fuckin’ better be. 


SCOTT: The Lions shat on the Canaries 4-0 today.The doors 

opened an hour and ten minutes ago and there’s no one or nothing 
here yet. 


SCOTT: Ohhhh!!!!! Fuck me rigid!! 


BOB: They’ve heard the songs but it’s if we’re happy with it that 
matters. 


and she likes Jimmy Eat World. 


JOHNNY: And Mero funnily enough has fucked right off. He can 
shove it up his arse. 


SCOTT: It’s really easy to sell it in America because it’s full of 
Americans. 


JOHNNY: I’ve got to admit when I first heard those songs I didn’t 
really like them, but I’ve gotten into them now. 


SCOTT: You must have been up all night writing those questions. 
It’s like a fuckin’ essay you’ve got there. 


JOHNNY: That first song on the Jimmy Eat World album is alright. 
What’s it called? 


BOB: What the fuck do you mean? They’re brilliant. 


JOHNNY: I still think the guitars aren’t quite loud enough. 


R.77: Yeah, but they’re all about Wat Tyler. 


SCOTT: I don’t know. I don’t listen to that shit. 


SCOTT: No, the drums aren’t quite loud enough 


BOB: Yeah, I live on a diet of Blitz, the Rejects and the Upstarts. 


JOHNNY: We had this hippy guy who was doing it. He is a hippy 
though, isn’t he? 


BOB: His fanzine. 


JOHNNY: I listen to “Greatest Hits Vol. 1” every morning. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, I know. But what’s it for though? 


BOB: After you’ve listened to New Found Glory. 


SCOTT: It’s for the fuckin’fanzine. Look at it. 


JOHNNY: No, I don’t listen to it. I just have to endure it. I put up 
with it. 


JOHNNY: Actually funnily enough, I bumped into him at Stone 
Henge. 


BOB: So, yeah. It’s easy to sell records in America because 
Americans are fuckin’ stupid. 


SCOTT: What was he doing at Stone Henge? Silly question. 


BOB: Do you need a reason to do a fuckin’ fanzine? 


SCOTT: Bunch of muppets. Do we sell many records in America? JOHNNY: The fuckin’Steam Pig? 


R.77: Have many people covered your songs? 


BOB: Yeah, about half of those records were sold over there. 


BOB: Yeah. Lots of people have covered Hard Skin. 


JOHNNY: We sold over 2,000 picture discs in America. 


JOHNNY: Yeah, he did. He had this big bag with him and he was 
wearing sandals (laughs). He was with this hippy woman. 


BOB: So they love it. And when we go over there and ram it up 
them like we did before and tell them their country is shit. 


JOHNNY: A band in San Francisco did a cover of “First Day, Angry 
Song”. These cunts said to a friend of ours when he recognised 
the song, “Oh yeah, Hard Skin, they’re friends of ours. We go 
drinking with them”, (laughs) 


SCOTT: We’re doing H.l.T.S. over there next year, and they’ll 
fuckin’ love it. 


JOHNNY: Oh, is that his wife? 


BOB: Yeah, she lives in the house. She just potters about with no 
shoes on. Because you know that garden? 


R.77: Have they offered you a good deal to go over? 


SCOTT: We’re going to kill them. 


BOB: Yeah, about £2,500 a gig. Then they want us to play 
Morecombe again next year. 


JOHNNY: It’s fuckin’ beautiful, yeah. When I went to get some 
tapes I went around the back and sat out in the sun for a bit. 
Really nice garden. 


BOB: Everyone just covers “First Day, Angry Song” anyway. 


JOHNNY: Because it’s a potential no.1 that’s why. 


R.77: How much did they pay you this year? 


SCOTT: If Mariah Carey released it without the swearing, it would 
be fuckin’ top of the charts. 


BOB: £1000. 


BOB: Yeah, she potters about in the back while he records really 
shit bands. There’s this big black guy that goes in there and lays 
down these disco beats. It’s absolutely terrible. He played me 
some of it and it’s the worst shit you’ve heard in your life (laughs). 
It’s this guy going, “Yeah Baby!! I Can Take You Baby !!!!! If You 
Want Me Baby !!!!!!” 


JOHNNY: And free drink. But we had to pay for our hotel which I 
thought was out of order. So next time they’ve got to pay for the 
hotel as well. We were staying in the Travel Lodge. Cocksparrer 
were staying there too. 


R.77: What did Dickie Hammond have to do with that song? 


JOHNNY: What ever happened to the Outcasts? 


R.77: How much are you getting for tonight? (laughs) 


JOHNNY: We’ve got to go back there again just to hear that. 


R.77: What, the northern Irish band? 


JOHNNY: We’re not getting anything ‘cos we aint fuckin’ playing. 
Mero can fuckin’ play. See how he likes it. 


SCOTT: But I think our days of recording with a hippy are over. 


JOHNNY: Yeah are they still heavy metal? They were fuckin’ terri¬ 
ble. 


R.77: I shouldn’t have brought that up again. 


JOHNNY: I don’t really care where we record. 


R.77: Do you think it’s easier to sell shit music in America if 
it’s marketed right? 

JOHNNY: Well, we don’t sell shit music so I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

SCOTT: All that stuff that poses as punk rock over there is not 
punk. It’s fuckin’ rubbish. It’s college rock. Indie rock. 

BOB: Who’s that? 

SCOTT: All those fuckin’ stupid whingey, weedy looking blokes. 
BOB: NOFX? 

JOHNNY: NOFX. See that’s fuckin’shit. All that stuff sounds the 
same. 

BOB: New Found Glory are your favourite band. 

JOHNNY: And I’ve got to go and see them. 

BOB: Is she still making you go? 

JOHNNY: Yeah. 


BOB: Bring up the French artwork again if you really want to get 
him. 

JOHNNY: Have you seen it though? It’s fuckin’ shit. 

R.77: It’s the same, isn’t it? 

JOHNNY: It’s not the fuckin’ same. I’ll fuckin’ show you. I haven’t 
got any with me but I’ll send them to you. One of each copy. I’ll 
do a fuckin’ piece in the fanzine for it. It’s like saying “Bonne” and 
“Meird” are the same fuckin’ word in French. 

BOB: They are, aren’t they? 

SCOTT: “Bonne” means “Good”. 

JOHNNY: And what does “Meird” mean? 

SCOTT: “Shit”. 

JOHNNY: Exactly. 

SCOTT: You’re a fuckin’clever man, Takeaway. Sharp as a knife 
that man. That’s where the clever lyrics come from. Sharp as a 

baseball bat.a sharpened baseball bat....it’s fuckin frightening 

sometimes. 


R.77: No, they weren’t. 

BOB: They weren’t heavy metal. 

JOHNNY: What were they then? 

BOB: They were punk. They never went metal. 

JOHNNY: They went like Adam And The Ants. Leather, studs and 
stupid hair. They were good before that. 

BOB: But, when we were staying with Dickie Hammond in 
Sunderland I said to him, “What have you been doing, Dickie?”. 
And he said to me, “Son, I’ve spent all day in the fuckin’ pub, ‘cos 
I’m a cunt”. And I said to him, I said, “Dickie, I’m going to use that 
in an Oi! song”, and he said, “Well done, son.” That’s all he had to 
do with it. That’s just his sentence. He didn’t write anything. 

SCOTT: That’s just the way he is. He does spend all day in the 
fuckin’ pub and he is a cunt. 

BOB: He lived that song. 

R.77: Did he want royalties for it? (laughs) 

JOHNNY: Did he fuck. He owes me 25 quid and I’m never going 
to get that back. 


SCOTT: He’s got a funny girlfriend who likes Pennywise and stuff. 
BOB: She likes anything that’s polished. 


BOB: Do you know why they call Razor Ruddock sharp? 

















OCTOBER 2001: 

* 

I thought I'd go in and check out the return of Les Savy Fav to Dublin, seeing as they impressed me so much the last time they played. This was their own headlining gig this time, in the Parnell 
Mooney, which is just the kind of place for a band like this to be playing, I reckon. The Baseball Fury played first to a fairly sparse crowd and done that typical loud bit - quiet bit - loud bit - 
quiet bit thing for about forty minutes, which was quite predictable and boring. Up after them was a band from New York who I didn’t catch the name of, but they were nothing special and 
had a weird sound. Bad art school music. Didn’t play for too long, leaving time for Les Savy Fav to appear to quite a large attendance that had built up. I like this band a lot. Can’t quite 

; put my finger on what it is about them, they just have so much charisma, style and a great attitude towards their music. A wonderful front man too, making it difficult to take your eyes off him, 
whilst he spends as much of the gig in the crowd as he does on stage, making it an entertaining night for a paltry admission fee. 

Nearly missed Jello Biafra the following Monday night in the Music Centre, due to poor advertising and the date of the gig changing at least three times as well as the promoter switching from 
Toxic to Umack at what appeared to be the last minute. Having not heard a whisper from Toxic about the gig since the summer, I assumed it was cancelled, but thought I’d double-check with 
the Music Centre on the off chance that I was mistaken. Luckily I did and managed to pick up a pair of tickets on the days leading up to it. This was obviously an all-seated affair, dramatically 
reducing the venue’s capacity to around 350, which added to the atmosphere and made the place look like a small pub. Squeezed into one of those tiny aeroplane seats about four rows 
from the front and had a good view of everything. You could also go to and from the bar as often as you wished, which is generally not the norm at these seated things. I thought it was a 
great idea to begin with, but with the amount of noise and disturbance it caused for the entire evening with heavy comings and goings up and down the staircase during Jello’s set, I can kind 
of understand now why you have to stay put at other such gigs. Jello came on at around 9:00pm wearing the same black cape, intro and costume that he adorned at his previous Vicar 
Street appearance, which was a bit of a let down at first, but he soon got down to business with some new material. As expected a large chunk of his set was made up of Bin Laden/Bush 
material - not providing any answers but quick to distance himself from both parties and making great cracks about "King Georges’s" illiteracy. A few more years on the clock and a couple of 
pounds heavier than the last time I saw him, Jello still hasn't mellowed out an iota, being well into his forties at this stage, and provided us with a whopping four hour set of political debate. 
Covering everything from abortion to privatisation of gas and electricity, as well as the infamous Dead Kennedys court case and a whole lot more besides, including interestingly speaking out 
against Plastichead Distribution. The strange thing that I can never quite get around with Biafra is the fact that he gets most of his stuff from brief write ups, newspaper articles and snippets from 
around the world. He seems to believe everything the press tells him when it suits him to do so, but on the other hand when something is printed that he disagrees with he consistently tells us, 
“Don’t believe everything you read!" Can’t quite figure that one out, but regardless Jello is one of the good guys and so enthusiastic and real about what he does, that it’s hard not to walk 
away from one of his performances with your jaw on the ground. It really takes you a few days to fully take in an event like this. 

The Steam Pig got around to playing a much needed headlining gig the following Friday in the Temple. Haven't seen them playing in aeons, bar their brief not too well received support slot to 
S.L.F. in early summer. Had a few cans in one of the lads gaffs up the road from the Temple beforehand, so we didn’t make it down to the gig till around 10:00, when Nerdlinger were just about 
to board the stage. Sloppy as a wet willy, but with quite an attitude that could prove useful down the line. One of those bands you can’t totally write off. The Steam Pig were up next, start¬ 
ing it all off with “My Last Idle Death Threat”, sounding as crisp and tight as ever. Played for fuckin' ages, which was real nice, belting out almost their entire catalogue, from “Sliabh Muc” to 
"Stoneybatterme” and beyond, but unfortunately ignoring requests for their old Bangles chestnut, which used to be the only song worth sticking around for at a Steam Pig gig. Obviously things 
have changed a lot since the days of old, as the band drift further away from their original Oil roots, though I’m sure the band would deny they were ever an Oi! band in the first place, the 
lying bastards. 

Next day it was into the Music Centre for Propagandhi. Old favourites of mine, who I’ve never gotten to see live before. Making complete and utter gobshites of themselves by letting MCD 
promote the gig, turning themselves into laughing stocks. Talk about biting off more than you can chew? Luckily I never bought into their politics. I think if anyone had they’d be mightily let 
down by this episode. Anyway, Consumed played first and whilst there seems to be a lot of hype about this band at the minute, I really don't understand it myself. I have their record, but 
don't think I've listened to it more than once. I thought live it might be a different story, but unfortunately it wasn’t to be. They weren’t terrible, but just didn't have anything new or exciting to 
offer us, that we haven’t heard being done before by every other Fat Wreck band. Nice to see Propagandhi getting the barrier removed for the gig, which you’d think would make it more 
relaxed with less involvement from the bouncers. Sadly MCD had other ideas and put the fuckers standing on the stage. Fuck, were these cunts violent. Thinking they’re so fucking hard by 
headlocking twelve year old girls. Gimme me a fuckin’ break. Propagandhi opened with the powerful, “Fuck The Border", completely blowing everyone away with the sheer force of their 
music. This was a wonderful gig on the music front and reminded me of what it was like to be sixteen again for an hour. Regardless of whether you have any interest in their politics or just pre¬ 
fer to think for yourself, the band have an incredibly strong catalogue of tunes to keep you occupied for their entire set. Going back as far as, "Homophobes Are Just Pissed ..." and “Anti- 
Manifesto", they played ’em all fuckin’ brilliantly and left me eager for the next time - hopefully with a different promoter. 

NOVEMBER 2001: 

Thursday 1st of November and it was a rather hectic two gigs in the one night job, although luckily for me, they’re across the road from one another. First up it was (laugh if you will) Fear 
Factory in the Ambassador. Not usually my cup of tea, but I had a free ticket, and wanted to check out this “Hot" new venue that I kept hearing about. Other wise it’s a mere £22.50 at the 
door. Good auld’ MCD eh? I missed the support band, but was informed they were muck, so about 9 o' clock Fear Factory took to the stage to a god-like reception to a near sell-out crowd. 
Then it was the usual scenario accustomed to these things-Heavy handed bouncers, a few casualties and worst of all tripe like, “You Fuckin' Rock Dublin", and "Don’t fuck with the Mexican’s or 
the Irish", being spouted out by guitarist, Dino Cazares. In all I think they did over an hour of their chunky trademark metal riffs, with under-lying electro beats, which in some circles has seen 
them being labelled as pioneers of the “Nu-Metal” movement. The fans seemed more than happy with the gig and as for the venue - Well it looks like a bigger Olympia or the Muppet Show 
theatre. With that gig out of the way I had to push through the hordes of buffy extras, arguing over whether to hit Fibbers or Bruxelles. Choices, choices eh? -SIMON 
The other gig across the road was Manifesto Jukebox, SirKillalot, and Nerdlinger, downstairs in the Parnell Mooney. Thank god Fear Factory did only play a short set as all I missed was 

4 Nerdlinger which was no big deal, as I’m not a big fan and they've played a lot recently. Talk about timing-Sirkillalot were just sound checking as I arrived , and it would be the first time I'd see 












Andy from the Steam Pig playing with them, filling in for the recently departed Jamie, so I was all ears. Maybe it was just because I hadn't seen Sirkillalot in a while, but they sounded great as 
they ripped through well known gems like “Go” and “Everything", with the dual vocals working well. Although Liam was complaining about the lighting, it didn't effect the music, as they 
wrapped things up with a spirited version of "Rise Above". Nice. Up next from Finland were Manifesto Jukebox, who I had only recently heard of and they didn't dissapoint. These three guys 
play a great style of ultra melodic hardcore in the vein of Husker Du and Leatherface. No bullshit, macho crowd talk here, they just kept delivering short sharp songs like, "Paralysed” and 
“Desire" to a large crowd who demanded an encore, which in turn was granted, by a clearly grateful and overwhelmed band. Fuck Fear Factory in the Ambassador, I'm glad I didn’t miss this 
lesson in hardcore. -SIMON 

A week later and time for another Kids gig. This time, Feverdream and Puget Sound in the Parnell Mooney. First up it was Puget Sound who I was dying to see as the last time I saw them was 
years ago in Slatterys and from what I remember I quite enjoyed their brand of Ska/Punk. Since then they've been based in Leeds and as far away as Brazil apparently, which did no harm to 
their music, as they blend their old Ska/Punk tunes like “People Divided", and "Rebellion", along with a more bass driven hardcore sound. I think they pulled it off well, from Owensie’s snarling 
vocals and tuneful riffs, backed up with a pounding rhythm section and the crowd, much like myself, clearly loved their direction. Up next were Feverdream, a Dutch three piece, making their 
second visit to our fair city, and as I caught their prior gig, I knew exactly what to expect. These guys play driving post hardcore, which has them being compared to Shellac and Sonic Youth. 

A strange line up for this gig, but it actually came off well, as the crowd of punks and emo kids responded encouragingly to Feverdream's great tunes like, "This Guitar Is Much Too Loud” and 
“Digit Span Extended". Singer/Guitarist Rene’s pleas for more crowd presence up front were met with a good response. Let’s be honest, he shouldn't have to ask. I'm pretty sure most people 
left happy enough that night. I know I did. -SIMON 

Being on a month of working nights and weekends kept me away from the gigs in November. Not a whole lot going on anyway, though I did manage to make it to Joe Strummer in the last 
week of the month, held in his favourite venue. The Olympia. Yuch!! This was his follow up gig to last year's appearance at the Heineken Weekender. Went in early as I was on my own about 
town, with no drinking buddies. At over £20 a ticket, you won’t find many punks at this gig. Tucked into a few scouldy Murphys at £3.15 a pop, while I waited for some usual lame support act 
to come on. MCD could really do with picking some decent support bands that actually have something in common with the headliner, and that people might be interested in watching. No 
such luck, as what we got was one of those Stereophonies type bands. And the bass player wore a cowboy hat for Christ sakes. I couldn’t handle much more of that Murphys. It always gives 
me a poxy headache, but what are you gonna do?? It's either that or Heineken, so by the time Joe Strummer came on my head was in bits. A far mellower set was played this time, choosing 
unfortunately way less Clash material than last year. Fair enough, you’ve got to move on, but the reality of it is Strummer’s finest years were easily within that band, and I don't think anyone 
was there to hear his new stuff, though in fairness to the guy, some of that does have it’s moments as well, and “Tony Adams" went over well. "Rudy Can’t Fail” was the first real highlight of the 
evening, about four songs in. He could sorely use a better back up band, with the exception of the fiddle player. Interestingly playing quite a few covers in favour of his own material, like 
"Rudy, A Message To You", Jimmy Cliff’s “The Harder They Come" and finishing the set with his Joey Ramone tribute in the form of "Blitstrieg Bop", before ironically leaving us with the words, 
“Support your local bands". Bubbling under would be the best way to describe the performance, as Strummer never really took us to the heights he is capable of, insisting on only giving us little 
tastes throughout the night with, “I Fought The Law" and “London’s Burning". The question is whether or not it’s worth the £20 gamble to find out if you’re going to catch him on a good night or 
not. Getting in free usually takes care of that problem. 

Last weekend in November and it was time for Tragedy, (not a Bee Gees cover band) from the U.S.A. in the Temple, organised by the Kids. As there was a six band line up, things kicked off at 
around 7:30, so I missed the first band, Sexy Results. Good name though. The first band I did see were Scientific Bong, who actually were Nerdlinger, playing old school Minor threat style hard¬ 
core, while wearing what looked like boiler suits and gas/gimp masks. Not bad and not a trace of pop punk. Next up were Dr. John Horbison, who I hadn't seen before, but after enduring 
their mind numbing set I think once is enough for me. They’re a four piece metal band, complete with a singer who throws shapes as he barks and growls occasionally into the mic, accompa¬ 
nied by Slayer/Sepultura styled guitar playing. As if that wasn't bad enough there was some guy with a camcorder recording them and a handful of headbanging clowns in vests up the front. 
Woeful stuff indeed. The Dagda were up next but only managed to play a short set, as their guitarist twice broke a string. On listening to them you can see how he managed to do it, as they 
play powerful, intense hardcore. The crowd were very encouraging and enthusiastic to towards them which was nice to see. Next up were the Steam Pig, making what I think was their debut 
appearance at a Kids gig. It was a different bill to their usual one, but that didn't effect the band, as they teared through, “Motorhead At 5am" and “Stoney Batter Me", which are by now 
guaranteed crowd pleasers. Even the headbanging shower enjoyed them. Great Dublin street punk as usual. Finally after a long sound check Tragedy, who by now I was dying to see, took 
to the stage. Before now all I knew about them was they contained ex-members of hardcore stalwarts, His Hero Is Gone. If you were a fan of them you won't be disappointed with this lot. A 
four piece backed up with dual vocals which adds a nice edge to their songs. No slow instrumental songs here. Just angry, intense and very powerful music. Not a total waste of a Sunday 
evening then. -SIMON 

DECEMBER 2001: 

The festive month gets underway with the Dickies in the Shelter on the 1st. Also on in Vicar Street that night was Christy Moore, thus it was about 7:00 o ‘clock before they’d even let you into 









the bar. A strange band called Popstar came on first. I think they were from the Ballyfermot school of music or something, or perhaps another Louis Walsh extravaganza. Didn't catch on, 
unfortunately, and I think just had people double checking their tickets that they were in the right venue for the Dickies gig. Paranoid Visions were the main support act for the evening, open¬ 
ing with "Asleep At The Wheel", and encouraging us to “Trash the gaff”. Sounded a bit tighter than the last time I saw them, though far more of a piss taking outfit these days and trying des¬ 
perately not to be taken seriously. Paranoid Visions make for a fun Saturday night’s entertainment, though their set did get cut short, just after their rendition of "Blitstreig Bop”. The Dickies 
greeted us with a few words from their chicken-suited drummer, before Stan and Leonard came on, leaning straight into “Silent Night”. Olga from the Toy Dolls was also on board for this tour, fit¬ 
ting in marvellously on bass with the rest of the band, and we even squeezed "Nelly The Elephant" out of him by the end of the night. Back to the Dickies though and it’s the same old show 
with the same old jokes that make them what they are. What other band could make a cover of “Paranoid" one of their finest songs? Elsewhere we got, “I'm Ok, You’re Ok", "My Pop The 
Cop”, “You Drive Me Ape (You Big Gorilla), and “Gigantor" being included in their encore, alongside their one hit wonder, “Banana Splits”. A brief look at the evenings set list after the gig how¬ 
ever, reveals it got cut short by a few songs. Probably something to do with Leonard getting a pint glass chucked at his head. I was on the wagon for this gig and only had one pint all night. 
Punk rock and being sober just don’t go hand in hand really, do they? Don’t think I’ll try that one again in a hurry. 

After waiting for months, finally Spanish band Aina brought their brand of Dischord style to Dublin’s Parnell Mooney on the 6th of December. And they weren't alone as support came from their 
European tour mates, Shiner from the States, as well as Dublin's own Coldspoon Conspiracy. The Coldspoon lads seem to have changed since I last saw them, opting for a three piece line up 
and a more rocky, faster sound, complete with the whole switching instruments/vocals routine, which generally worked well. Definitely an improvement and got the nights proceedings off to a 
good start. A rather small turn-out for the gig. Slowly but surely though the place filled up by the time Aina came on. They started things rocking immediately, with “Royal Wedding", and the 
remainder of their set was songs from the new “Bipartite" album, like the excellent, “Lutton Can Wait" and “Vertigo”. The sound for them was excellent and Aina, much like the crowd, were 
clearly enjoying themselves. Their Bluetip/Jawbox style of hardcore was a refreshing live sound for many ears. Excellent stuff. Singer/Guitarist Arthur apparently used to live over here, which 
makes me wonder what took them so long to play a gig in Dublin. Next up was Shiner, a band who I was very interested in seeing. Before this gig, I knew very little about them. A four piece 
from Kansas who play slow-winding rock with bursts of heavy guitar and emotional lyrics. It all works well live, though I felt the songs were a little drawn out and lacked the dynamics of Aina's 
set. They did have good ones though, like "Andalusia" and “Pills", to keep everyone entertained throughout a long set. With most people leaving satisfied at the end of the gig, I stayed on for 
the GZ Club to top off a great night. -SIMON 

Mero pulls out all the stops again this Christmas, with another end of year bash in the Temple. We haven't seen a line up like this in way the fuck too long. Up first were a new band called 
Sexy Results, who were crust punk and early hardcore kind of thing with female vocals over the top. Didn't really sound like any other band, which was good and incredibly tight for a group 
still in their early stages. Makes a refreshing change from all that emo nonsense that’s been plaguing the scene for too fuckin’ long. The Steam Pig came on next with a relatively short set, 
nicely airing quite a bit of new material from what I could make out. Perhaps a bit too early in the evening for a Steam Pig set though, as you generally need a good few inside your belt to 
enjoy them at their fullest potential. Given that there were six bands on the bill, each band's set grew shorter as the night wore on and time began to run out. On to Skint - a band who 
always give it 110% regardless of where they’re playing or who they’re playing to. Not at their tightest tonight, the songs could have done with a bit more speed, and as was the case with most 
of the bands for their first few numbers, the sound was all rhythm and vocals. Another brief set, but picked most of their favourites and got on with it. Runnin’ Riot's slot marked the debut 
Dublin breaking in gig of their new bass player, I think, who sounded exactly the same and you'd barely notice the change apart from the visual aspect of it. “Keep The Faith" as their opener 
came at the right time of night, when things were going a bit bleary eyed. Plenty of Oil Oil singalongs and some good auld’ fighting music. What more could you ask for on a Saturday night? 
Blood Or Whiskey then came on and brought back some of the raw, rebel attitude that they’ve been lacking in other venues of late. Fuck that Eamon Dorans shite, a dingy little pub is the only 
place to witness this sort of stuff, and I really got into it this time, just as I was losing faith in the band. Not to be out-done by the strong line up. Paranoid Visions came on at about 12:30 in the 
morning or something like that, when the bar had shut and the house lights already switched on. Determined to get at least a few songs in, the band managed to give it a fair bit of welly while 












they were up there. That Blink t-shirt will have to go though. There you have it, probably the gig of the year, and Mero can hold 
his head high for another festive season. 


The new year kicks off with a rather cool performance by the Rollins Band in Vicar Street. This was my first music gig there. I’ve 
only seen stand up performances in Vicar Street before, so they had all the seats taken out and a barrier put in for the occasion. 
Hit a few of those student happy hour places before heading in, to the Kerrang sounding opening band called Eyes Closed, I 
believe. If the name wasn't enough of a giveaway, the music sounded like old metal crossed with new metal. Simply really. 

Toss. Rollins dragged out his arrival, as is the form, and came on around 9:00, opening with “Disconnect" included in a relatively 
tame trilogy of songs to start with, before he paused to give us his thoughts on Irish women. Their performance really began to 
kick in then, and although this was only my second time to actually see Rollins Band live, it really was one of the better gigs I've 
seen in a while, which again saw Henry putting everything he had into it. Listening to Rollins band records at home post "The End 
Of Silence" is not really a favourite pass time of mine, but the tracks he aired off them tonight sounded excellent in the live situa¬ 
tion and not at all dragged out and way too jazzy as the tend to be on albums. Great to hear “Low Self Opinion" live and a 
wonderful take on "Tearing", which is one of my preferred songs of theirs. As expected a homage to Thin Lizzy was played with 
both, “Are You Ready” and “The Rocker" a bit later on. A fairly tight, energetic performance that I enjoyed immensely, topping it 
off with his Pink Fairies cover of "Do It". Lovely. Definitely one of the best "Big" gigs I’ve attended in a very long time. 

I was dying with the flu but managed to drag myself from my sick bed on the 25th for the Three Men And Black gig in the Music 
Centre. I’d shelled out around twenty brick for a ticket and had no intentions of putting it to waste. Steve Diggle had pulled out 
some months in advance apparently, but was never advertised as such, which really left us with Two Men And Black and the gui¬ 
tarist from the Selecter filling in, in Steve’s absence. I felt a bit cheated on that count, being a big Buzzcocks fan, but never mind. 
I wasn’t too sure what the deal was with this gig. I knew it was an acoustic/spoken word type scenario, but that was about it. I 
also thought it was going to be four separate performances, but in actual fact the four members made up one band and each 
took turns in playing their own songs from their solo careers as well as what they had done in their big name bands. JJ Burnell 
from the Stranglers I think started off with one of his. Not being overly familiar with a lot of the Stranglers material, I felt a bit out of 
place, but he’s a fine guitar player and his songs sounded equally as good. Next we got Jake Burns playing “Alternative Ulster" 
having informed us where the title came from. Sounded good. His other finest moment of the evening was “Nobody’s Hero" 
and strangely I enjoyed "Harp" too, until he slyly snuck in a Big Wheel number. Ouch! Talk about career suicide!! Pauline Black 
from the Selecter was in particularly good form and her songs really worked well in the acoustic environment, though in fairness 
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she did pick the most crowd pleasers out of everyone, including “On My Radio" and "Too Much Pressure" as well as covers by Bob Marley and the Clash. The Music Centre was laid out in nice 
tables up the front with candles, giving a comfortable and excellent view of the proceedings, as the place gradually filled up with quite an enthusiastic crowd, and even a few dancers for “Too 
Much Pressure”. Really cool night, topped off by a few in the typically crowded Foggy afterwards. 

FEBRUARY 2002: 

Shitty weather conditions on the Thursday night kept me away from the Blood Or Whiskey gig in the Music Centre, so it was into another Steam Pig extravaganza the following night in the 
Temple Pub. This time it was a three-band line up and first on were the Mo7s. Quite a lively bunch who done wonders to a David Bowie song as well as putting some fine material of their own 
on display. Rockabilly punk, not unlike Samhain with a bit of Discharge, which done me the world of good, considering I thought they were one of those Mixtwitch type bands. Don't know 
why I had that idea in my head. Must have been confusing them with someone else. One of the strongest opening acts I’ve seen in a while. Up next was a real treat, as not only were 
Stomach advertised as playing, but they actually played as well, which surprised me. There’s been rumours of their comeback at every second gig for the last year, which never materialised. 
Anyways, they’re back and sounded better than ever with Wally returning to the ranks. Don’t know how long that other line up lasted. I think it may have just been that Christmas gig they 
done in the Da Club in '98, which was quite a weak performance to go out with, considering their past record. Opening with “Plancton", and getting one hell of a tight, crunching sound, 
Crumlin’s finest sons showed us all exactly what’s been missing from Dublin punk for the last few years. A mixture of yet to be released new ones alongside old favourites and a few vintage 
covers thrown in to level off the set, proving there’s way more than a little life left in the old dog yet. A hard act to follow, but who better than the Steam Pig to give them a run for their 
money? Again a lot of newer material was given the chance, and I can’t remember much more than that unfortunately, down to Uncle Arthur having his wicked way with me once again, 
though I did get one flashback this morning of dancing to Depeche Mode in some dodgy disco afterwards - which is never a bad thing. 

Time for a new-year holiday, so it was over to Boston for a week and I managed to squeeze in a gig by the Spitzz in Charlies Kitchen, Harvard Square. A new club being run on Monday nights 
every week, apparently. Boston has changed quite a bit since I was last there about three years ago, with a lot of the old timer bars being shut down in return for that Euro-Trash shit that seems 
to be growing at an alarming rate over there. I never remember this many poseurs around Boston. Same old story really. Give it another five years an it will be New York and San Francisco all 
over again. There was a couple of opening bands for the Spitzz, nothing too overwhelming and I think both of them were relatively new. Didn't catch their names unfortunately but the first 
crowd were skinhead hardcore type stuff and seemed to enjoy wrestling and beating the shit out of one member of the crowd quite frequently through out the set. Whatever, their music was 
nothing special and had me retreating to my seat after a few songs, shortly after the singer had his clothes ripped off him and played naked for a song or two. Yawn! I guess Americans are 
easy to shock. Up next were another band that weren’t too hot either but a slight step up from the first lot, and had two girls and a bloke singing. Came across a little pretentious but had the 
odd decent hook. The real reason I was here was for the Spitzz. This is the Showcase Showdown with guitarist Tom also singing, with the addition of another guitarist Johnny Evil. Not as mind 
boggling as the Showcase on a good night, but not many bands are. The Spittz do come pretty close at times, and as they’ve only put out one 7 inch it’s difficult to get into songs when it’s the 
first time you’re hearing them. Not as heavily influenced by British Oi! the Spitzz have more of an authentic feel to their approach, though the Elvis Costello influences do slip in from time to time 
- and I'm not just talking about Tom’s wardrobe. Their final song really took things to a climax before typical Boston skinhead violence brought the evening to a close. Smashing beer bottles 
over people’s heads for fun is a sure way to end a good evening of music. 

MARCH 2002 

A performance by Jack Dee in the Olympia marked the beginning of March’s entertainment. The start of a three-night stand I believe and the comic’s first tour in five years or so, thus most of 
the dates were a sell-out well in advance. No support act, just straight down to business with Dee’s sharp, British humour and funny one-liners all the way. The crowd were in particularly good 
spirits having won the game that day and England losing further added to their night. Jack Dee always has that stagger in his walk anytime he plays and always looks pissed when he stumbles 
out on stage. Looked considerably nervous for the first twenty minutes or so and kept fidgeting about with his hands in his pockets, but soon settled down and got into the swing of things. Not 
afraid to slag off everyone from the Irish to the Welsh and pretty much all nationalities in between, including the English. Played for roughly two hours with an interval half way - though you 
can’t take a drink into the place, so I don’t really see what the point of that was. An interesting tactic he used was to hand out notepads and pens to the audience to write jokes on, which he 
read out during the encore. My own personal favourite was, “For forty quid a ticket, you can write your own fuckin' jokes!". Ahh! I love it. And no, it wasn’t me that wrote that one. 

Time for a Paddy’s Day celebration and who better to bring over for a party than Bad Manners? A Music Centre appearance for Buster and the boys meant we'd be on the streets again for 
about 10:30pm for the disco, the lovely folks that they are. But not to worry, we had two hours of music to get through first. Blood Or Whiskey were the opening band. Obvious choice for 
Paddy’s Day, but they played a blinder. I think they were doing a couple of gigs that day and the sound they got here was second to none, and was way more electric and live sounding than 
you usually hear from them. The P.A. in this place is excellent and it really worked in their favour. Played solidly and tight for the best part of an hour, with no surprises and then made way for 
Bad Manners. Opening with an instrumental number, with what appears to be a new line up from a number of years ago containing an exquisite brass section that was up there with the best 
I’ve seen. Buster then came out and joined them from the second song in to shouts of “You Fat Bastard!!" and has clearly added a few pounds to his good self and looking quite proud of the 
fact. "My Girl Lollipop" came next and with no barrier up, there was a great atmosphere in the place, with everyone dancing ‘till the last chord was struck at half ten. A healthy catalogue 
spanning their 25 year plus career left us with some of the finest Ska music this side of the Skatalites. Lifting a good amount of stuff from their recently released barrage of records, including 
"Can't Take My Eyes Off You" and "Do Nothing”, slotted in amidst the old favourites like "Fatty Fatty" and "Special Brew". Finished with a strong encore of “Lip Up Fatty" and a "Manners Knees 
Up" medley including the “Can Can”. All polished off by a mooner from Buster. Terrific. 







Born in Canada, raised in California, the brothers Stern formed the seminal punk rock group Youth Brigade 
in the early eighties as a backlash to the heavy negative press coverage that the punk movement had been 
receiving from the mainstream. Born out of a community of like minded individuals in a house called the 
"Skinhead Manor", which was also responsible for the launching of one B.Y.O. Records and putting the 
first D.I.Y. national tour together with Social Distortion - a phenomenon which still continues proudly * 

today as a means to an end amongst smaller touring bands. All this was documented on the essential punk 
road movie, “Another State Of Mind", held in high regard the world over. With "Sink With California" 
the Youth Brigade wrote a song (and indeed an entire album) that would capture what the disaffected 
youth of America was feeling in the eighties. The band then spread their more positive take on punk rock 
to European shores, again arguably being the first American band to undertake the D.I.Y. route over 
here. The band drew to a halt shortly after, leaving a strong legacy behind, which led to their refor¬ 
mation and release of a modern day classic “To Sell The Truth" followed by their even better split with 
the Swingin' Utters as part of B.Y.O.’s mega "Split Series". Still as much in the punk limelight today as 
ever, Shawn Stern was kind enough to talk with me over the phone from the B.Y.O. offices in Los Angeles. 


RIOT. 77: So what have the Youth Brigade been up to in 
the last while, then? 

SHAWN: We done the Holidays In The Sun festival in 
San Francisco last summer, in August. What else 
have we been doing? Fuck all, really. We wrote 
the beginnings of four songs when we rehearsed 
for that thing back in August, and 


we’ve done a couple of shows since then, but not really much. 

My brother Adam has been working, so we haven’t been able to 
get together as much as we’d like, but we sat down and had a 
talk and we’re playing a show at the end of this month, so we’re 
going to start rehearsing again, and then we’re going to Hawaii at 
the beginning of next month. We’re going to sit down and work 
on those four songs and try to come up with another couple, or 
so. We asked Fat Mike if he’d be interested in putting 
an e.p. out for us, on Fat Wreck Chords, so hope¬ 
fully we’re going to do that and then work on a 
new album for the fall, for BYO. Then do 
some touring next summer and maybe do the 
Warped Tour if we can get on it for a couple 
of weeks or something. We were invited to 
do the Holidays In The Sun in England and 
isn’t there one in Ireland as well or some¬ 
thing, in Dublin? 

R.77: Yeah, there’s going to be 
one in Dublin next summer. 
SHAWN: Is that any good? 

R.77: Well this will be the 
first year. 

SHAWN: Oh right. So 
we might come over for 












that, and then they offered us the one in 
Berlin and I think they’re doing one in 
Slovenia as well, so who knows? 

R.77: You mentioned the Warped Tour 
there. How do you feel about some¬ 
thing like that? Would you have any 
issues with playing it? 

SHAWN: I’m kinda torn, I mean I don’t 
like the way it’s set up and I certainly 
don’t like the amount of money they 
charge for it. I don’t know how it is over 
there, but over here it’s kinda crap. The 
festivals that I done back in the early 
nineties in Europe were really mellow. 
Shows out there in general are really mel¬ 
low .well maybe not so much in 

England and I’ve never been to Ireland. 
But I mean the security is pretty easy 
going. There’s no fights and no hassles. 
It’s a lot easier to deal with. So yeah, 
there are problems that I have with it, but 
at the same time it gives you an opportu¬ 
nity to play in front of a lot of kids that you 
normally wouldn’t get to play in front of. 
Next years Warped Tour is going to be 
NOFX, Swingin’ Utters and One Man 
Army, who are all good friends of ours 
and all bands that we really like. It’s our 
twentieth anniversary with the label also 
and the Unseen wants to do it and they’re 
on our label now, so it’s possible that we 
will do some shows, just to go out and 
have some fun. There’s a lot of crappy 
bands that they put on the Warped Tour 
that I’m not a supporter of. 

R.77: It’s really just a marketing cam¬ 
paign for Vans sports clothing though, 
isn’t it? It’s weird how much credibili¬ 
ty the Warped Tour has in America 
compared to here. 

SHAWN: Yeah, it’s a pretty big market¬ 
ing campaign going on, but I think a lot of 
the kids don’t even care about that or pay 
attention to it. They could care less, I’d 
say. Mostly kids just go there to have a 
good time and party. I just don’t like the 
way they pick the order of the bands early 
in the morning, ‘cos you know, you’re a 
kid who goes there to see a certain band 
and you’ve paid all that money, and half 
the time you can’t even get through the 
fuckin’ line, to get inside the place, for an 
hour or two hours after the thing has 
started. 


R.77: Yeah, the fuckin’ thing ends at six o clock or something. 

SHAWN: (laughs) Yeah!.Well a little bit later. I think about eight or so. When 

ever it gets dark, basically. 

R.77: I wanted to get back to when you first started the whole BYO thing. It was 
around the time of the Elks Lodge riot in 1979 or so, right? 

SHAWN: Hmmmmm!!! .... Actually Brendan Mullen, who was doing the Masque in 
those days, he just wrote a book about the old days and stuff, which is about to come 

out. It should be pretty interesting.But, yeah there was a show and the cops 

came in and just started beating people up and that was really the first time that I know 
of that the cops came down to a punk rock show and started hitting people. After that it 
sort of became the normal thing for a long time. So I was kind of pissed off about that 
and Brendan had a press conference at the Masque the next day to talk to the L.A. 
Times and some other people from the local news. T.V. news channels and stuff, just 
to tell them what happened. I’d been tired of reading in the papers how punk rockers 
were just a bunch of dumb, crazy kids who would stick safety pins in their cheeks. Just 
reporting on all the negative stuff, so I thought we should start something to promote the 
positive things that we’re doing. I had just an idea for BYO in my head and I would tell 
people about it. Me and my brother wrote this newsletter and started passing it out and 
we had this big house called the Skinhead Manor, which was around ’79 or ’80 where a 
lot of people met each other from. Then we were starting the Youth Brigade and we 
had this club called Godzilla’s, that we ran for a while and we got all of our friends to do 
security. So, it was just kind of an idea that I talked about a lot. When we started a 
label, Skinhead Manor became known as BYO House and that was just a thing that 
developed into a label and we put a magazine out for a while and kept running shows. 

It just naturally happened over time. 

R.77: What age were you when you first got interested in the whole punk thing, 
or what had you planned on doing with your life before punk took over? 

SHAWN: Well I’m from Canada and I moved to California when I was ten. I got into 
surfing when I moved to California and I thought for a while that I’d like to do something 
to do with that. You get to go and try to take care of the ocean and the creatures in the 
ocean and you get to travel to insane places and go surfing, which really appealed to 
me. But then one summer I was hanging out with my brother when my grandfather 
was visiting and there was no surf so we were bored and sick of skateboarding and sick 
of getting stoned all day, which was pretty much all we did. My grandfather asked why 
we didn’t just play music, ‘cos we played music while we were kids in Canada. We 
took piano lessons and then when we moved to California, I played sax for a couple of 
years in the junior high school band and my brother Marky played violin for a little while. 
So when my grandfather suggested that, I took a couple of guitar lessons and then just 
sorta thought myself and Mark started playing drums. That’s how we started playing 
music. When we first started, we were just playing covers of other bands of the time. 

It was like mid to late seventies and we were doing Aerosmith and Led Zeppelin and 
Jimi Hendrix. Just stuff that we grew up with. Then I read an article about the Sex 
Pistols in the L.A. Times, in ’78 when they came out to play out here, and then I heard 
Elvis Costellos’s, “My Aim Is True” on the radio. They played the whole thing on one of 
the rock stations. Just that made me think, “Fuck playing other peoples songs. I’m 
gonna write my own”. So I did and it just went on from there. 

R.77: You started out as a six piece. What was that all about? 

SHAWN: six piece? Oh right, yeah. Well, was it a six piece or was it more? Let me 
see. Because we were in the Skinhead Manor and we wanted to do a band, everyone 
wanted to be in it. I think Madness had just come to town or something and we let a 
couple of our friends sing. It was fuckin’ horrible. I think after a couple of months we 
didn’t have the heart to kick them out so we just broke the band up and got back togeth¬ 
er again without them. Originally, before even that happened, we tried to be a Swing 
Skinhead band, you know?.Yeah, that was it. I’d gone to see Madness and done 


an interview with them and was just 
hanging out talking to them. I just 
thought the Ska thing was pretty cool. 

I’d been taking some music classes in 
college, some vocal classes, and I had to 
get up and sing a song every couple of 
weeks. Instead of doing the typical 
songs that everyone else would do, I 
started finding some obscure Swing 
songs that were really cool, and I could 
sing them ‘cos I have a low voice anyway. 
I thought, “Hey! We should do a Swing 
Punk Rock band”. Unfortunately we 
couldn’t play our instruments well enough 
to pull it off. 

R.77: Didn’t your brothers do a Swing 
band when you broke up? 

SHAWN: Oh yeah, later on in the 
nineties they did Royal Crown Revenue. 
About ten years later actually, in 1989 
they started that out. 

R.77: I guess it was that compilation, 
“Someone Got Their Heads Kicked In” 
that really launched the band. How 
many did that sell and was it really 
popular at the time? 

SHAWN: You mean to date how many 
has it sold? 

R.77: Is it still in print? 

SHAWN: Yeah. Oh Yeah! We put that 
and the second compilation that we did, 
“Something To Believe In” on one c.d. 
together. The vinyl has probably only 
sold about ten thousand copies and the 
c.d. maybe another fifteen or twenty thou¬ 
sand. Not a lot. Not that bad, but not a 
huge success. 

R.77: Was the DC Youth Brigade 
around when you started out, or how 
come neither one of you decided to 
change your name? 

SHAWN: Yeah, they were around. 
Neither one of us knew about each other 
and we just sort of started around the 
same time. Then we heard about them 
and we joked to people that we were 
going to go out to DC and kick their 
asses if they didn’t change their name. 
Then they broke up, but when we met 
them they were really nice guys and got 
along fine with them. They’re a good 
band too. 

R.77: How do you feel about the, 
“Another State Of Mind” film, looking 







back on it now? Do you still stand by 
everything you said in it? 

SHAWN: Yeah, sure. I don’t take back 
anything I said. It gets a little tedious 
when kids keep coming up to me going, 
“Oh I just saw that movie man. Where’s 
Monk and what happened to Branson? 

.That lady in Montreal was such a 

bitch!!”... Yep! (laughs) I mean, it was 
an experience and the only thing I regret 
was that there was a lot of really great 
live footage of the bands that the guys 
who put it together didn’t use, which 
pissed me off. Now the manager of 
Social Distortion has bought all that stuff. 
It’s just sort of sitting somewhere, proba¬ 
bly disintegrating. 

R.77: Yeah, I was going to ask you 
about all the un-used stuff. There was 
sixty hours of film shot or something, 
wasn’t there? 

SHAWN: Yep. Uh huh! 

R.77: And you have no rights to put 
that out or anything, no? 

SHAWN: Nah! I don’t have it. I almost 
got the rights. I almost got all that stuff. 

I made them an offer, but the guys who 
made it, made a deal with a distributor, 
who transferred it to film, ‘cos it was all 
shot on video. He got a seven-year 
exclusive on it, and did a deal with some 
porno company to put it out on video. 
They just never did anything with it and 
when the rights reverted back to the film 
makers I called them up and said, “Let 
me put it out and I’ll sell them through the 
mail. I get kids calling me all the time 
and I’ll split the profits with you”. They 
wanted to cash in and get some big 
advance, which wasn’t going to happen. 

I offered them about $7,500 for the stuff, 
but then Social Distortion’s manager 
heard about it and doubled the offer. I 
couldn’t match that, so he bought the 
whole thing for $15,000. He did release 
the movie on video, but as for the other 
stuff, I don’t think he has any plans. I 
don’t think he cares. He had a record 
label for a while, but I think it went bank¬ 
rupt. He got a $30,000,000 advance or 
something like that, and he manages the 
Offspring as well now. I think he’s man¬ 
aging No Doubt, too. 

R.77: Looking back at the way Youth 


Brigade and Social Distortion started around the same time and are from the 

same place and that.Social Distortion have gone almost mainstream in 

America at this stage, where as you guys have remained underground. Is that 
something that you’re happy about or could you envision Youth Brigade going 
down that same path? Don’t Social Distortion have gold discs in America, now? 
SHAWN: They might have, I’m not sure. That’s 500,000 .... Maybe, but that would 
have to be all their sales added up. They sell more here than they do anywhere else. 

I mean, would I have liked to been more successful? Well, yeah, as long as I do it on 
my own terms. I have no desire to sign to a major label. I’m making a good living and 
I’m sure Mike (Ness) makes a good living, but I control my stuff and I don’t think he con¬ 
trols what he does. I would never relinquish control of my music to someone else. I 
have no interest in doing that. He did what he wanted to do and he’s happy. More 
power to him. Sure it would be nice to get my music out there more and sell some 
more records and not have to be worried sometimes if I’m going to be able to make the 
pay roll and stuff. But that’s just the way things go. We do pretty good and I’ve got 
nothing to complain about. I’m pretty lucky and I’m glad with where I am now and the 
decisions I’ve made, so I’ve no regrets and no complaints. I can always use new fans, 
sure. I make music for people to hear and I think I’ve got something to say, so the 
more the better as far as I’m concerned. I don’t think my music is going to change by 
the way people do things. Hopefully it inspires people and it has according to what I’ve 
been told. That’s success to me. 

R.77: You made that other film about your European tour, “Searching For 
America”. Did that ever come out? 

SHAWN: Yeah, I never finished it. We’ve got a bunch of stuff sitting here, but we just 
didn’t have the money to buy editing equipment, but now editing equipment is cheaper 
so who knows? Next year is our twentieth anniversary and we’ve got all this huge 
amount of releases coming out and hopefully we’ll be able to make enough money to 
pay off all of our debts. Then maybe I’ll be able to sit down for six months to edit all 
that stuff and make something out of it. 

R.77: What’s been some of your more memorable tours that stand out over oth¬ 
ers, for whatever reasons? 

SHAWN: “Another State Of Mind” is pretty memorable, just ‘cos you see it on film and I 
get to relive it so many times, it’s wonderful. The first tour we did of Europe in ’84 was 
pretty memorable, just ‘cos we were one of the first American punk rock bands to tour 
Europe, and we were the first American band to go to Poland and play Yugoslavia. 

There was a lot of pretty cool stuff there. Most tours are quite fun. I always love tour¬ 
ing in Italy and Spain. Europe’s fun in general, we have a good time. Touring the 
States can be a good time, too. But, yeah ’84 first time in Europe, that was insane. 

We had an English van and I guess it used to be one of the Who’s roadies vans from 
one of their tours. It had a big union jack on the side, right hand drive, and when we 
went into Poland they slashed the tyres and ripped all the mirrors off the sides. So we 
got our fair share of hassles and then our clutch burnt out in Poland and we got stuck 
there for a week. That was pretty memorable. 

R.77: Was that the gig where you played to 5,000 people? 

SHAWN: Yeah, in Warsaw. 

R.77: How did that happen? Was that your own gig or just part of a big festival 
or something? 

SHAWN: No, it was our own gig. We were headlining. We actually did two shows, 
an early show and a late show and there was about 2500 people at each. Very inter¬ 
esting. They didn’t know who we were. It was our first time there and we were in the 
national newspaper and everything. 

R.77: Was that just because you were an American band? 

SHAWN: An American punk band, yeah. Though, I guess the U.K. Subs had been 
there too. 


R.77: How do you feel about the stuff 
you did with The Brigade, looking back 
at it now? 

SHAWN: Uhhhhh!!!.I’m proud of the 

music. We should have just changed the 
name of the band to something different. 
There was really no reason to keep The 
Brigade in there. I think the music is 
good. We were influenced by different 
things and trying some things out. I’m 
not embarrassed by it or anything. I 
don’t have a problem with it. Then I went 
and did that band, That’s It, which was 
kind of somewhere between the two. 

R.77: You did that anti Gulf War 
protest with that, right? 

SHAWN: Well, it was a band first, but 
we happened to get together around the 
time of the Gulf War, so I helped to 
organise this big protest or rally in down¬ 
town L.A. and I got the Chili Peppers and 
L7 and that to play there. That was one 
of the biggest shows I’ve ever played in 
my life. There was about ten thousand 
people there. It was pretty wild. 

R.77: You’ve had some negative 
things to say about Fear down the 
years and weren’t very supportive of 
them getting back together. What was 
the conflict there? 

SHAWN: I don’t care if they want to get 
back together, I just never really liked 
Fear. They wrote a couple of good 
songs, but they weren’t punk rockers who 
came from the punk rock scene, they 
were just some older guys who heard 
about punk rock and tried to get in on it 
and get signed to a major to make 
money. 

R.77: Did you know them at all, no? 

SHAWN: No, the first show that they 
played as part of the punk rock scene 
was in ’79 with that band I had called The 
Extremes. There was barely any clubs 
that were doing shows and this guy in my 
band found a club in the Valley, some 
biker bar, so we set up a show for us and 
this band called The Bags. Then the guy 
said, “Oh! I got this band that are going 
to be playing at the show, called Fear”. 

We didn’t know who the hell they were, 
so they sent us their 7 inch, with “I Love 
Livin’ In The City” on it. We went out to 
do the show and Fear were supposed to 
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be opening. I guess Lee Ving came up 
to this guy in my band called Michael, 
who’s just this skinny gay guy, and got in 
his face and said, “We’re not opening! 

We’re going on and if you don’t like it, I’ll 
kick your ass”, and started getting all 
tough and shit, right? So we said, 

“Alright, fine”. We played and the place 
was pretty full, then we get off stage and 
then Fear went up and everyone marched 
out to the parking lot and stood there. 

Fear played to their one fat ugly girl, biker 
friend. The Bags played then and every¬ 
one went back inside to watch them. 

Then we all went back to Hollywood and 
told them to fuck off, basically. That was 
my first experience of Fear, so ever since 
then I never really liked them. 

R.77: Have you spoken to them since 
that? 

SHAWN: Nah! .... I mean you have to 
understand that they came from com¬ 
pletely outside of the scene at that time 
and they didn’t know anybody and had 
this really stupid attitude. They weren’t 
kids either. Those guys were probably in 
their thirties then. That was twenty years 
ago. I guess Lee Ving got it back togeth¬ 
er again now, because his acting career 
wasn’t happening. But it’s just him. 

They were probably a good eight to ten 
years older than the rest of us. Then 
they started going and hanging around 
the scene when the whole new second 
wave of younger kids came up and those 
kids didn’t know who they were. Then 
they signed with Slash and became all 
buddies with him and did the whole 
Saturday Night Live thing. All the guys 
from DC went up, but they didn’t know 
who Fear was, either. They were just 
dancing, because somebody called them 
from Saturday Night Live saying they 
needed some kids to be on the show and m 
asked if they wanted to^. r 4 f ,sa ih fi y l dwfe*f^ 
it. 

R.77: One of your first gigs when you 
got back together was during the L.A. 
riots. That must have been weird? 

SHAWN: Yeahjnat was weird^ \ ^e^^^ 
actually did a couple of sjpws during that ! 
whole few da^L^wdn Santa Barbara, 
which wasn’t very good. It was with the 
Dickies, but it was dead, ‘cos people just 
weren’t going out. Then we did one in 
Santa Anna and NOFX was supposed to 
play. At that time NOFX weren’t very big 
yet, but they didn’t come to the show ‘cos 
they were afraid. They were in a friend’s 
house in the Valley and were afraid to go. 
But we went, we didn’t care. It was 
weird ‘cos the freeway was almost com¬ 
pletely empty. It was down in Orange 
County and when we were driving down 
you could just see fires and smoke going 
all over the place. We thought it was 
pretty cool. We played the show and it 
was pretty good, except we got in some 
hassle with the bouncers and there was a 
big fight, so that was the end of that. But 
that happens sometimes. 

R.77: So, what’s the punk scene like 
in L.A. at the minute? Is it a lot qui¬ 
eter than it used to be? 

SHAWN: It’s still pretty big. It’s just so 
spread out. In the old days you could 
walk down the street and see somebody 
who looked like a punk rocker and he 
was your friend, immediately. Now if you 
see someone like that, they’re probably a 
fuckin’ raver. Tattoos and piercings and 
leather jackets and all that shit, you 
know? Who knows? Then there’s all 
that crappy hybrid metal shit. Whatever 
the fuck that is, I don’t know. Guys that 
kind of grew up hearing punk rock but 
were always really metal heads jn the late 
eighties. So they put together punk rock 
and hardcore and metal and made some 
abomination like I guess Linkin’ Park and 
System Of A Down and all those shitty 
bands. 

R.77: They’re all from Los Angeles, 
are they? 

SHAWN: A lot of them are from 
California, like Sacramento, which is a big 


heavy metal capital. North of San Francisco. But a lot of these bands are from around 
this state. 

R.77: Do you still promote shows yourselves, locally? 

SHAWN: We don’t promote shows, no. My brother Mark books shows for the band and 
he helps to book shows for some of the bands on the label that are newer. We sort of 
keep involved with helping book shows for bands on the label, just being involved with 
the agent or whatever. But we don’t promote shows anymore. 

R.77: You made some promo videos for a couple of Youth Brigade songs, as well 
as that video you put out of the other BYO bands videos. How do you feel they 
came out and is that something you’re going to do more of in the future? 

SHAWN: Yeah, I mean they were cool. My brother did a couple of them and we did 
them for cheap. It was fun making them, but you can’t make any money off them. 

They cost as much, if not more, than making an album and you get no income coming 
back from them. I think it’s just a vanity thing. That’s why rap bands and metal bands, 
bands that are making a lot of money, they make them just to pretend they’re movie 
stars, you know? But I mean, what are you going to do with them? 

R.77: Do they get played much on the cable access shows? 

SHAWN: Well.Yeah! But does that mean that we’re selling more records? I don’t 

necessarily think so. I mean it’s cool, but we just can’t afford it and it’s not like it really 
makes that big of a difference, so we don’t bother doing it. 

R.77: What was the last one you done, “I Hate My Life”? 

SHAWN: Yeah, that was the last one we did for Youth Brigade. After that we did the 
videos for John Cougar Concentration Camp, “i Want To See Your Tattoo” and then we 
did one for Pinhead Circus. Actually, the one we did for Hepcat got on M.T.V. It’s fun, 
but you can’t make any money off it and igjpy can be expensive. 

R.77: Getting back to that, “I Hate My Life” song. Was that about your own life, 
‘cos in almost every other song you’re singing about how happy you are with the 
way your life turned out? 

SHAWN: (laughs) No, it wasn’t my life. It’s about any §j*hleps life who sits there and 
bitches and moans about their life and how fucked up they are, vjjjjo live in a country like 
this country or any western country where they don’t have to worry about where they’re 
going to sleepjonight, or are they going to have food and clothes on their back. It 
never ceases to amaze me that people who have a nice job and a place to live, who 
don’t really need for anything, that they can bitch and moan and complain about how 
horrible their life is. I just don’t unoBrstan!%at. What have you gbt to complain about, 
really? You’re not on the streets, you If your life bothers you that 

much you can do something about it. ’ : - 

R.77: You weren’t too happy when Good Cleft Fun covefed, “Fight To Unite”. 

What didn’t you like about it or was it just the fact that he changed your lyrics? 

SHAWN: Yeah, the guy chaffed my fuckin’ lyrics. %i|§<in’ dork. It’s not likefie called 
me up and said, “Hey, we really dig your song and we’d like to coverIf*. My friend sent 
me this c.d. and said, “Thisjly covered your song”, %s Pl/as like, “Oh %)ol! L||’s listen to 
if. SO I listened to it and bp changed my words. I mean, he changejj thejyhole 
“'nrfeSfifng of them. They w^stupid lyrics. If you’re going to change the#*as a joke or 
■"■SWWMflf TIFil.TPs funny, no ^oblem. But he changed them just because he felt like 
changing them and they. r were stupid. I would never say anything like that, you know? 

I don’t even re^mbir whaffff was, I just thought it was fuckin’ lame#I heard it anjBK 
thouaJjJpWfff Cool someglfe covered our song”. I’m alwaysjjpttereci about that, but 
then I heard what he wrote^hd : said, “This is dumb”. Don’t put downgiat I wrote that* .:. | 
shit, ‘cos I didn’t write that, that’s stupid. Wasn’t it a hardcore band or something? 

R.77: Yeah. 9 ft 

SHAWN: Yeah, I’m fuckin’ sick of mjpdcore bands. Same old, feme old. You’re not 

Minor Threat, you ne\Ai^KjJ| bo*;: 

R.77: You got Johnny Two Bags in for the, “To Sail the Truff” album. How 
come he dicjn’t stay or why wasn’t ha .a full time member? §|? 

SHAWN: Well, he was a full time member. He was in the band, but what happened 
wasHlark had gotten married and it was difficult, ‘cos they were in Royal Crown 
Revenue who were their number one band. When we got back together I explained 
that I didn’t expect this to be anything but a part time thing, but that we gotta write new 
stuff, make Some records and do some touring. We don’t have to tour a huge amount, 
but just establish ourselves as a band that releases records and does tours to promote 
them. Otherwise we’re wasting our time. He committed to doing thdt but we never 
really did the touring that was needed to re-establish ourselves. When they finally got 
out of Royal Crown Revenue, we decided to make a commitment, record a record and 
do some real touring. Two U.S. and two European tours within a year to really estab¬ 
lish the band again and then after that fie won't! have to tour so much. After the first 
European tour there were some problems and the agents dropped the ball on a few of 
the gigs. It wasn’t a bad tour but I’d say there were about 25% of the shows that were 
fucked up and didn’t do what they were supposed to do and a lot of it was because the 
agent fucked up. So he came back from fh&f four and we had a U.S. tour and he said, 
“Oh! After this tour, I don’t want to do this anymore”. So he bailed, basically. We 
were going to get another drummer, but Mark and I do all the work and Adam just 
comes along for the ride and Johnny was sort of the same way. I was faced with hav¬ 
ing to go out on the road with two guys who didn’t want to do any work. I’ve got to sing 
and play and do all the merchandise and Mark deals with all the booking. So it was 
like, I was going to have to manage the band completely on my own, with a new drum¬ 
mer and I really wasn’t looking forward to it. We started working on some stuff and 
Johnny wanted to make a plan for the next year and I said, “Well I’ve never done this 
band without Mark, so let’s just see how these dates go first and then we’ll make a deci¬ 
sion”. He just said, “Oh Fuck that. I don’t want to do it”. Then it was kind of like we 
were broken up. But people kept calling us up, saying they wanted us to play. Then 
Mark said, “Well, I’ll do some shows around here”, ‘cos he wanted to make some money 
and he missed playing. So we did that and we would do some shows for a couple of 
weeks. Then we decided to do some recording, which ended up being the split with the 
Swingin’ Utters. That was the last thing we done apart from the song on the Fat compi¬ 
lation, “Short Music For Short People”. They’re the only things we’ve recorded since 
’96. Yeah, not much. 

R.77: You had that Welsh band Four Letter Word on BYO for a while, but you got 
rid of them. Was that solely because you didn’t want to fight the court case 
against them? 

SHAWN: Well we didn’t get rid of them. They just wouldn’t get off their lazy asses to 
tour. I like Welly and I like the songs. I think they’re great and they’re a good band. 

We got them out here and put together a tour for them. They did ok, but they never 
really did much over there. They’d do a few one off’s here and there, but they never 
went to Europe and never really got anything going. They were always changing mem¬ 
bers. Then we got a lawsuit. Some guy sued us, saying that he owned the rights to 


the name. We just said, “Fuck it”. 

There was really no point in fighting it, 
considering we were losing money on 
the band anyway. We just said forget it. 

I mean he’s fighting it over there and 
they didn’t get the copyright over there, 
so whatever. 

R.77: Who are the other Four Letter 
Word? Are they an American band? 

SHAWN: No, it’s just some guy who 
copyrighted the name. I guess he was a 
producer who was putting together a boy 
band or that’s the idea that I got. I don’t 
really know. I didn’t bother to investigate 
it that much. I didn’t really care at that 
point. The band wasn’t doing anything, 
then we were getting sued and we’d 
already lost money on the record and 
they weren’t going to tour, so “Fuck it! 
See ya! Bye”. I cut my losses. I don’t 
have anything against Welly. I liked the 
guy, but he didn’t seem to understand 
the gravity of the situation. They could 
have sued us for a lot of money. He just 
thought it was a joke, ‘cos he wasn’t get¬ 
ting sued. That kind of pissed me off a 
little bit, but I explained it to him on no 
uncertain terms. 

R.77: You’ve got that NOFX/Rancid 
split coming out on your label. That’s 
quite an impressive release. How did 
that come about? 

SHAWN: Well we had the split series 
and we were trying to get the third one, 
which was originally supposed to be Anti- 
Flag and 7Seconds, but 7Seconds kept 
dragging their ass, so we said fuck it and 
we were trying to get someone to do it 
with Anti-Flag. But then we just asked 
Mike and he said, “Yeah! Sure”, ‘cos he’s 
L a friend of ours. They come to our bowl- 
ing tournament every year and Rancid 
j| came to it the second year, so we men- 
Ptioned it to them and they said, “Yeah!”. 
■ftggMftSuMUdn’t want to give us new 
songs so it was his idea to get everybody 
to cover each other’s songs and we said, 
“Ok!”. Now It’s just taking a while to get 
; the whole thing together. Rancid were 
| just in the studio last week and NOFX 
f have been done for about a month. It is 
a huge thing for them to do it for us and 
we really appreciate it. It’s really, really 
nice of them. 

R.77: Have you heard any of it? 

SHAWN: No. We haven’t heard any¬ 
thing. They won’t tell us a thing. NOFX 
recorded last month and none of them 
will tell me what songs. They won’t tell 
anybody. A friend of mine that I surf 
with, who does a lot of the graphic 
design for Epitaph and he done the 
Pistol Grip album cover. I was surfing 
with him the other day and he was say¬ 
ing that he went out with Eric Melvin from 
NOFX the other night and they were shit¬ 
faced drunk and he still couldn’t get any 
of the songs out of him. That’s pretty 
good for Eric. 

R.77: What else have you got coming 
up in the future? 

SHAWN: Like I was saying, hopefully 
we’ll record some songs and maybe we 
can get Fat Mike to put them out for us. 
We’ve got a new Unseen record for late 
next year, a new Pistol Grip record and 
we have the new Filthy Thieving 
Bastards out for the last while. New 
Leatherface record according to Frankie, 
who’s having a baby at the minute appar¬ 
ently. It looks like we’re going to sign 
this band from San Francisco called The 
Forgotten. They put a record out on 
TKO. 

R.77: Oh right. Are they leaving 
TKO? 

SHAWN: They're not under contract 
and TKO pretty much said, “Go to BYO. 
They can take you to another level that 
we can’t”. It not like we’re stealing peo¬ 
ples bands. We don’t do that. And 
then it looks like we’ll be doing another 
split release in the fall, hopefully Anti- 
Flag with Bouncing Souls. That will 
hopefully be all new stuff or mostly new 
stuff. 
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In what often appears to be a sea of 
Mediocrity these days when it coMes to 
new hands? The Generators grabbed My 
attention (ast year with their 7 inch 
“Dead At dG”. interesting hein^ 
luMped in with the AMerican street 
punk explosion was probably their 
hipest downfa(( in My eyes. What fh® 
Generators haye gol$g is a sound rich ^ 
In roots that stretches far heyond “OI. f 
0I. f ” and with the Release of their 
treMendous ‘Tyranny” full length the 
hand hut forward a Mature yet rawkus 
record of traditional sounding punk 
that brings to Mind as Much of the 
early U A. hands as It does their 
European counterparts and stands head 
and shoulders above Most of what /Ve 
heard froM the States in recent tiMes. 
Singer t>oug Caine and druMMer Dirty 
Ernie are no new coMers to^#^is ^aMe 
either, with a hif^ory steM^S? back to 
the early eighties and probably coMin^ 
to public attention Most during their 
shor+-(Wed major label experience with 
Scp(eprock in the Mid nineties. Having 
seemingly dlsappeared froM the public 
eye? In reality the ^uys toofc seven 
Months off before launching The 
Generators and releasing soMe Moder¬ 
ately successful albuMs on Triple X and 
their own label Orient Records. That’s 
when TKO records entered the picture? 
exposing the band to a wide under¬ 
ground audience • Once bitten and 
twice shy? t>oug Is eager to avoid the 
pit falls he went through with Warner 
Brothers and keep it More credible this 
tiMe around. / spent a while trying to 
tracfc the guy down but eventually 
nabbed hiM one Wednesday nteht at 
three in the Morning Dublin tiMe for a 
one Interview. 









RIOT.77: You’ve been having some time off recently from the band. What have 
you been up to? 

DOUG: We took time off because everybody was just burned out and tired from tour¬ 
ing, but we just got back to playing as of last weekend. We had a big show in Los 
Angeles on Saturday night, which went over real well. So now we’re back playing and 
we’re getting ready to go over to the east coast with the reformation of the Dead 
Kennedys. 

RIOT.77: I was going to say that you’ve never actually played the east coast of 
the States before, is that right? 

DOUG: Yeah, this will be our first time there so it should be really good. We kept put¬ 
ting it off and going over to Europe instead, you know? This year we’re staying home, 
so we’ll be all over New York and Boston. 

RIOT.77: How do you feel about that whole Dead Kennedys reformation? 

DOUG: Well. you know, when I first heard about it, I thought it was awful. How 

stupid, you know? Then a bunch of people went to the show when they played here in 
Los Angeles and it sold out to a thousand people. Nobody had anything bad to say 
and they all thought it was really good. They played really good and the singer done a 
good job. I mean, I saw the Dead Kennedys as a kid in 1981 in Los Angeles, with all 
the big riots breaking out at the show. I’m more or less doing this because it’s good 
exposure for the Generators to be out there playing. It’s better than us going to the 
east coast with some other band on TKO or one of our other friends and playing in front 
of 200 people. We’ll be able to get in front of 1,000 kids this way, so that’s a lot better. 
RIOT.77: You’ve just put out a new ep recently, “State Of The Nation”. I haven’t 
heard it yet. Can you tell me a bit about it? 

DOUG: We got home from Europe and this label here in L.A. had a plan to send us 
into a recording studio real quickly, with not much money, to record six songs that were 
originally just supposed to come out on vinyl. When we came home our drummer Dirty 
Ernie was really burned out and said he needed a break from the whole music thing 
and the whole punk rock thing for a while. So a close friend of ours named Mike 
jumped in and we went and recorded this thing in two nights in Hollywood. It turned 
out that a lot of people really like it, ‘cos the recording is raw and punk sounding, where 
as on “Tyranny” there was more money spent on it and people in turn thought it was too 
produced. I think more of the street kids will like this record, ‘cos its something that I 
would have bought when I was a kid, but as you get older you want to sound good. 

But it’s a good record and the kind of one that grows on you the more you listen to it. I 
think the next one is going to fall somewhere between the last record and this record, 
because we’re going to go and record another one in a while. We do a lot of writing 
and we’re great friends. We’ve all grown up pretty much together and we all live just 
right around the street from each other. We get to hang out a lot and drink some beers 
and write music. I know that we’ve written a bunch of songs already and it sounds like 
it’s going in that direction, which is cool. I really don’t want to be a big punk band. I 
see all the younger bands with these aspirations to get on the Warped Tour and all 
these other big tours. I don’t even want to be there, you know? I want to stay where 
we’re at right now. I think when you stay true to what you’re doing at the bottom you 
get more respect and can actually grow a bigger fan base. When you try and aim for 
the big time or whatever and make more money, I just think it’s stupid. 

RIOT.77: Would The Generators ever go on something like the Warped Tour? 
DOUG: I would never do it. If you had asked me four or five years ago, I probably 
would have loved to be on that thing. I dunno, you get older and start seeing things a 
little more clear. I’m just not into it and nor is the rest of my band. We just want to be 
ourselves. We’re not looking to go out and make $150 a night, the way all the big 
bands make all the big money. Its just bullshit to me, man. So, no I wouldn’t do it. 
RIOT.77: You’ve included your video for “Down In The City” on the CD. I was 
watching a videotape of that and it looks really good. How do you think it turned 
out and who’s idea was it? 

DOUG: A friend of ours who’s a cameraman’s assistant and does movies and com¬ 
mercials and videos.A whole bunch of people came together to help us out with 

that. We had about $900 to spend. Another friend of ours who’s dad is a cameraman 
wound up getting free film, ‘cos it’s shot on actual film, which is really expensive. They 
got three thousand dollars worth of free Kodak film. We went around downtown L.A. 
and shot in the middle of the night and it’s 
our old 


rehearsal studio where we shot us playing the music. A bunch of kids who do movie 
stuff came to help and everybody did it for free. We just bought them all beer and 
pizza. It was cool and we think the video turned out really cool as well, so we’re happy 
with it. 

RIOT.77: What bar was that you shot it in? 

DOUG: It was this place called the Scotland Yard pub, up in the Valley, north Los 
Angeles. It’s where the cameraman used to go to hang out. I had never been there 
before, but the bar owner said if we wanted to go down and film in the bar we could 
show up on Saturday morning at eight o’ clock (laughs). We were filming all night ‘till 
two in the morning, then we all went to sleep and got up again at seven. All the other 
kids and everyone else that helped got up too and we drove about a half hour to this 
bar. The guy opened it up and we hung out there and got drunk ‘till the afternoon. It 
was pretty cool (laughs). We were tired though. 

RIOT 77: You’ve also got some live stuff from Holidays In The Sun on there. 

DOUG: Yeah, when we came back from Europe that was one of our last shows in San 
Francisco that we played before we took a break. We didn’t even know we were being 
recorded or anything. When we came off stage the guy that was doing the sound 
threw the guitar player, Mike a D.A.T. tape of it. We held on to it for a while, not think¬ 
ing we’d ever use it. The guy from the record label Deadbeat, which the vinyl is on 
here in America, said he wanted to put two more songs on it and asked us to go and 
record them. I said we didn’t have two more songs, we haven’t written any. He asked 
about the live stuff we had then from Holidays In the Sun. I hadn’t even heard it, so we 
went in to the studio and listened to it and at first it was really rough sounding, but the 
guy at the studio said he could clean it up a little bit. We just went through it real quick 
and took an old song off “Burning Ambition” and then the cover of “Runnin’ Riot”. 
RIOT.77: You played both the American and the European versions of that festi¬ 
val. How do you think they compare to one another? Was there much of a dif¬ 
ference between the two? 

DOUG: Oh! Man, the American one doesn’t even compare to the one in England. It 
was ok, but the crowd over in Morcambe was incredible. We showed up on Friday and 
played and then they woke us up in our hotel on Saturday morning and asked us to 
come back and play again. The guy at H.l.T.S. was so into The Generators and has 
been really good to the band. He asked us if we’d play that afternoon because there’d 
been a cancellation. We said yeah, of course.... I guess I just had a much better time 
at Morcambe. The crowd seemed a little bit better and I got to hang out with the bands 
a bit more. A lot of the bands I know now and I’ve toured with them. But half of these 

bands I grew up as a kid listening to.hanging out with the Cockney Rejects and 

the Stiff Little Fingers and the Subs. It became two or three days of just having a really 
good time. We got there on Friday and stayed Saturday and a bit of Sunday before we 
went down and played London. I think we played down there with one of the guys 
from the Misfits in a band or something, I don’t remember. 

RIOT.77: You went through the whole major label trip with Schleprock and 

seemed quite eager to get back to the punk way of doing things. 

DOUG: Yeah, I sure did. You know when I spoke about young bands these days and 
their aspirations are to get on the radio and get on these big tours, well six or seven 
years ago in that band that’s where our heads were. This guy from Warner Brothers 
kept following us around, because we weren’t really that popular of a band. We had a 
bit of a crowd in the States, but nothing like the Epitaph bands or anything. We’d actu¬ 
ally tried to go to Epitaph and we didn’t get any support from anybody over there. I 
even grew up with the guys from NOFX and I tried to get Fat Mike to put out stuff, but 
no one seemed interested. We were on Dr. Strange at the time and then this guy from 
Warner Brothers kept following us around and he was really into old Oi! and punk rock 
music. He’d be at a show about two hours outside of Hollywood and he’d have driven 
all the way there. He’d start talking to me about the Clash and the Partisans and the 4 
Skins and I was like, “Wow!” Then he said he’d be really interested in signing the 
band, so we sat around and talked about it and said, “Fuck it! We’ll do it.” We thought 
we made a great record. I thought the record was awesome. What happened was 
after we’d been touring for so long we were burned and out and fighting all the time. 

We couldn’t get into a van together for an hour without wanting to beat each other up. 
So the band was on its way out even before we signed a record deal. We went out on 
a U.S. and Canadian tour with the 
Specials and 











not knowing that they were going to fuck it up. It’s a cool record though, it doesn’t real¬ 
ly sound like anyone else. 

RIOT.77: What about where you’re at right now with TKO. Is that the sort of 
label that you’d like to continue being associated with? 

DOUG: Yeah. We’re going to stay with that label, because a lot of bands are leaving 
TKO. Sixer and the Forgotten have gone to BYO and originally we quit Triple X 
because BYO wanted to sign us. I don’t want to say bad things about them but they 
wanted to sign us so we quit Triple X and went over to BYO to sign a contract and they 
backed out and I said, “You’ve left us with no record label!!!” But then TKO quickly said 
they’d love to do it. We wound up putting out our own record in between, the “Burning 
Ambition” record we put out ourselves. 

RIOT.77: That came out on Urgent Records didn’t it. Is that your own label? 

DOUG: Yeah, that’s our label. So we put that out ourselves. We recorded that and 
put it out on Urgent in America and People Like You in Europe. I’m happy with TKO 
because I’m not looking to be some big punk rock star and this label is just down on the 
street in the underground. The other bands are leaving because they think the other 
labels are going to help them sell a lot more records. I’m not a believer in that though. 
You might sell another thousand or two thousand records. I like being loyal and dedi¬ 
cated to the people that helped us out. We’re going to put out another record with 
them at the end of the year. The guy Mark who runs the label is just great. There’s no 
seriousness to it and I love that. We just go and hang out and have a few beers 
together and he’ll just send us down the money to go into the studio, you know? 
RIOT.77: You focused way more on the European market with the Generators as 
opposed to your own country first. What was the thinking behind that? 

DOUG: Well Europe contacted us to go over. We were like, “Cool, lets go over to 
Europe and have a good time”. That’s all this band has ever been about. We kept 
going over and touring Europe because we were having a good time. I didn’t want to 
go out on the road in the States, 'cos its so expensive here to drive from California all 
out to the Midwest and around the west coast. The club owners here don’t want to pay 
you shit. They rip you off and don’t give you any alcohol. It’s a really tough place to 
tour. You have to do a lot of touring here to really make it worth your while to go out. 
The reason why we’re doing the east coast tour with the Dead Kennedys is just 
because someone offered it to us and at least we won’t be out there by ourselves and 
having a rough time. 

RIOT.77: How many times have you toured Europe? 

DOUG: Four with The Generators and once with Schleprock in ’94. We’re going to 
over next April probably. We decided to give it a break. Let them take a year away 
from seeing us and we’ll get another record out so we can work it behind an album, you 
know? 

RIOT.77: A lot of your songs lyrics I’ve noticed seem to have 
a reoccurring theme going through them of messed up 
kids. You were homeless yourself for some 
time, right? 

DOUG: Yeah, when I 


we had a great time, but by the time we got off being on that two month long tour the 
guitar player’s dad had died and then the other guitar player was already starting to use 
heavy drugs. Then the guy who’s dad died, he fell off and started using as well, so we 

were done at that point and called it a day.But actually we just had a rehearsal, 

Schleprock rehearsed for the first time in six years a few months ago, ‘cos a lot of kids 
want us to get back together for a show. I think we’ll do just a one-off show, ‘cos I’m so 
busy with my life and everything that I wouldn’t want to go off and do a tour or anything. 
All the people who used to be fans can just come out and have a good time, you know? 
RIOT. 77: What about the guys that got into drugs. What happened to them? 
DOUG: He’s actually ok now. He went to jail for a while and I’ll tell you off the record, 
but I don’t want to speak out about it. 

RIOT.77: Do you think if things had have gone better for you with the majors you 
would have been so quick to go back to the independents? 

DOUG: It’s always hard to say. People always want to hear that the major label is so 
awful and evil, but I honestly can’t speak like that. We were only there for six months, 
but while we were there I was never treated like shit. Somebody somewhere said that 
there’s nothing more punk than to go over to a major record label and steal their fuckin’ 
money, take all their money and rip them off. I get statements from Warner Brothers 
that say we owe them half a million dollars (laughs). I just laugh at it and throw it in the 
trash (laughs). I didn’t have any bad experiences over there though and I’m anti all 
that shit as well. Now, I wouldn’t do it. I’m not interested in it, you know? At that 
time, none of us had jobs. Two of the guys worked at the graveyard burying bodies, I 
was twenty six and still living at home, having my girlfriend there with no job. At the 
time when they came along and said, “Here’s some money”, we were able to get our 
own apartments and one guy was able to buy a car. So fuck it, we didn’t care; it got us 
out of a shitty situation for the time being. It wouldn’t even happen these days ‘cos the 
whole punk rock thing is so different. I wouldn’t even go there. I have a job now and I 
have a life (laughs). I wouldn’t go out on the road for two years to sell a bunch of 
records. I’m just not interested in doing that anymore. 

RIOT.77: Before you hooked up with TKO you had a lot of marketing problems 
Triple X, right? 

DOUG: A little bit. They didn’t really know what to do with our band. We were com¬ 
pletely removed from what they’re usually into doing. We put out, “Welcome To The 
End”, with no intention of really doing anything. We were just in a garage and wrote 
these songs and weren’t trying to do anything. But they liked the record and offered to 
put it out and we thought, “Ok! cool!”. They didn’t sell any and they were starting from 
the top down. They were putting advertisements in big magazines, really big rock 
magazines. I was like, “What are you doing? We’ve got to get to the zines, get to 
where the kids are at. You can’t put an add in Rolling Stone” (laughs). It was stupid. 
The guys over there were really nice guys, but they didn’t know how to work our band. 
We told them we’ve got to leave because it wasn’t working out here. They got a little 
pissed off at first but eventually said to go ahead and find our way. 

RIOT.77: The same thing happened when the Dickies signed with them. Did you 
look into the label’s past at all or what pushed you to sign with them? 

DOUG: After Schleprock broke up, I knew those guys over at the record label and they 
were going to hire me to work at the record label and book tours for them. They 
wanted the Exploited and GBH to come over and wanted me to assist in pro¬ 
moting and booking the tour, so I said, “Cool!”. Then they asked me 
what I was doing these days and I told them I had another band, 
which wasn’t actually called the Generators at this time, we 
were called The Rooks. But there was another band in 
New York with that name so we changed it. We’d 
made a demo tape and I played it for them and 
the next day they called me and asked if 
we wanted to do a record. At that 
point in time I wasn’t trying to get 
back in the game, but they 
just wanted to put us in 
the studio, so we 
went with them 
kind of 
naively, 



grew up as a kid, during the whole punk rock scene in the early eighties I was on the 
street, so that’s what I relate with. I want to sing for kids who are growing up now and 
buying my records, ‘cos they can understand it. They might be going through really 
shit times themselves. I was in trouble with the law and in and out of jail and I write a 
lot about that ‘cos it’s what I understand and where I come from. 

RIOT.77: Can you tell me a little about that and how you came to end up in that 
situation and how you got out of it? 

DOUG: It was pretty much a case of, I get out of it or I wind up in prison for the rest of 
my life because that’s where I was heading. I lost my son, the state took away my kid 
and into the mid to late eighties I wasn’t even hanging around with so much at the punk 
rock shows, but I was hanging around with street gangs and stuff. These kids were 
killing people and going to jail and one day I woke up and realised I was so close to the 
edge of ruining the rest of my life. I walked away from it and the gang wanted to come 
after me because I just disappeared and hid out. That’s how I wound up getting back 
into punk music, I went to another city, which is where I live now. I hung around with a 
bunch of other punk rock people that I grew up with that I hadn’t seen for years. They 
said, “Why don’t you hang out with us and stay off the street?” That’s how Schleprock 
started. There was this band playing in a garage called The Jinx and the singer quit, 
so they asked me to sing and that band became Schleprock. Punk music came back 
to actually save my life, you know? Ahh, a lot of stories (laughs) 

R.77: I was reading that biography piece that Mark Brennan wrote for Tyranny. 
How did you come in contact with him? Was it just being a fan of the Business 
when you were younger? 

DOUG: In 1982 I think I bought “Smash The Discos” or something and I was so into 
the Business before anyone even knew who they were over here. They didn’t even 
know what Oil music was, you know? (laughs) Me and my friend always had these 
plans of going to England (laughs). We didn’t have any money or anything. We were 
just going to save ten dollars and I wrote Mark a letter and at the time I was more of a 
punk than a skin and I wanted to go and see their show. Being in L.A. the punks 
always fought with the skins at the shows so I thought if I went there as a punk rocker I 
would get jumped by all the skins. So I wrote him and I didn’t think he would write 
back, but he wrote me this letter and said, “It’s ok, come over and see us play and we’ll 
make sure you’re ok.” I kind of stayed writing to him down the years and after Link 
Records he started Captain Oil and he’s been a great supporter and a great friend. 

He’s a good guy. The first time we landed in England with The Generators two or three 
years ago he drove down two hours in the rain to see us play. I didn’t even know he’d 
be there, but he knew we’d be showing up, so we hung out with him and then when we 
came back the following year we hung out again up in Morcambe at H.l.T.S. He’s a 
good guy. 

RIOT.77: There’s been a lot of talk about that Corona beer commercial you done 
(laughs). 

DOUG: (laughs) Oh, yeah that was the “City Of Angels” song. That was really 
strange. I got a phone call from them, I guess Triple X gave them my phone number, 
but somehow this song got passed on to one of the beer company people’s desk. I 
thought it was a magazine like you, I thought it was an interview. They said they were 
calling from Chicago and it was Corona beer and I was like, “Well, what do you want? 
Give me some beer!!”. They said they wanted to use this song for a beer commercial 
and wanted us to come in and record it again in a shorter version. They brought us 
down to Sony studios in L.A. and just had cases of beer going up to the ceiling 
(laughs). One of my old bass players had no clue and brought a bunch of Heineken 
down with him (laughs). There were like, “You gotta get rid of that, man” (laughs). We 
sat in there and recorded and I think they just gave us a few hundred bucks or some¬ 
thing and an endless supply of beers for a year. It was great. 

RIOT.77: A lot of punk bands would say no to something like that and view it as 
selling out. Why did you decide to do it? 

DOUG: We didn’t really care. I just don’t give a shit, you know? If it was Exon or 
Mobil or something I would have said, fuck you. It’s a beer company, so I don’t give a 
shit. I guess we’re not most punk bands. 

RIOT.77: You’re one of the few newer American bands at the minute that you 


could call street punk, but you don’t actually have that generic kinda strictly GBH 
type sound, like a lot of the American bands tend to shoot for. You incorporate a 
lot more into it than that and sound a lot more authentic than some of the other 
bands that are doing it. Are you eager not to get stuck in a sort of rut and just 
keep releasing the same record time and time again and keep evolving? 

DOUG: We get tagged so much as that and people start tying us in to be like Dropkick 
Murphys or something like that. You know what, we’re just a punk band and our influ¬ 
ences go a lot further than that. Obviously deep down our roots 
are like the Upstarts and Sham 69. But if you listen to the 
new record a lot of it is influenced by old L.A. stuff like the 
Circle Jerks and old Social Distortion and Bad Religion. 
These are all the bands I used to go and see. 

RIOT.77: How do you feel People Like You have 


band in Europe? Have they been helping you out a lot? 

DOUG: They’ve helped us out a lot and really got our records out over there and done 
better than any label could have done, I think. With labels like Epitaph and Fat, they 
have their own companies in Europe who help distribute them and market them, but 
with TKO and other labels they don’t have that. People Like You wound up really doing 
a good job by getting the music out there. It’s cool, it’s a good German label to be on. 
RIOT.77: You used to spend a lot of time on the road with Scheprock. How 
does that compare with what you do with the Generators? 

DOUG: Yeah, with Schleprock we’d be on the road for six or eight months a year. 

Being older you can’t do that and nor would I want to do that. I’ve already done it. If 
you want to live your life like that, that’s cool. Like I said earlier on, I don’t want to be a 
big punk rock star. If you want to be a big punk rock band you need to be out on the 
road all the time, ‘cos that’s how you do it. The punk bands don’t get on the big radio 
stations and they don’t get on M.T.V. so you just go out and constantly tour and when 
you do that you give up time away from your family and you can’t really make a living 
doing it, unless you’re a bigger band I guess. I dunno, I’m not interested in it. We all 
work and half these guys have kids so when we go out on the road to Europe or some¬ 
thing we go for a month and that’s always a long time for us. When we go and do the 
Dead Kennedys thing, we’ll only be gone for eight or nine days, you know? 

RIOT.77: How many months a year do you spend on the road now? 

DOUG: Last year and the year before we were always playing California, Arizona and 
Nevada and gigging all the time. But actually leaving to go on a plane somewhere, 
probably only about a month and a half a year. 

RIOT.77: What’s the local punk scene like there now? 

DOUG: Well I live about five minutes from Downtown L.A. and as far as a local punk 
scene goes, there is none. There’s some bands out of Hollywood, but most of the 
bands come from the beat cities like Orange County and that’s about an hour away 
from us. There’s a few bands out of east L.A. but it’s a strange place here because 
you have to drive to get anywhere. If you want to go to a punk show out in Hollywood, 
everyone is driving about a half hour or an hour to get to the show. That’s just how it 
is. It’s not like being in Europe, like Hamburg or somewhere, where everybody is walk¬ 
ing or taking the train to go to a show, you know? Where we live there’s not a big punk 
scene in these few cities and towns. There never really has been and I don’t know 
why. There hasn’t been that many punk bands that have come out of this area, since 
the eighties. In the eighties the L.A. punk scene just exploded and it’s hard to even 
compare it to that. There’s till probably as many bands as there was back then, but as 
far as the gigs go, no way. Back then the punk shows were really big gigs and they 
were violent and clashing with the police all the time, where as now it’s safe ‘cos they’re 
all these little kiddie shows where mommy and daddy drops them off and picks them up 
in their Mercedes. 

RIOT.77: Did you see that Rage film, about the early days of the west coast, 
punk scene? 

DOUG: No, I didn’t. You know what, Ed Colver who’s a friend of mine and an old 
punk rock photographer and he might have been in that movie but I was going to go 
and see it, but they only premiered it for a night or two out in Hollywood. I didn’t get 
down there to see it, but it would be interesting. 

RIOT.77: Being that you’re somewhat older than a lot of the other bands around, 
is the financial situation something that begins to worry you as you get on in 
years? 

DOUG: No, the only thing that really bothers me is that I know there’s a lot of people 
out there and the more music we put out the more fans we get who want to see our 
band and that bugs me. I want people to see us, ‘cos they’re buying our records and 
we can’t get to their cities to play, but unfortunately there’s only so much you can do. I 
wanted us to play England and actually we were going to go to Ireland and we asked to 
be on the H.l.T.S. in Dublin, but I don’t think there was any American bands or some¬ 
thing he was saying. The minute I heard they were having it in Dublin, I wanted to go 
and thought he might put us on the show. We’d find the money to fly there, but it didn’t 
work out. 

RIOT.77: What have you got lined up for the rest of the year then? _ 


DOUG: We’ve got gigs next weekend and then it s the Dead Kennedys here in L.A. 
the following week, before we go to the east coast in May with them. We’ll probably 
come back home then in the summer and start working on writing some more music 
and hopping around the west coast, maybe get up to Portland and Seattle. I’m the one 
who’ll want to get out a little bit more than the other guys. I don’t like touring that much 
but some of them they don’t like leaving at all. The drummer, I’ve literally got to rip him 
out of his house to get him to go anywhere. I’ll always be saying, “Let’s go to San 
Francisco or Portland”, and he’ll be like, “Nah! What do you want to go there for? 

What’s up there? How many days work am I going to 
miss?” (laughs). That’s how this band is 
(laughs). 
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RIOT.77: I suppose the best place to 
start is this Three Men And Black thing 
that you’ve pulled out of, here in 
Dublin this week. How come you’re 
not coming over? 

STEVE: In the summer I busted my 
hand on a scooter, in Greece. I was a bit 
out of it and I had an accident out there 
where I came off this scooter. I had to 
have a metal plate put in across my wrist, 
so it’s taken quite a few months for that to 
heal up and everything. I said to the guy 
at the time that I didn’t know whether or 
not I’d be able to do it. I didn’t know 
whether my hand would be right or not, 
so of course when it came to the time, it 
wasn’t and I had to pull out of that. 
RIOT.77: Did you do any of those gigs 
in England with them? 

STEVE: No, apparently they’ve been 
doing them, but I haven’t done any. 
RIOT.77: What is it exactly, an 
acoustic/spoken word type thing? 
STEVE: It was like an acoustic tour, you 
know? There was people doing songs 
from the bands they were in and solo 
things as well. But it was all acoustic. 
RIOT.77: What have the Buzzcocks 
been up to recently then? 

STEVE: We’re going to start doing a^ 
new record at the beginning of February. 
I’ve been writing songs over the last cou¬ 
ple of weeks. 

RIOT.77: You contribute a lot more 
song writing to the records now, than 
you used to? 

STEVE: Well I wrote five on the last 
one. 

RIOT.77: Are you still with Go Kart 
Records in America? 

STEVE: We were for the last one. I 
don’t know whether we will be with this. I 
think that was just a one-album deal. 
When we’ve done all the rec edin g or got 
the demos sorted out, we’ll pr^%*^ shop 
it around and talk to Go Kart and some 
other people, you know? 

RIOT. 77: Are you keen to put it out 
with an independent again this time? 
STEVE: It all depends really. 

Whatever’s the best deal. I think with 
major deals, (EMI own all our other stuff), 
there’s always lots of hassles and prob¬ 
lems, and our last album did come out 
with them over here. They want to invest 
millions into you and get you into debt 
and we don’t likt^jping that. The distri¬ 
bution with the independents can be just 
as good and it’sTnjaJI the shops. I mean, 

I had a solo at 
and that’s ito 
own label, a LjW] 

and that get (therlL. It’s just the 

same as bein' 


^fcearlier on this year 
■h<5ps. That’s on my 
iatTm involved with 
therfc^, It’s ju 
a big record label, only 
you don’t have all the hassles, you know? 
(laughs). 

RIOT.77: Did *i»iih.a et that distributed 
through a big 
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lar distributor, but i 
shops on the Londorl 
Virgin Megastores an 
that a major recc^ 
know? I though 
be a bit more solid 
RIOT.77: Do youjoay fc 
like that yourself^h^ 

STEVE: Yeah, I did for that.^fmadel 
a lot easier. It’s all the things a record 
company could do, without having to deal 
with all the bullshit they come up with. It 
was a nice project to do and it took us 
back to the early days when we made 
Spiral Scratch. 

RIOT.77: Is it that sounding sort of 
stuff, or something totally removed? 

STEVE: No, the music’s not like-that, but 
the fact that we put out the first independ¬ 
ent punk single, it’s kind of going back to 
that. Let’s do it ourselves, which is 
always exciting to do something like that. 
RIOT.77: Was the budget for that fair¬ 
ly tight? 

STEVE: Not really. We did it pretty 
quick, in a few weeks anyway, because 
we were so well rehearsed. I was talking 
to another guy about this today. You can 



spend months in the studio, but if the magic ain’t there on the tape to start with, then 
there’s no point in messing around and spending thousands of pounds on doing a 
record, you know? You can’t make soup out of a sow’s ear, you know? I think as long 

as it’s got the vibe on the record.All the Motown records were all made live and 

that kind of thing and they all sound great. They didn’t have all that technology and all 
that messing around back then, like they have now. You can waste loads of money in 
the studio and lots of time, plus the fact you can always start getting bored with it all as 
well. It’s nice to keep the vibrancy and the excitement about it, isn’t it? 

RIOT.77: Did you tour with that record? 

STEVE: I did, yeah. I did a handful of dates over here, just before I busted my hand. 
So that kind of called a halt to it, during the summer. I’ve had to put it on ice, but I’ve 
just started rehearsing with that band a couple of days ago. I’ve got to get my hand 
back in use. 

RIOT.77: Is this Flag Of Convenience? 

STEVE: No, it’s just under my own name. It’s called, “Some Reality”. 

RIOT.77: Getting back to when the Buzzcocks first started out, you weren’t actu¬ 
ally a part of the original line up, is that right? 

STEVE: No, I was there at the beginning. 

RIOT.77: Oh right. I always thought they had another guy in for the first few 
rehearsals, no? 

Shelley at a very early Sex Pistols gig in 
■laren actually that introduced me to him, ‘cos I was 
other band, you know? And he was expecting^ 

‘ in the paper for (laughs). McClaren said, “Oh, 
'his is a bit strange!”. I’d just arranged to meet 
confusing, but anyway I met Pete and Howard 
day. I started on bass then fUbwe recorded 
Spiral Scratch and did about six gigs or something like that with Howard Devoto singing 
and me on the bass. Then he left after a few months ‘cos he was a college student 
and he was doing his degree, so I moved over to guitar. It was me and Shelley on gui¬ 
tar and we got a bass p^yer in named Garth. You might be thinking of him? 
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RIOT.77: He disappeared didn’t he? 

STEVE: Well, he was with us 
We did the “Orgasm Addict” 
know whether he did, “What Do-i 
he got a bit crazy, you know? (la) 
RIOT.77: He was mad on 
STEVE: Yeah, he liked t< 
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roll lifestyle. It keeps you going and 
adds to the excitement of it really, as long 
as it doesn’t get a grip of you and take a 
hold of you in a bad way .... But, yeah a 
few wild moments on the stage alright 
(laughs). 

RIOT.77: Do any particular ones stand 
out? 

STEVE: It’s hard to remember a lot of 
dates at the time, but there was a time 
with Captain Beefheart’s drummer, and 
we’d never smoked sensamillion before 
and he turned us on to that and we were 
doing a lot of coke anyway. Then sud¬ 
denly on stage, my hands started moving 
and I thought, “If I think about what I’m 
doing now, I’m going to mess up and just 
lose the lot”, so I had to keep going. At 
one point, my hands were just working on 
automatic and that was < 
moment, you know? 
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in the back stage portakabin. Somehow 
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RIOT.77: TroR reputation lra^eceded yoCWIliis day rea 

STEVE: (laughs) Yeah^S^I lot of my life has been like^JpP , l ever meet with 
Pete Shelley and we’re^jPpub, that’s it, we’re there till thqj^ h. And quite often on 
the road as well. I mean, you hear about these bands like Guns n’ Roses that used to 
say they take a drink and that but the Buzzcocks have always been wild like that, espe¬ 
cially in the early days. We used to have the orgies, the drink, the drugs and it was 
madness, you know? We had the stamina to handle it all though. We could handle it 
all on the stage, but we’d have wild parties afterwards and all that kind of thing. Even 
to this day we do quite a lot. I have a lot of friends in London, so we’re always out hav¬ 
ing a drink here and there at night (laughs). It’s just one of those things where you 
don’t really realise ‘cos you’re always being invited to something or other, so you’re 
always out with your mates having a drink and you think, “Fuckin’ Hell!” (laughs). It’s 
just become my way of life. That rock n’ roll lifestyle (laughs). 

RIOT.77: It’s weird, most bands tend to go through all that for a while and then 
they can’t handle it anymore and turn totally straight, reminiscing for the rest of 
their lives on when they used to actually have fun. 

STEVE: That’s what makes me laugh. I’ve met a lot of young bands here in London, 
that come down here and start doing this and that and have a little taste of coke, a few 
drinks and a few wild fuckin’ nights and all that. But yeah, within six months or a year 
they’re all fuckin’ burnt out. I’m thinking, “Look man! I’ve been doing that for 25 years, 
you know?” (laughs). You see someone like Robbie Williams in the papers going, 
“Ohhh! Drink and drugs, man! I’ve been on it six months and I had to go into rehab!”. 
Look, son if you knew what the fuckin’ Buzzcocks have done and me personally out of 
the band, and still to this fuckin' day we eat all that shit up, survive it all and still get 
down to writing songs and getting on with it. 

RIOT.77: Have you ever found that to affect the music at ail or do you think it just 
adds to it? 

JEVE: Well, I mean it’s not constantly every night for twenty-five years. You do it for 
hile and then take a few days off and get down to the writing. In the early days, the 
first song for me was “Fast Cars” and I wrote that with a hangover (laughs). Then I 
stayed in for a couple of days and wrote “Promises”. I forgot me words in the studio 
and Shelley put the words down. That’s when I stayed in for a few days and it kind of 
works better. I think it's better to write straight and sober. That’s wh|ft I always do is 
take about three or four days off <md get into the writing mode. If you take loads of 
drugs and you’re on acid, then everything sounds great when you’re high. But in the 
reality in the cold daylight the next morning, it really isn’t so. It’s always better to stay 
straight and that’s how we usually are in the studio when we’re recording. When we 
were doing all the early records there was only one time, right around the last six sin¬ 
gles which came out as an e.p. in the States and that, we were doing the coke, acid, 
joints and that took twice as long as any other Buzzcocks record to do. You couldn’t 
start until you’d had about six joints and the coke had come. It’s six o’ clock in the 
morning when you’re singing vocals and you’re tripping out of your mind, banging fire 
extinguishers in the studio (laughs). You get a lot more done when you’re straight but 
for those singles it was a very heavy drugs period for the band. We did experiment like 
that, but I’d say to anyone, just go in straight and do it. I did my solo album in a couple 
of weeks, totally straight and that’s how we did all the other Buzzcocks ones. We’d go 
in at twelve and be out by seven o’ clock. Then you can have a drink and that. It’s just 
so much better and like I say it took twice as long to record it the other way and double 
the nightmare. 

I’ve been out of it many times playing live as well, but not always now, you know? Just 
little bits of things here and there. We used to tour a lot, extensively, you know? We 
were always on 32 date tours and then you’d do two months in America at a time. You 
start off with little helpers and things, especially in America, you just sink into that rock n’ 
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Manchester before the big pipt explo- 
Was there any music scene 
There at ail or did you feel you had to 
create your own? 

STEVE: We kind of really created our 
own and it wasn’t really a music scene 
until we did our first gig with the Pistols. 
They came to Manchester and I met Pete 
and Howard at the first one, when there 
was only a few people there, about twen¬ 
ty people. Within three weeks they were 
back again, so we had three weeks to get 
the Buzzcocks band together. We did 
that gig there and all the newspaper peo¬ 
ple had come down - Sounds and NME 
and all had come down to see that gig, 

‘cos the Pistols were just taking off. So 
that kind of put us on the map and we got 
a lot of reviews, saying there’s this band 
from Manchester now as well as the Sex 
Pistols. The Clash were just starting out 
too. So we did that gig and there were 
quite a few people in the audience like 
Morrissey and I think a couple of people 
out of Joy Division and it inspired them as 
well, you know? Suddenly a little scene 
was created and we used to go to a few 
clubs around there. There was this gay 
guy, kind of like Lily Savage, who ran this 
bar. He did his drag act in one room and 
let all the punks in the other room. 

Because you couldn’t get in anywhere id 
those days, if you were a punk. They 
just wouldn’t let you in, it was an unheard 
of thing. So he let all the punks in there 
and that was like the earliest little club 
where it started a scene. Then there 
was another place called Rafters and 
they started putting on bands there and a 
lot of people that were starting bands 
would all meet up there and a scene sort 
of developed. You didn’t feel you had to 
go to London then. We felt we had our 
own Manchester scene developing here. 

It was very exciting. You didn’t miss 
London. I mean, we’d come up and do 
the gigs here, but we kind of liked the 
scene that was happening there, yeah? 

A lot of bands came to Manchester then, 
‘cos that was like the first scene on the 
map outside of London that was starting 
to happen. A bit later on then you got a 






Sheffield scene and a Liverpool scene. 

In a lot of ways I suppose that inspired 
people in their own hometowns to put 
their own independent record out and get 
their own scene going. Then you had all 
the major record company’s running 
around and travelling to all the different 
places in the country and checking out 
the scene and the bands. They started 
signing up loads of different bands from 
different towns, but they all had their own 
little scenes at that point. With 
Manchester, we came from there and 
then you had Joy Division which I think 
inspired a lot in the beginning. It was 
exciting in the fact that the town did 
become electric because of all that and it 
certainly did feel really new. It didn’t all 
have to happen in London. It was kind of 
a miracle, really, because just before that 
in 76 it was all just regular discos, but 
suddenly it was bringing all these people 
together. 

RIOT.77: I was curious 
to know what sort of a 
background you guys 
came from. Obviously 
everyone was trying to 
portray themselves as 
working class at the 
time, ‘cos that was the 
thing to do, when a lot 
of them were art school 
students. Where were 
the Buzzcocks coming 
from class-wise? 

STEVE: Pete and 
Howard I guess were 
essentially working class, 
but they went to college 
to do their degrees. I 
think Pete dropped out 
and Howard carried on. 

I was going to go and do 
a degree, but that didn’t 
happen because the 
band took off and every¬ 
thing. We were like self- 
made men, if you like 
(laughs). With the 
Buzzcocks and that, we’d 
read a lot of books - 
we’d read all the exten- 
tionalist books and that 
kind of thing. I think 
Howard had read a lot in 
college as well, so we 
had that knowledge too. 

But I always remember 
thinking when I was 
younger that whatever 
they taught you at 
Cambridge or whatever, 
you need to be armed 
with that as well, or that’s 
what I felt. As well as 
writing songs with a gui¬ 
tar, you need to know 
that side to how people 
think as well. We can 
talk about all that as well 
as just talking about simple rock n’ roll 
and stuff. So I suppose we always had 
that edge which reflected in the lyrics to a 
degree and made the band a little arty as 
they say. We got that whole arty image 
because it was a little bit articulate and 
also ‘cos of the designs of the sleeves 
and everything, which were done by an 
art student named Malcolm Garret. At 
that time the sleeves were sort of a new 
direction. 

RIOT.77: How do you feel about them 
now? 

STEVE: I think they’re ok. They gave 
us an identity. I mean, I stayed up with 
Malcolm until six o’ clock one morning, 
trying to convince him not to put a collage 
of a cabbage with eyes and lips on the 
first album sleeve. I said, put a picture of 
the band there. Pete Shelley was half 
and half about his idea, but I said, 

‘There’s no fuckin’ way a cabbage is 
going on the cover of our first album” 
(laughs). I always think like if you design 
an album sleeve, it should also represent 
the band and not just be a canvas to dis- 


we’ve been on Top Of The Pops in Britain 
and Radio 1 have played us a few times”. 
So there was that element of shock to it 
at the time, but they were just the names 
of the songs to us, but people were out¬ 
raged at the time. Copeland seemed 
sympathetic to it, so we thought we’d go 
with him. We did two nights, a thousand 
a night, in New York, then we did these 
other dates on the first tour. By the time 
we got to L.A. we played the Santa 
Monica Civic, which held 5,000. On your 
first tour of America that wasn’t too bad. 

At this time Elvis Costello was playing the 
Whiskey A Go Go down the road, which 
only holds about 500. We thought this 
was amazing, considering where Elvis 
was playing. We’d sold out this place 
because they’d been waiting two years to 
see us. Copeland did quite a lot for us at 
that point. 

RIOT.77: But how did he initially hear 
of you, ‘cos your first 
two records weren’t 
released over there. 
Wasn’t “Singles, 

Going Steady” your 
first release over 
there? 

STEVE: That’s right, 
yeah. Well he’d trav¬ 
elled over here, 
because he’d started 
working with The Police. 
He’s the kind of guy 
who at that time was 
getting around and 
checking out all the 
punk scene and was 
really into it. He was a 
fan of it as well, he was¬ 
n’t just a businessman 
into money and that. 

He came to a lot of the 
gigs with us in the 
States and got on the 
bus with us. He did the 
whole trip. When he 
was over here he just 
got in touch with us and 
said he’d like to do 
something for us in the 
States. It was a pretty 
straightforward deal, 
really. 

RIOT.77: Was that the 
tour you did with the 
Cramps or was that a 
bit later on? 

STEVE: That was a bit 
later on that we toured 
with them. They sup¬ 
ported us. In fact one 
night they got so pissed 
off that we were the 
headlining band and 
were moaning and com¬ 
plaining thinking they 
were so cool. We said, 
“Ok, we’ll tell you what 
- The next gig we’ll go 
on first and you can go on after”. We did 
our show and went to this bar around the 
corner and half the audience cleared out 
when they came on (laughs). It was this 
big old theatre, some place out of town, 
not one of the main cities. So we said, 
“What do you want to do the next time?” 
(laughs). And back it went. They 
seemed ok and we got on reasonably ok 
with them, they just got a bit touchy one 
night. Maybe they were taking too many 
drugs or something. But that proved the 
point there, anyway (laughs). 

RIOT.77: It only took you about six 
months to put out “Love Bites”, the 
follow up to “Another Music 
That’s practically unheard of, to 
release two albums worth of new 
material in that space of time. Who’s 
idea was that? 

STEVE: It was just a case of.In all 

those early days we’d go up and down 
the country and do a 32-date tour, then 
we’d come off and be recording. For the 
first couple of years we never stopped 
really. Our life was on the road or in the 


play what the artist can do, without representing the band. I think the faces on the 
cover at the time introduced who we were and reflected kind of what we were for that 
album, so people could relate to it on a personal level, rather than just an artistic image 
and not knowing who we are. There was always little battles with that. At the same 
time he had quite a few good colour schemes and he’s had a few sleeve exhibitions. 

He went on to work with Duran Duran in the late eighties. There’s a lot of things he’s 
designed now and in fact at one exhibition he did in Manchester he had all the Joy 
Division stuff in one room and all our stuff in the other. It looked great up on the wall 
with a lot of sleeves and posters that never came out. But he wrote on the wall that the 
band didn’t approve of any of it (laughs). He says I was always banging heads with 
him, but I gave him a lot of leeway in a sense. Sometimes I just thought, “Ah Fuck It! 
Let him have his way!”. You’ve four members of the band disagreeing with me as well. 
You have to have a little compromise in a band. 

RIOT.77: Who came up with the title, “Another Music In A Different Kitchen”? It 
still stands out as a weird album title to this day. 

STEVE: Yeah it does. I think it was the guy that was managing us at the time, 

Richard Boon. I think the story goes that somebody called up and asked what the 
album was going to be called or whatever and asked him what type of album it was, to 
which he replied, “Well, it’s kind of another music in a different kitchen”. It just 
stemmed from that and I think we thought that would be a great title for the album then, 
you know? He was just saying it off the wall to somebody and we thought it sounded 
really good. 


RIOT.77: Were the Buzzcocks the first band to be put out by the IRS label? 

STEVE: I’m not 100% sure of that, but it was pretty close. I know when we went over 
to the offices REM were there as well, in L.A. What it was, was that we were so busy 
over here when things started taking off and we did the Top Of The Pops thing about 
seven times. We did the White Riot Tour with the Clash and a few dates on the 
Anarchy Tour, then we started playing the big theatres, to two or three thousand people. 
With all that going on it took us two years to get to America and they kept phoning up 
saying, “When are the Buzzcocks coming to America?”. We started nipping into Europe 
a bit as well, but eventually Miles Copeland got in touch with us and said he’d like to 
semi-manage us and put us out over there on his label. We thought he seemed sym¬ 
pathetic to what we were doing, so we went along with him. You’d hear stories about 
signing to CBS or whoever and them telling you to do it this way or do it that way. We 
took our time to sign to United Artists because they said we can do what we want, have 
whatever sleeve design and put out whatever singles we like. Of course the first one 
for them was, “Orgasm Addict” and the women at the pressing plant refused to press it, 
saying it’s degrading (laughs). It doesn’t sound heavy now but at the time they were 
like, “We’re not pressing a record called, Orgasm Addict”. So it took a few weeks to 
convince them that it’s got to be done. 

RIOT.77: That was actually banned by the B.B.C. wasn’t It? 

STEVE: Yeah, it was, yeah. 

RIOT.77: “Oh Shit” was as well, wasn’t it? 

STEVE: That’s right, yeah. After the record company had convinced the pressing 
plant to do “Orgasm Addict”, we brought out “What Do I Get?” and of course the B-Side 
was, “Oh Shit”, so it all started again (laughs). We thought if we get to America it will 
be the same thing all over and some guy did say, “If you go to America, you’re not going 
to get too far with a name like Buzzcocks. It’s too obscene”. And we were like, “But 





studio, most of the time. As soon as we 
had new material, we’d go in and record 
it. The second we’d come off the road, 
we’d be recording new material and also 
any time we’d have off. I think there was 
single every two months at one particular 
point, you know? It was always a con¬ 
stant flow, but we never sat down and 
planned any of those things. It was just 
a natural thing. Quite often on the tours, 
even if we’d just released a new album, 
we’d still play two or three new songs in 
the set of what would be the next album 
or single. We’d always put a few new 
songs in. It was just the way it was at 
the time. 

RIOT.77: Why, were a lot of bands 
doing that then? 

STEVE: Some, maybe. I can’t remem¬ 
ber now. The Clash had quite a few sin¬ 
gles out in a short space of time, if I 
remember correctly. It was only later 
when we started to 
spend a lot more time in 
America that we started 
to slow the process down 
a bit. You were doing 
like two and a half month 
tours at this stage and 
that does tend to take it’s 
toll. It destroys a lot of 
bands, you know? To be 
honest, by the eighties it 
destroyed us in a lot of 
ways (laughs). We’d 
suddenly started playing 
more worldwide which 
took more and more 
time. 

RIOT.77: Is “Times 
Up” a bootleg or what’s 
the story with it, ‘cos I 
always thought my ver¬ 
sion of that record 
looked kind of weird. 

There’s no address or 
information with the 
record. It just has 
“Hugh Normones” writ¬ 
ten on the actual cen¬ 
trepiece of the vinyl. 

Was it ever officially 
released? 

STEVE: “Times Up” was 
our very first demo. We 
went into a really tiny stu¬ 
dio in Manchester just to 
see how we sounded and 
did that in an hour. 

Played it all live. That 
was a demo and some¬ 
body got hold of the tape, 
so it was a bootleg for 
years. In fact when our 
first album came out and 
people would bring it 
along to gigs for you to 
sign and you’d end up 
quite often signing just as 
many copies of “Times 
Up” with it (laughs). 

RIOT.77: Did you not get any money 
out of it, no? 

STEVE: No. 

RIOT.77: Has it ever gotten an official 
release to this day or is it still only 
available as a bootleg? 

STEVE: Yeah, it got released about a 
year and a half ago. I think Mute 
Records have got it now. They just sort 
of took it up. But it was a bootleg for 
years, yeah. 

RIOT.77: Were they the same songs 
on that as “Spiral Scratch” or different 
versions of the same ones? 

STEVE: Yeah they were different ver¬ 
sions. The four songs that were on 
“Spiral Scratch” are on there. We went 
into another studio though. That was 
actually done in some guy’s house. He 
had a small eight-track or sixteen-track 
studio up on the roof of his house, a real¬ 
ly basic studio. We carried a couple of 
amps and guitars on the bus and went 
down to do that. After that we done a 
few gigs and went into a better studio and 
recorded “Spiral Scratch”. We ended up 


recording that in a corridor where all the dustbins are and stuff (laughs). Because we 
wanted that sound that we got on “Spiral Scratch” (laughs). 

RIOT.77: I was going to say that the sound you got off that is one of the best 
“produced” punk records that I’ve ever heard. There’s just so much energy off it, 
‘cos the sound’s so raw. Was that exactly what you were after? 

STEVE: Yeah definitely. Because “Spiral Scratch” was really the first independent sin¬ 
gle in the punk days. We had this guy named Martin, who later went on to produce Joy 
Division, come in to mix it and every time a recording technician would start doing what 
they normally do, like moving faders here and there, he’d undo it all, you know? 

(laughs). It was recorded in an unorthodox way, but he got that really distinctive sound 
and it gave it that weird sense and identity. It’s an artefact now and it really reflects our 
feeling at the time. You have a cup of tea now or whatever and it takes you back to 
that time and those memories. With that sound off the record you get the urgency and 
directness of the punk days. It’s something that had to happen at that moment and we 
captured it there. If you went in to do it now, it would be harder to recreate the thing, 
plus the fact that once it was done we moved on. If you noticed with “Orgasm Addict”, 
that’s got a bit of that feel to it, but with more of a production. By the time we got to 
“What Do I Get?” it came a little bit smoother and broader. You wanted to progress with 
it all. 

RIOT.77: Did you ever get in touch with the guys who were bootlegging the 
record? 

STEVE: We did finally catch up with one of them, in Brisbane, Australia. He was 



working on the trams in Brisbane (laughs). We said to him, “You must have made a lot 
of money out of that?”. He said he made a little, but not a lot and considering he was 
working on the trams over there he obviously didn’t make bloody millions. I don’t know 
exactly what happened. 

RIOT.77: You don’t know how many were pressed or anything, then no? 

STEVE: No idea. Like I say, for every copy of the first album we sign there always 
seems to be a copy of that (laughs). I don’t know really, I presume it weren’t hundreds 
of thousands, but there did seem to be a lot around at the time. 

RIOT.77: Were there a lot of different people bootlegging it or was it just the one 
company? 

STEVE: It was just the one company that did it, yeah. Then there came other 
bootlegs after that. At the time we just took it as a compliment. We’d only just started 
believing in what we were doing and the excitement of the whole thing, so it wasn’t 
about the making money part. You never knew how long it was going to last. In those 
early days, every gig was an event and it could be your last gig at that point. 

RIOT.77: When you first got into music did you view it as a career or was it just 
some fun as a teenager? 

STEVE: Well, that was it really. There was just this big explosion and you didn’t know 
whether it was going to last three weeks or three months, but you live for the day and 
everyday there seemed like something was happening. When we first started there 
was the four main punk bands of that time - The Pistols, The Clash, The Damned and 
us. That was it, but within about two or three months there was millions of punk bands. 
There was that kind of movement then and you just lived for it like that. We didn’t view 
it as a career. The musical landscape was all baron and boring at the time and we just 
got into it for that really. It brought a lot of life back around the country and everybody 
was really feeding off it. I certainly didn’t think I’d still be here twenty-five years later 


doing it. 

RIOT.77: How did you feel when that 
many bands did start forming and they 
all started to sound the same. Did 
you get disillusioned with it at all? 

STEVE: You’d go to some of the local 
clubs and some of the bands would be 
really funny, which added to the interest. 
Some clubs would have five bands a 
night on and to be honest half of it wasn’t 
that good, but they had the spirit. We 
were saying that anybody could do it and 
it was a do-it-yourself time, you know? It 
added to the night of a gig. A bit later on 
you started to weed out all the chaff. It 
really boiled down to good songs and 
what the bands were all about. I think 
that’s why the Buzzcocks records and the 
Clash’s records stood out. It was good 
stuff at the end of the day and that’s why 
thousands of those other bands fell by 
the waste-side. Half of it was junk, really. 

RIOT.77: That was 
one of the reasons 
why Devoto left the 
band wasn’t it, ‘cos he 
was bored of punk? 
STEVE: He was doing 
his finals at college. 

He’d done six gigs with 
us and he wanted to 
concentrate on that. 

He turned around to me 
and Pete and said, “I’ve 
done a record. I’ve 
played a handful of 
gigs. I’ve done what I 
wanted to do, you 
know?”. Me and Pete 
looked at each other 
and said, “Fine, we’ll 
carry on”. At the time 
we were a bit gutted as 
we felt we’d just started. 
There’s a few more 
things we wanted to do, 
so we carried on. 

Maybe he was a bit dis¬ 
illusioned, but it was the 
best move for us. At 
the time we thought, 
“Fuck! Our singer’s 
gone!”. I think if he’d 
stayed with us, it might¬ 
n’t have worked but at 
the time we would have 
preferred if he’d stayed. 
He got two bands for 
the price of one then, 
when he went on to do 
Magazine. I was a big 
fan of their earlier stuff. 
I’m glad that we did 
what we did with the 
Buzzcocks and not 
gone in the direction 
that Howard wanted to. 
We were obviously 
headed off in a different 
direction. It worked out 
well, really. 

RIOT.77: Didn’t he get back with 
Shelley again to do a record on their 
own or something? 

STEVE: Yeah, they’ve just done it 
recently. I think Shelley’s done a load of 
things on the computer or something and 
Howard’s putting the words down. 
RIOT.77: You’re one of the few bands 
from your era that have avoided festi¬ 
vals like Holidays In The Sun. Why is 
that? Do you just feel that it’s too 
nostalgic for what you want the band 
to be known as these days? 

STEVE: That’s part of the reason of 
what we were talking about, with a lot of 
the bands just screaming and shouting 
and a lot of those bands are crap, basi¬ 
cally. When we started our peers were 
the Clash and the Pistols and that kind of 
thing. We came out of the first wave and 
after that came all the other different 
waves, but we’d prefer to be associated 
with that first movement. We’ve pur¬ 
posely stayed clear of all that because 
you just end up getting bogged down with 
it all. What happened after about a year 




of the initial punk thing was people would 
start telling you what punk was. We 
wore leather jackets for a bit here and 
there and then we took them off again, 
‘cos we thought the Buzzcocks were a lit¬ 
tle more complex than these other bands. 
We had our own distinctive sound and 
style, which obviously did influence a lot 
of these bands, but we didn’t want to get 
caught up in it all, where it was just this 
uniformed thing. We created our own 
niche, not consciously, but that’s what we 
were as people, so that’s how the music 
came out. We didn’t want people telling 
us what punk should be and how we, as 
punks, should behave. Look man, be 
yourself. What we were saying to other 
people was the motto is, be yourself and 
anyone can do it. Don’t become uni¬ 
formed and have everyone be the fuckin’ 
same, you know? That’s why we’ve 
always steered clear of a lot of those 
punk festivals. 

RIOT.77: Do you think when the 
Mohawks and all that other crap start¬ 
ed coming in to it, it began to lose it’s 
appeal for you? 

STEVE: Well, yeah, with all this fuckin’ 
screaming and shouting and ranting and 
raving about stuff that doesn’t make 
sense. I mean, some of it does and 
there’s a market there for people who are 
into the Mohawk thing. Punk was an atti¬ 
tude and a spirit and I suppose that’s one 
thing they have got. I’m with them on 
that, you know? But I like a bit of style 


matically fell into place. We were just good with what we did with it. You didn’t have to 
be the best musician in the world by any means. We played the right notes at the right 
times, that’s what it felt like. We had a great drummer, John Maher, who’d have the 
drums sewn up in ten minutes. Steve Garvey was a great bass player too and we were 
all good musicians in that way I suppose, so it was just a great chemistry. Four people 
together, who didn’t have to struggle with the songs and just let it flow naturally. I still 
believe that if you just play the right thing for that particular song, then it works. 

RIOT.77: “Harmony In My Head” was in my opinion the best song you wrote for 
the Buzzcocks. What was that one about? 

STEVE: I’d done “Promises” and that was going to be a political song, which I’d done 
the music and chorus for, but then Pete Shelley said he had some words for it and 
made it into a love song. So I thought with “Harmony In My Head” I better go the whole 
way. It was kind of inspired a bit by James Joyce with the cinematic imagery and 
William Borroughs as well. At the time they were just building the Arndale shopping 
centre in Manchester and everything was becoming really modernised and everyone 
would have a shopping centre. It was basically a lot of complex imagery about being 
alienated in your town and that’s what the lyrics deliver. It talks about being bombarded 
with advertising and it’s got about a million different images in the song. It’s about deal¬ 
ing with it all and not letting it get you down. All that hustle and bustle of the city. Very 
cinematic. 

RIOT.77: When Shelley walked out of the band you wanted to keep it going, but 
he wouldn’t let you use the name, is that right? 

STEVE: Uhhhhhh!!! ... He chose to leave and I was thinking about carrying on but the 
other two didn’t want to. At that point we’d done a few tours of the States ad were all a 
bit knackered really, you know? We were in the studio and it was bit like, “Let It Be”. I 
had some demos for songs and Pete had a couple, but he hadn’t got them sorted out. 
We’d kind of grown apart from each other and needed a rest. So he went to Martin 
Rushent’s studio, who was the guy that was producing us at the time and he had a stu¬ 
dio in Oxford somewhere. So Pete went there and started doing the songs electronical¬ 
ly, which ended up being his “Homosapien” album. He sort of said he was leaving. He 
sent us a letter saying he was leaving. 

RIOT.77: He sent you a letter? 

STEVE: Yeah! He could have just picked up the fuckin’ phone, you know? All he had 
to say was he was leaving. We’d all had enough of each other and needed a rest real¬ 
ly. We should have had a break or just called it a day, ‘cos we always said if wasn’t 
working anymore then that’s what we’d do. We wouldn’t go out on tour being hateful 


spoke about guns funnily enough. I was 
like, “You Americans, with your bloody 
guns!” not knowing what was going to 
happen by the end of the tour. We left 
them in France and they had one more 
show to do in Rome. So we made our 
goodbyes and said we’d see them at the 
Brixton Academy, ‘cos we were playing 
that. They went off to Rome and that’s 
when he attempted to kill himself, when 
he took the overdose and everything, 
which was about two days after we’d left 
him. The next day I think he was flown 
out back to the States and that’s when he 
shot himself. I was thinking, “Four days 
ago, I was with the guy” you know? I 
was watching the News At Ten when I 
heard and I was gutted. I couldn’t 
believe it. 

RIOT.77: Were you a fan of the band? 

STEVE: Yeah. I kind of liked the stuff, 
but when we did the tour I became a 
massive fan, ‘cos live they were really 
good. I mean, when I first heard “...Teen 
Spirit” I thought they were these American 
brats, you know? When they came to 
our gig and everything, we got on a bit 
more and I checked out the record a bit 
more. I thought they were really good 
and I became a big fan. I thought it was 
really good stuff. At that point there was 
so much press on the tour and everyone 
was after Cobain for interviews and stuff. 
In fact in Paris, the dressing room was 
really high up and all the journalists were 
down in this massive reception area. He 



with it as well. I’ve seen some of those 
bands and bits of those festivals and it 
doesn’t really turn me on that much. It 
starts to look a bit dumb. You can be 
ranting and raving, but if it doesn’t have 
any style or delivery, it’s not saying any¬ 
thing and isn’t interesting. I’m not knock¬ 
ing it, but sometimes a bit of style and 
complexity adds to it more. If you stand 
any of those bands up against the 
Buzzcocks you can see the difference. 

But even now as we get on over the 
years we are still kind of known for going 
on the nostalgia trip a bit ourselves, going 
“Oh! It was great back then!” and all 
that. But we’ve never tried to relive the 
past or what we’ve done, which a lot of 
those bands tend to do. They’re just try¬ 
ing to stay in that era. 

RIOT.77: A lot of the bands back then 
always maintained that they couldn’t 
play and weren’t about the music or 
whatever, when really that was bollox. 
If you listen to any Sex Pistols songs, 
they are bloody good songs and 
always have been. Do you feel that 
the Buzzcocks were about writing 
good songs as well as the attitude? 
STEVE: We couldn’t play at the time, 
really, but we were just good at using our 
limitations. We’ve always said and still 
say to this day that we’re not musicians 
and don’t speak in that language. What 
happened was, I suppose the songs 
came out a little bit crafted and distinc¬ 
tive, just ‘cos that’s the way we were as 
people. We never really planned any¬ 
thing. When we had a new song, the 
idea would just be put into the band and 
you’d only have a few chords, but it auto- 


and resentful of each other and dragging it all out. I think Steve Garvey, the bass play¬ 
er, was getting involved with something as well, so we just didn’t carry on with it. 

RIOT.77: Was “Homosapien” originally intended to be a Buzzcocks song? 

STEVE: Yeah, it was. 

RIOT.77: Did the rest of the band contribute to writing it or was it Shelley’s own 
song? 

STEVE: Shelley had the basic tune on acoustic guitar. We were sorting through tapes 
that we’d done and one of them was that song. He put a bit of it down on the tape and 
then took it away and done it electronically. If we had done it as the Buzzcocks, it 
would have been a lot different. 

RIOT.77: I wanted to ask you about that band Supergrass, who came along in the 
mid nineties and had a number one with a song that was quite obviously ripped 
from the Buzzcocks “Noise Annoys” and quite a lot of their other stuff too, was 
very similar in sound to your records. How did you feel about that at the time? 

STEVE: Over the years we’ve always heard, like that band called the Soup Dragons 
and all these other ones too. We had such a distinctive sound that if you listen to the 
radio you’ll here a lot of bands that sound a bit like the Buzzcocks. By the time of 
Supergrass you just kind of get used to it, you know? All the bands we meet around 
the world will often say we influenced them when they started, even to this day. You 
take that as a compliment. Fair enough. The likes of Kurt Cobain coming up and say¬ 
ing, “You guys influenced me.” 

RIOT.77: You were the support band on Nirvana’s last tour. 

STEVE: Yeah, we did the last tour when he killed himself. We were playing in Boston 
and the whole band came to see us. At that time we were doing the “Trade Test 
Transmissions” thing with the T.V.’s on stage, and I had to swing the mic stand through 
the T.V.’s, you know? I’d smash about six T.V.’s up behind me and they loved all that 
stuff. He said he’d been a big fan and would we do some dates with them? I said we 
were busy on this American tour, but maybe when they go to Japan, and we ended up 
not being able to make it there. When they came to Europe they were starting out in 
Portugal and asked us if we’d do the tour with them. They’d become massive by then 
and we were doing these ten thousand capacity places. We did about ten dates or so 
and we got on really well. They used to be in our dressing room a lot and stuff. I still 

owe Cobain a couple of grams of coke (laughs) .When we flew into Portugal I said to 

the tour manager that I didn’t want to buy any hats or flags, but where’s the coke? So 
he took me to Kurt and I got there and he had a gram of coke. He chopped out six 
lines and then went upstairs to the toilet. I offered the lines out to the other members of 
the band, but they didn’t want any, so I ended up doing the six lines (laughs). I forgot 
Kurt had gone upstairs on the bus (laughs). He came back down and I was like, 
“Uhhhhh!!! I’ve done the lot!” (laughs). Then other times when he’d be on the bus I’d 
have the chats with him and we got on really well. Dave Grohl was cool as well. We 


stuck a gun out the window, a plastic gun 
and pointed it down at them and I didn’t 
realise how significant that was going to 
be, only a week later. I remember walk¬ 
ing around these places and you’ve got 
all these sound guys and lighting guys 
everywhere and then you’ve got this little 
humble fella in an old fur coat. He didn’t 
want to know all that show business, you 
know? If it had been some spandex 
heavy metal band, they’d have been wal¬ 
lowing in it all. He was trying to retrieve 
from it all, which was quite enthusing. 
RIOT.77: You made it over to South 
America there a while ago. What was 
that like? 

STEVE: Yeah, in the summer. We’d 
been over there once before, a few years 
earlier. It’s amazing considering we 
made our first little e.p. in Manchester 
“Spiral Scratch” and thought maybe we’d 
sell it to a few friends. It’s amazing how 
the music travels and the whole punk 
thing spread worldwide. You get to Rio 
and Sau Paulo and there’s all these kids 
there waiting to see you. Argentina as 
well, in Buena Saris we had a following 
there and they were really into it all. 

Three quarters of the audience weren’t 
even born when those songs were 
recorded. Some people think we only 
play to a load of old fuckin’ blokes who 
were around at the time (laughs). But 
three quarters of our audience I would 
say is made up of new people and that’s 
the same wherever we go. It’s great how 
it’s gone on through the generations and 
that encourages you to keep doing it, 
knowing you’re not caught up in some 
nostalgia trip. 




AGNOSTIC FRONT.“DEAD YUPPIES”. (EPITAPH) 

An unfortunate series of circumstances and bad timing caused the cover to this record to be misinterpreted as the band condoning the events of 
September 11th, as it features the chalked out-line of a dead business man with a briefcase. A scary coincidence given that Agnostic Front are 
also from New York. Unfortunately for the band I think that coincidence will effect the sales of this album and I’ve even noticed that the adds for it I 
don’t feature the cover or name of the album. The music is another step up from their first two albums since reforming - “Something’s Gotta Give”| 
and “Riot, Riot Upstart”. Quite a different band to their “Victim In Pain” days, “Dead Yuppies” features further fascinations with the bands Oi! con¬ 
nection and many of the tracks have that punk feel to them as opposed to hardcore, but you still know it’s modern day Agnostic Front you’re listen¬ 
ing to. NYHC street politics galore, rightfully pissed off with what Gulliani has done to the city they used to call home. As far as hardcore goes 

I these days it’s a good time for Agnostic Front to still 
be around as this type of music is slowly losing it’s 



identity and place of origin. This band stay true to 
their roots and what hardcore was originally sup¬ 
posed to represent, before the college jocks in hood¬ 
ed tops and baseball hats took over. Enjoy! (EPI¬ 
TAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMS¬ 
TERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 


Sound 

Bites 


AINA.“BIPARTITE”. (B-CORE) 

Hailing from Barcelona, Aina play great D.C. styled hardcore akin to that of Bluetip and mid-career Jawbox, which 
makes for a very good listen, helped in no small part by the recording in Inner Ear Studios with J. Robbins. 
Although I preferred their self-titled debut, this album proves they’ve not lost their knack for emotional hardcore, 
like on the tracks, “Charm Green” and the excellent, “Lutton Can Wait”. Aina are one of the best bands around at 
the moment doing this sort of stuff, so pick this up. - SIMON 

ANGELIC UPSTARTS.“LIVE FROM THE JUSTICE LEAGUE”. (TKO RECORDS) 

TKO put out what is arguably the best live Cocksparrer album ever recorded last year. This is their second 
release form their Ringside Live Series and clearly having no intentions of letting their standards slip, who better to 
give Sparrer a run for their money than Newcastle’s finest, Angelic Upstarts. Recorded in Frisco’s Justice League 
in January 2001, this is the tightest I’ve heard the band in a while and easily rivals that of the Mad Butcher live 
release, “Anthems Against Scum” that was put out a while back, also containing most of the same songs as that 
CD with the notable absence of “England”. Sadly this particular line up, which features Max from 
Splodgenessabounds, has since fallen apart. Kicking their set off with the familiar openers of “Never ‘Ad Nothing” 
and “Teenage Warning” the Upstarts bass and vocals driven sound is done justice on this recording. Containing 
all you could really ask for from the Upstarts repertoire from “Last Night Another Soldier” and “Two Million Voices” 
to “Police Oppression” and their debut single release, “The Murder Of Liddle Towers”. Covers-wise it’s no surpris¬ 
es with, “White Riot” and “If The Kids Are United” as well as that auld’ splodge “classic”, “Two Pints Of Lager An A 
Packet Of Crisps”, sung by Max. In between song banter by Mensi is as always quite thought provoking, and a 
few liner notes by him wouldn’t have gone a miss. Jesus, I’m a fussy bastard. Looking forward to seeing who’ll 
be behind Live Series number three. (TKO RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 
23221 U.S.A.) 

ANTISEEN.“SCREAMIN’ BLOODY LIVE”. (TKO RECORDS) 

Part three in the “Ringside Live Series” here from TKO and it’s a double album from scum rockers AntiSeen. I’ve 
been aware of this band’s existence alright but none of their records have ever found their way into my grubby 
paws. I think the main reason I know them is through the GG Allin connection, and listening to this you can definitely hear the resemblance, though obviously not quite as extreme as our GG. It’s difficult to 
listen to a full twenty four tracks of a band live that you’ve never heard before and can’t compare them to the studio versions, so you don’t know how good or bad they are live. For my money, AntiSeen 
sounded pretty damn good, if a little pretentious at times with the in-between song banter. I doubt very much if they’re as hard as they say they are. At times it’s like you’re listening to a soundtrack by some 
band from that WWF wrestling that they have in America. The singer looks like The Undertaker. But that’s all an image I guess and I’m here to talk about the music, which I think stands on it’s own, being an 
eclectic mix of Motorhead, Ramones and GG Allin. The first two featured bands on in this Live Series thing were favourites of mine, so a biased opinion on this would be it’s a bit of a let down, but for already 
fans of the band, it’s probably all your dreams come true. The first part of the album was recorded in Portland, Oregon and the remaining six tracks are lifted from a San Francisco performance. They’ve 
been playing this stuff going on eighteen years apparently, according to the press release, so maybe it’s more than just a gimmick. In any case, after they’ve put away their wrestling poses and hard man 
stance, it’s the rock n’ roll that people will remember, and on that point it’s worth hearing. The CD version of this contains videos for “Guns Ablazin” and a cover of the Ramones “Commando”, but the fuckin’ 
things won’t work in my computer for some reason ... God damn it! (TKO RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 23221 U.S.A.) 

BAD MANNERS.“STUPIDITY”. (BAD RECORDS) 

This is the first new stuff from Bad Manners since their “Heavy Petting” album I believe. Another shift in labels, having parted ways with Moon Ska, “Stupidity” sees the launching of Buster’s own label, Bad 
Records. This is the strongest batch of tunes he’s come up with in some time and really shows Bad Manners to still be one of the strongest forces on today’s Ska scene. This album is being released in con¬ 
junction with about another nine themed albums coming out on the same label. Who else but this lot would even attempt something so ludicrous? Plenty of strange covers thrown in with their own stuff as 
usual, including the best song they’ve written in years called “Happy”. A real Manners classic. The likes of “Can’t Take My Eyes Of You”, “Black Night” and the Batman theme tune keep our appetite for the 
weird and quirky satisfied. Recorded in their own studio and with some obligatory line-up changes, the record is hardly a shift in style to any of their previous work and I don’t think we’d have it any other way 
to be honest. A bustling sixteen tracks of this stuff can’t leave you with anything less than a feeling of well being - Something Bad Manners have achieved for the last twenty five years. Viva La Ska 
Revolution!!! (No Address) 

BAD RELIGION.“THE PROCESS OF BELIEF”. (EPITAPH) 

I recently saw Bad Religion on the Jay Leno show playing a track off this album and thought they sounded pretty sloppy to be honest, but being a life-long fan of the band I was more than anxious to hear this 
release. Quite a lot of media hype and high profiled promotional activity have surrounded this record, due to the fact that Brett Gurewitz has again joined the band, bringing them up to six band members with 
three guitarists?? Don’t know what the reason for that is - I guess they didn’t want to fire anybody and perhaps Gurewitz is only staying for the one album. Anyway, I think I was one of the few people that 
didn’t think Bad Religion totally lost it when Brett walked away and they signed to a major, so him returning doesn’t have all that much of an impact on the band’s overall sound, but this is coming out on 
Epitaph and not Sony, which seems like a strange move and I haven’t really heard the reasoning behind it. So it’s another year and another Bad Religion record comes along to piss all over modern punk as 
we know it, and yes they make it sound so damn easy again to write the timeless tunes they continually come up with. The whole album is written by Graffin/Gurewitz, in what is one of the best song writing 
pairs of our time. Graffin’s smooth yet husky voice has become a trademark in punk rock, backed up by Brett’s simplistic yet irresistible guitar licks are really what makes Bad Religion the force they are 
today. “The Process Of Belief is not up there with their earlier years, but is still one of the most relevant records you’ll hear this year. (EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574,1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE 
NETHERLANDS.) 

BARSE 77.“HARDCORE PISSING STORIES”. 

You know, I was just thinking to myself the other day that it’s been fuckin’ ages since a good band has come from 
England. Things look set to change though if this tape is anything to go by. Barse 77 are everything that used to be 
so great about punk rock. Brilliant songs, great rough production, catchy hooks, humorous lyrics and attitude. This lit¬ 
tle gem of a release definitely has a few Buzzcocks fans amongst it’s ranks and clearly not afraid to wear their influ¬ 
ences on their sleeves. I haven’t stopped listening to this since I got it and if you’re a normal working Joe you’ll find 
most of the lyrics really hitting home and I don’t mean in a stupid “We’re from the streets and you’re not Blah! Blah! 

Blah!” kind of way. Barse put back the smart and funny Sham 69 type stories into their music, with songs like, “Council 
Estate”, “Her First Time” and my own particular favourites, “Sisters Making Pornos” and “I Hate America”. And besides, 
any band that sends me their album to review on a blank tape recorded over “Queen’s Greatest Hits “ has got to be 
worth liking. Also, this tape is cheaper than the price of a pint and comes with a bonus live album on the B-Side. 

You’d be a dope not to. (£2.50 + 2 i.r.c.’s from: L. BROWN, 5 PENTLANDS TERRACE, SOUTH STANLEY, STAN¬ 
LEY, CO. DURHAM, DH9, ENGLAND) 

BEATSTEAKS.“LIVING TARGETS”. (EPITAPH) 

Recent additions to the Epitaph Europe camp. The Beatsteaks are either Dutch or German, not too sure which, but 
they sing in English, so it doesn’t really matter. I don’t know how long they’ve been around either but this release 
sounds like a debut effort for some reason. It’s all a bit hit and miss, as there’s various styles, sounds and genres con¬ 
tained on the album. First track, “Not Ready To Rock” is really good, which makes me imagine them all being art stu¬ 
dents with a title like that. The album then tends to lean a bit too much into emo territory over the next few numbers for 
my own personal liking, but every couple songs or so we get something that prevents me from turning this off, and the 
heavy Depeche Mode influence on “Disconnected” works surprisingly well, before it’s back to more rock orientated 
songs that bring to mind the more heavy American bands like Helmet or Soundgarden who make me cringe a bit. Quit 
a schizophrenic release, in that I can’t quite put my finger on it or make my mind up about them. Perhaps a more 
definitive direction is needed, they need to make up their mind what kind of band they want to be. The Beatsteaks 
seem eager not to be pigeonholed into any genre, but when you’re this far off the mark it tends to get irritating more 
than anything else, as you can hear equally as much bands that you hate on this CD as bands you love. (EPITAPH 
EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 

THE BELTONES.“CHEAP TRINKETS”. (TKO RECORDS) 

When Mark from TKO slid me a copy of The Beltones debut e.p. on the label, “On Deaf Ears” last year sometime, I fell 
in love with the band’s sound immediately. It’s interesting and refreshing that a band this good can come from 
Gainsville, Florida, which apparently is a mecca for student shit heads. This is their debut full length and whilst it lacks some of that bitter snarl that their previous record contained, they have clearly refined 
what it is they do and put forward a more mature sounding product, if those are the right words to use. Going back as far as 1950’s America for their musical inspiration and combining it with the anger and 
aggression of 70’s punk, The Beltones are set to be the new darlings of the punk world. The gritty vocals of Bill McFadden are a gift straight from god and is definitely a singer that any band would die for. 
Backed up by soaring guitar melodies and a rhythm section that keeps it all running along at breakneck speed. The Beltones are one of the few traditional sounding punk bands from the States that are actu¬ 
ally worth tuning into and are not just rehashed Sham licks from yesteryear. On this side of the Atlantic however they’ve remained a well kept secret, possibly down to their low touring profile. Song themes 

























filled with lost love, regret and washing it all down with a round or two. Now, take off your glasses, put down your backpack 
and go buy something American with integrity. (TKO RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 23221 
U.S.A.) 

JELLO BIAFRA.“BECOME THE MEDIA”. (ALTERNATIVE TENTACLES) 

This guy just never runs out of steam, does he? Over three consecutive hours worth of political commentary and viewpoints 
on recent world events, including most of Jello’s personal favourite topics like censorship and the W.T.O. This is his sixth spo¬ 
ken word album, each one put together exquisitely, with so much content that it took me a few weeks of partial listening ses¬ 
sions to get through it all. The guy is so intense and sends out such a lot of information with each speech that your brain 
tends to go a bit numb after an hour. How a man can still be this passionate and devoted to what he does this far into his 
career is something I’ll never know. You’d imagine with his workload you’d eventually become jaded, but Jello has other ideas, 
providing the world with an alternative media source to make up our own minds. One thing though - Jello generally speaks to 
his own fans unfortunately, who have already made up their minds that they’re on his side, so at times you wonder if its just 
preaching to the converted and how many people are just going to go along with what he says regardless? That can be quite 
a scary thought and I often wonder if that goes through his head when he’s up there, talking to a crowd who clearly adore the 
him. He’s someone I’ve always wanted to get alone for an interview, but has unfortunately turned down such requests for this 
fanzine, so I guess I’ll never know. There’s a good few hours of reading and listening on this triple CD to keep you busy and 
as always the amount of work that has gone into any of his releases displays a real labour of love. Essential. (ALTERNA¬ 
TIVE TENTACLES: P.O. BOX 419092 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94141-9092 U.S.A.) 

THE BODIES.“FIREPOWER IS OUR BUSINESS”. (TKO RECORDS) 

Before we get on to the music, the packaging of this release clearly poses a few questions. From what I’ve been reading 
recently the cover for this mini CD originally contained a picture of the American flag with the albums title, “Firepower Is Our 
Business” written across it. “So what?”, I hear you say. Well, get this. Maximumrocknroll, clearly endorsing censorship, 
refused to print an add for the release with a picture of the cover on it, because it made them feel, “uncomfortable”. Not back¬ 
ing down to the powers that be and refusing to take it in the ass, TKO admirably pulled all adds and review material from the 
publication, disgusted at Maximumrocknroll’s decision, and rightly so. Check out their website, (www.tkorecords.com) for an 
interesting and intelligent reply to the zine’s actions. Anyway, a few weeks later and a review copy of this arrives. But wait a 
second, they’ve gone and changed the artwork, and left the cover plain black with no image on it????. Maybe I’ve missed 
something here or perhaps the band wanted a different cover? Whatever, I though that was very fuckin’ strange and still can’t 
work it out. 

On to the music and these seven tracks here are easily the best thing the Bodies have put their name to, surpassing their excellent debut full length on TKO. Originally released last year some time, on I think 
Vulture Rock Records, this is the finest American garage punk you’re going to hear all year. “Take You Out Tonight” and “Fly The Flag”, would be highlighted if I had to choose my favourite moments here in, 
but there’s really not a weak track in sight and you won’t find yourself skipping over any. Incidentally this contains, an extra bonus track, “Innocent” that wasn’t featured on its initial release. (TKO 
RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 23221 U.S.A.) 

BRAINDANCE.“LAST WILL”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

Braindance were a U.K. street punk band that were in existence for ten years between 1990 and 2000, and this CD here is a collection of their best stuff from their collage of releases. Braindance’s reputation 
for being on the wrong side of dodgy followed them wherever they went, as I’m sure you’ve heard. Don’t know whether any of it is well founded or not. Regardless, their style of straight-ahead Oil is abrasive 
and often quite tuneful in places and many of the 21 tracks on here are quite an enjoyable listen, if a little cliched. Braindance rage with obliterative heaviness and speed. Frighteningly intense, both in sound 
and castigation of patriotism. Piss, vinegar and loud guitars, with the best songs following a simple crunching aesthetic. Taking no shit and unleashing a precise dose of Oil bludgeon. Quite a substantial 
and complete round up of everything you need on the band. (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES METZ, FRANCE.) 

CHURCH OF CONFIDENCE.“TEACHING THE CHILDREN THE BLUES”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Berlin’s Church Of Confidence are at it seven years at this stage and this, their fourth release I think, sees a shift in labels from 99’s four track e.p. entitled “...Pray”, released on Knockout Records, and long 
player, “Living On Crime” on local label Anti/Zomba to their new home on People Like You. Playing what seems to be quite a popular crossover in punk rock these days, rockabilly punk n’roll sort of thing. 

You know what I’m talking about, they all look like the Stray Cats, but cross reference that influence with a Ramones slice of four chord song writing. No surprise that the band earned themselves a support 
slot on Marky Ramone’s gig in Berlin, as well as a tour with the Buzzcocks. I like this type of stuff, it’s just with so much of it about you begin to question the integrity of the bands doing it, but Church Of 
Confidence seem to be coming from the right place and certainly push all the correct buttons with me. Most of the tracks are winners and I’m still listening to this quite a bit, a few months after getting it. 
Incidentally, it contains a really cool version of, “Baby Please Don’t Go”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU: BISSENKAMP 17, D - 44135. DORTMUND. GERMANY) 

COREY DIXON AND THE ZVOOKS.“CALM DOWN”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

Dancehall rocksteady sounds in another exquisite Ska release on the Black Butcher side label. A nice laid back chill out affair to wind down to the morning after a rough night on the tiles. Dixon has a clean, 
soulful voice helped out by a top notch backing band and particularly fine drummer, Anthony Abbinanti. “Calm Down” will certainly cause you to do that as tracks as soothing as “Play Those Records” and 
“Got All My Life” should bring you back to some finer moments of Laural Aiken and the Skatalites. Comparisons aside, Corey Dixon And The Zvooks stand up to the true test of Ska excellence by never let¬ 
ting their standards slip through out this entire eleven-track album. The music created by this lot is propelling and very 
melodic, often alternating between high and low volumes and various tempos, sometimes all within the one song. 

Produced by Vic Ruggiero and recorded in New York, the often jazzy elements to their sound shine through on the likes of 
“Competition” while the organ of Patrick Udell works well on “All The Wrong Places”. An essential release for any Ska 
enthusiasts. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

COREY DIXON AND THE ZVOOKS.“COME AND GO”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

More warm Jamaican influenced dancehall stuff here from Corey Dixon And The Zvooks and this mini-CD follows much the 
same path as their previous release, soothing your musical muscles. Heavy and clever use of percussion rhythms and 
vocal harmonies on “String Myself Along” displays a well-honed band eager to please their craving for Ska. Guest appear¬ 
ances by the guys from the Articles on the three bonus songs that fill out the CD, go down well. I’ve been listening to 
these guys quite a bit lately and would strongly recommend this to anyone on the look out for some quality Ska or 
Rocksteady. Not at all upbeat or in your face, this can make a refreshing change to the other Ska stuff that tends to cross 
paths with the punk circuit as this sees the genre in it’s purist of form. Recorded over two sessions in New York and Illinois 
“Come And Go” brings together nine tracks of soulful entertainment. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 
GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

CURLUPANDDIE.“UNFORTUNATELY WE RE NOT ROBOTS”. (REVELATION) 

From the deepest bowels of the Nevada desert come this bunch of noisy fuckers, with the weirdest song titles I’ve heard in 
my life (“Kissing You Is Like Licking An Astray”, ‘Ted Nugent Goes AOL”, “You’d Be Cuter If I shot You In The Face”). 

Clearly influenced by the more extreme and bizarre bands this world has to offer. Setting their foundation in what can only 
be described as Norwegian Black Metal, which I guess in turn means Venom. Dragging their sound through eighties hard¬ 
core and Euro crust stuff through to the crossover bands of the mid eighties, to wind up playing an unholy racket of some of 
the most extreme music I’ve heard since Napalm Death’s “Scum” record. The surprisingly smiley bunch of geeks they 
appear to be in the press photo, certainly doesn’t prepare you for what ensues. They’ve already put out a few records by 
themselves and done a U.S. tour before Revelation got in on the picture. There’s a bit of this extreme stuff knocking about 
at the minute that I’m not all that pushed on, but this lot seem to have some sort of attraction to them that I can’t quite put 
my finger on. An adventuress record for the adventuress buyer. Go on, I dare ya! (REVELATION RECORDS: 

P.O.BOX 5232, HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 92615-5232. U.S.A.) 

THE DISTILLERS.“SING SING DEATH HOUSE”. (HELLCAT) 

Pissed off, arrogant and snotty grrl punk from Los Angeles, which suggests that not a whole lot has changed in the Distillers 

camp since we last heard them. A relatively impressive 

follow-up to what was a corker of a debut by any bands standards. Brody still hasn’t lost any of that rawness and aggression in her voice, 
which sits so well over the Rancid style rhythm section - A lazy comparison, but it has to be said. This sophomore effort by the band stays 
true to the traditions of American punk and the twelve blasts contained leave little room for experimenting and I think the Distillers, much like 
the Ramones, Motorhead, G.B.H. or AC/DC aren’t the type of band that would be suited to anything else but straight up rock n’ roll, which I 
think is something the band themselves realise. The lyrics can be a bit cheesy at times, but then the Distillers are American after all, so we’ll 
give them a bit of leeway in that department. One of the more popular and talked about bands on Hellcat at this point, I’d like to think there’s 
a lot more to them than cute girls, punk uniform and the right stage poses and “Sing Sing Death House” certainly lays the foundation for a 
band destined to become a highlight of this decade. Also a likely record breaker for the amount of times you can say “fuck you” on a record. 
(C/O EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 

DYNAMO SKA.. “THE STREETS BELONG TO US”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

Don’t let the title fool you into thinking this is typical hard lad Oil about kicking the shit out of people. Dynamo Ska play a happy blend of 
fanatical speedy Ska in the Two-Tone genre of things and this three-track e.p. is more than an enjoyable listen, with good saxophone hooks 
all ‘round, and anti-fascist lyrics. “Baby Undress” slows things down a little and is memorable enough with good female vocals used with 
male back up. Very much similar to a lot of recent Euro Ska on the Mad Butcher label and played with miraculous ease and eloquence. 

Final number is easily the best cover of “If The Kids Are United” that I’ve ever heard. You gotta hear this. When I seen it listed as a track on 
the inlay I thought it was a bit pointless, but it’s fuckin’ excellent and worth the price of the CD alone. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEIS¬ 
MARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

ELECTRIC FRANKENSTEIN.“NEW YORK KNIGHTS” 7 inch. (TKO RECORDS) 

Alright, it’s Electric Frankenstein, what more do you need to know? Quite simply a band out there on their own and one of the most over¬ 
looked in the U.S. at the minute. I’ve bought most of their records up to this point so this little gem was a nice one for the collection. Being 
put out by TKO as opposed to their home label Victory, this a double A-Sided 7 inch with two tracks that are lifted from their other albums on 
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Victory, unfortunately. Two new ones would be nice, but whatever, they’re cracking songs, and if you don’t have either “Buzz Of 1,000 Volts” or ’’Annie’s Grave”, then this comes recommended, even for the 
cool artwork that’s always a part of any record by this band. One of the more genuine groups out there that like to say “Rock!!” a lot. (TKO RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 
23221 U.S.A.) 


EX-CATHEDRA.“2x4=”. (TARTAN RECORDS) 

There’s been a multitude of problems with getting this thing out, but Andi finally managed it, in what I guess is his third release on his own label. The material represents an era of the band that is now well 
and truly behind them, as Andi is the only original member left at this stage, but eager to keep carrying the torch so this is a nice way to close the first chapter on Ex-Cathedra. These tracks are taken from 
their first two e.p.’s, “Stick Together” and “Watch Out” originally put out in ’93 and ’94 and now long deleted. I don’t have the originals so this is a real treat for me, and interestingly seeing as their “Forced 
Knowledge” album was originally only recorded as a demo, some of the stuff on this sounds better than it, such as the particularly fine opener “Stick Together”. It has the same line up for both e.p.’s that 
changed shortly after their second one “Watch Out” seen the light of day. Izzy was still the bass player at the time with Jim on drums and no saxophone back then either. Their trademark sound had 
already taken shape at this stage, and the band went on to become a highlight of British punk a few years later. There’s a further four songs included at the end of this that originally appeared on a compila¬ 
tion put out by Trapdoor Records, and all twelve tracks (plus two hidden ones) on the CD have been re-mastered to give a decent sound quality. No “Karma Chameleon” though - I suppose ‘cos the band 
hate it, but I still don’t own a copy of that one. Enjoy and look forward to the future. (£5 Plus Postage from: TARTAN RECORDS: P.O. BOX 23271, LONDON, SE14 6XB. U.K. 
tartanrecords@hotmail.com,www.ex-cathedra.co.uk) 


FACE TO FACE vs DROPKICK MURPHYS.SPLIT e.p. (VAGRANT RECPRDS) 

An interesting pairing of bands here, starting off with Face To Face, who are really beginning to get on my tits these days. I used 
to really like them, but they’ve jumped on one too many bandwagons for my liking over the past few years, in a crass attempt to get 
famous. They started out with the Fat Wreck thing, then went on to cover INXS songs and go all “alternative rock”, then when this 
Irish rubbish began to take off in America, Face To Face were right there with them, covering Pogues songs. And now here in a 
last helpless bid to crack the market we see them teaming up with Dropkick Murphys and indeed covering “The Road Of The 
Righteous” and S.L.F.’s “Wasted Life”. Are you getting sick yet? The shame about the whole deal is that Trevor Keith is quite a 
talented bloke, has a great voice and can write fine songs, but Face To Face just try way too fuckin hard. The three tracks on here 
by Dropkick Murphys is probably the best stuff I’ve heard from them since their early days - granted all the songs are covers, but 
there’s some real energy coming off them. “The Dirty Glass” features additional vocals by Kay Hanley, from Boston band Letters 
To Cleo, which sound a bit tacky to begin with, but soon settle down into a more driving sound. “Fortunate Son” and “21 Guitar 
Salute” round of this six track CD, doing considerable damage to the old Creedance Clearwater Revival gem. (VAGRANT 
RECORDS: PMB 61 WILSHIRE BLVD, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403. U.S.A.) 


FALL SILENT. “DRUNKEN VIOLENCE”. (REVELATION) 

Another Revelation signing for a Nevada based band. Fall Silent have hardcore coming out of every pore in their bodies. 

Thrashy, screaming stuff, not unlike some of the other bands on the label at the moment. That doesn’t mean they don’t have their 
own sound, they just tend to take influence from a similar region of bands. “Barracuda” is the best songs on here for me and yes 
it’s a Heart cover. Remember them? The rest of the album leans in the same direction for the most part, but each song has it’s 
own individuality and sounds like a band that have mastered the art of this brand of punk. They’ve been knocking about for some 
eight years and appear to have worked hard at getting their own sound down. A tough genre to sound inventive and original in, 

Fall Silent have a fair ‘auld stab at it. I’m not much into bands that mix their hardcore with metal, I prefer to hear either one or the 
other, being the purist that I am, and that is where Fall Silent lose points with me, but will probably be celebrated in other peoples 
minds. It will be interesting to see how much further the band can take this and what they’ll progress into down the road. For now 
though, “Drunken Violence” stands up on it’s own and is a slab of aggressive tunage that’s sure to move you, if you’ve got a pulse. 
(REVELATION RECORDS: P.O.BOX 5232, HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 92615-5232. U.S.A.) 


THE FRANKENSTEIN DRAG QUEENS FROM PLANET 13.“VIVA LOS VIOLANCE ”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Very weird band here and a peculiar signing for People Like You. Basically they look like Slipknot or Marilyn Manson and pretty 
much sound like that as well. Crunchy guitars, stupid song titles and really little clue about what’s going on in the real world, when they’re away from their VCR’s. I don’t like this type of music, nor do I 
understand it, so I’m obviously not the best person to be reviewing this shit. A really crappy, slowed down version of Ozzy’s, “Bark At The Moon” can’t even save this release from a one-way ticket to the bar¬ 
gain bin. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU: BISSENKAMP 17, D - 44135. DORTMUND. GERMANY) 


FUGAZI.“FURNITURE” 7 inch. (DISCHORD) 

Three tracks on this 7 inch released to coincide with their new full length and nicely all three tracks are exclusive to this record. I’ve been weaning myself off Fugazi over their last few releases, given that they 
haven’t really affected me in a positive way since “In On The Killtaker”, though I do still indulge frequently in everything they put their name to up to that release. Post “In On The Killtaker” however is a much 
different story as Fugazi seemed to lose their bite music-wise and went on to put out a series of tame follow-ups. “Furniture” strangely is set to be the surprise release of the year as it sees the band back on 
form, delivering three crunching tracks of hardcore fuelled raw rock that really rubs me the right way, and puts some fresh life back into the old dog. Can’t say much more than that really other than this is 
bound to be a faith restorer for any fans of their early work, who have understandably drifted from the flock over the past few years. (DISCHORD: 3819 BEECHER STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC. 

20007. U.S.A.) 


FUGAZI.“THE ARGUMENT”. (DISCHORD) 

Having first listened to their new 7 inch this was more than a disappointment for me as Fugazi further disappear into jazzy oblivion. This sounds more like their last three records, full of songs that are way to 
chilled and never really go anywhere, lacking the delivery of their better moments. When Fugazi want to hit a nerve they certainly know how to do it, but unfortunately none of that abrasive hardcore is con¬ 
tained on “The Argument” leaving me with the possible theory that Fugazi have become a spent force. This comes nowhere close to the band on a good day and with the exception of Ian McKaye’s voice it 
could easily be lumped in with a multitude of stateside emo rock, something that they used to stand head and shoulders above. There are moments on this like “Full Disclosure” and “Epic Problem” where 
you’re lead to believe that the songs might be going somewhere, but unfortunately fails to live up to their potential and makes an entire album worth of the stuff difficult to sit through at times. The only thing it 
tends to do is send you digging in your record collection for a quick blast of “Margin Walker” just to re-assure yourself that this band did indeed used to rock not so long ago, which leaves me shedding a tear 
and reminiscing on the days of old. The 7 inch pisses all over this. (DISCHORD: 3819 BEECHER STREET. NW WASHINGTON DC. 20007. U.S.A.) 


GARRISON.“BE A CRIMINAL”. (REVELATION) 

I was quite partial to a bit of auld’ Revelation Records releases in their earlier days, when I guess they were predominantly a hardcore label. Having paid little attention to what they were up to over the last 
few years, the answer lies with this release from Boston band Garrison, who I’ve actually seen live before in Boston supporting some band or other if my memory serves me correctly, and I don’t think they 
were all that bad either. This album, produced by emo supremo J.Robbins is a ten-track affair of post rock, art school 
music, (or whatever your choices of label is), heavy guitars and melodic breakdowns. Heavy and not boring enough to be 
called emo, (i.e. I didn’t fall asleep listening to it), “Be A Criminal” serves it’s purpose well, though is quite a turnaround from 
what I would have expected on Revelation. Maybe I’ve just been out of the loop for too long. A band well accustomed to 
what they do, but fuck me blue if the press release doesn’t compare them to Radiohead???? OUCH!! (REVELATION 
RECORDS: P.O.BOX 5232, HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 92615-5232. U.S.A.) 


GAS GUZZLER.“LESS POP, BABY!”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

A delightful CD here by a band I’ve never heard of. They say they’re “coming out with both barrels blazing” and having lis¬ 
tened to this album more than a few times I can safely say they ain’t lying. A cocky mixture of English street stuff with more 
ballsy American rock, the Gas Guzzlers get straight to the point and keep hammering out those songs like their lives 
depended on it. Annoyingly, as with all releases on this label, their promo CD’s come in one of those shitty cardboard pack¬ 
ages with no artwork or lyrics, which makes it hard to get an understanding on what the band are all about and to give a 
complete analysis on the record. There’s a hefty seventeen cuts on this, which neither get tedious nor boring, though a 
similar song structure is maintained throughout. Living up to the labels reputation as “where the bad boys like to rock” this 
stuff sounds like it’s coming off the back of bands like the Stooges, MC5 and the Ramones. A chemistry that’s sure to put a 
smile on any rocker’s face. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU: BISSENKAMP 17, D - 44135. DORTMUND. GERMANY) 


GET UP AND GOEERS/DEAD END.7 inch. (ARMED WITH ANGER) 

This is a split release between two Swedish bands, giving us three tracks each, of old style eighties hardcore, brimming with 
energy, rip roaring guitars and raw passionate vocals about growing old and selling out etc. A winning formula for both 
bands. -SIMON. 


THE GROUNDNUTS AND INDEPENDENTS.“SELF TITLED”. (MID-FLIGHT RECORDS) 

Quite a mixed bag of tunes, from a Swansea based band that I’m not familiar with. Starts off with two rockers in the form of “Growing Up Too Slow” and “Rock Ewe”, which bring to mind the more garage ori¬ 
entated U.S. bands like the Supersuckers and Zeke, before the album shifts into a Ska flavoured number three songs in, followed by the excellent, “Records Back”, As we get on into the CD it tends to shoot 
off in all manner of directions, most of which sound good, suggesting that the band have a history of listening to a wide range of music, from NOFX, Mudhoney, Specials and Johnny Cash. You certainly won’t 
get bored listening to this and will find it hard to pigeonhole a band that keeps you guessing right up to album closer, “Road Trip”. The production is nicely handled too, keeping the guitars turned up good and 
loud. Bugger all information came with this about the band, but they sound promising enough to keep the eye on. (JASON: 84 RHONDDA STREET, SWANSEA SA1 6ET. U.K.) 


GOOD CLEAN FUN.“STRAIGHT OUTTA HARDCORE”. (PHYTE RECORDS) 

Another award winning album cover from DC’s notorious pranksters. This time around it’s a take off of N.W.A.’s “Straight 
Outta Compton” and even the most militant of straight edgers would have to get a chuckle out of that. Again Good Clean 
Fun bludgeon us with short, fast and heavy jolts of late eighties hardcore. One of the few bands left at this stage that can 
pull off this type of stuff without boring the tits off me. Clearly a genre they know like the back of their hand, displaying 
plenty of “love for the scene man”. Done in such a way that doesn’t seem repetitive, even though we all know it is. 

Clocking in at a ridiculous fifteen minutes for a full-priced album. Surely this could have fit on a 7 inch, no? If Slayer got 
shit for putting out the 28 minute “Reign In Blood” at the time, then this should be seen as a complete rip off. Not that I per¬ 
sonally am complaining, as they have more good tunage in those fifteen minutes than most bands can muster up in an 
album, three times its length. There doesn’t appear to be as many blatant stolen riffs this time, but enough memorable 
parts of their own instead. For those of you not generally turned on by this sort of stuff, this may well put the sparkle back in your eye. (PHYTE RECORDS: 
U.S.A.) 
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INTERNATIONAL NOISE CONSPIRACY.“A NEW MORNING, CHANGING WEATHER”. (BURNING HEART) 

Not that many bands out there doing this or that would pull it off so well as The International Noise Conspiracy are at the moment. Maybe it’s because singer Dennis earned his stripes in Refused or perhaps 
it’s just because this group rock so much. How many bands can cram groovy, garage rock, socially conscious lyrics, saxophone, horn sections, piano and Hammond organ into eleven tracks? There’s also a 
fold out insert with lyrics, an essay on globalisation and recommended reading with web sites - These guys really mean business! They even took part in the Anti- WTO protests, so think it’s all just talk. 

Even if you don’t like the lecture, this is a fine record from a great and important band. - SIMON 


THE KINGPINS.“PLAN OF ACTION”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

A party Ska quintet from Montreal, Canada are the Kingpins. Part of the third generation of up-beat Ska, “Plan Of Action” is an easily digestible album’s worth of No Doubt meets the Selecter type of stuff, but 
seem keen not to cross too far over the barrier of over-polished crud and keep it credible. Having done their homework and checked out 
their roots, the Kingpins are a soothing bunch that have given my ears a break from the screeching punk I’ve been subjecting them to all 
morning. Since I first heard Debbie Harry singing in French I’ve been a sucker for it, and that occasionally pops up here with vocalist 
Lorraine Muller, especially on the nice “L’aventurier”. Apparently they’re quite the household name in North America and Canada, having 
shifted tens of thousands of their previous CD’s “Watch Your Back” and “Go To Work”, but I guess Mad Butcher are now trying to break 
them for Europe. Other elements of their musical vocabulary tend to be New Wave and the odd Break-Beat thrown in. On first glance at 
the packaging format for this, it gives the impression that it’s a top 40 pop band that you’re about to hear, which is misleading. They 
could do with better graphics and layout for their album, but the general opinion is one of high regard. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEIS- 
MARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 


LAME DUCKS.“PICK IT UP”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

Whoooh! Easy there tiger. That lyricist will have to go. The Lame Ducks are a Fat Wreck sounding band from Norway. Wait a second, 
nothing good comes from Norway and the Lame Ducks are eager to follow on in that tradition. Way too many Californian bands records 
in their collection and not enough of the homegrown stuff. “Pick It Up” sounds like one of those newer Ska/Punk signings to Moon Ska 
Europe, like fuckin’ [Spunge] or something. The band know their shit well and have been around for six years, but it’s just too much of a 
carbon copy of other bands and the lyrics are fuckin atrocious the further on I get in to this record. Probably fun live, but I have way to 
too many other bands that fill this void in my collection and do it far better than this crowd of parasites. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE 
GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 


THE LAWRENCE ARMS.“APATHY AND EXHAUSTION”. (FAT WRECK CHORDS) 

Firstly, no I don’t like your party tricks, but your music is quite good. The Lawrence Arms are the new signings to Fat and hail from the 
windy city. Some history on the band would suggest their involvement in the Chicago punk scene prior to the formation of this band. 
“Apathy And Exhaustion” comes after a year of road dogging it and a slew of releases on Asian Man records. Having two vocalists in the 
line up, both distinctly different from one another, adds some different dimensions to their sound and almost separates themselves from 
the herd of other pop punk outfits from the States. Cool song titles and drawings as well done by Josh Marshall, which makes for an 
intriguing flick through the booklet. There’s a good amount of beefy Chicago punk gusto in the sound of The Lawrence Arms, but it’s 
also chock full of melody and catchiness. Played at a straight ahead speedy pace, this record should see the kids in sports clothing lining 
up around the block. (FAT WRECK CHORDS EUROPE: WALDEMARSTR. 33*10999 BERLIN, GERMANY) 


LES ORDURES IONIQUES.“SE SOULAGENT!”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

French speaking Canadian Oi! band here with a male/female combo of vocals. Taking far more influence from their European comrades than that of the U.S. and bringing Klasse Kriminale to mind on more 
than a few occasions. Well written songs that stick in your head after you’ve played the record, this mixture of punks and skins harmonising together could well be just what you’re after if you’ve become 
somewhat bored of current trends elsewhere in the punk game. Sometimes all it takes is the first ten or fifteen seconds of an album to bring a grin to your face and let you know you’re on to something. 
Boasting an overall loud and catchy emphasis, Les Ordures loniques let their love of a good punk tune shine through continually throughout this release. The language barrier again prevents me from know¬ 
ing too much about the band, but I get the feeling they’re partial to a few drinks and enjoying the finer side to our wonderful genre. (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES METZ, 
FRANCE.) 


LIMP.“LIMP”. (HONEST DON’S) 

Third record from the generic sounding Limp - one of the more commercially driven pop punk bands on Honest Don’s. A bay area four piece who clearly like their melodic stuff and boast some talented song¬ 
writers amongst their ranks. I’m not sure what type of musical background the guys in the band come from but a lot of this almost sounds like they’re desperately trying to write a Eurovision winner and could 
sorely use some grit to let you know that it’s a fuckin rock n’ roll band you’re supposed to be listening to. “Oh No” is a well written song but sounds too polished an M.T.V. like, thus losing it’s spirit to over pro¬ 
duction. The rest of the album continues on in said fashion and offers little in the way of formula advancement, sticking to a three chord mid tempo pace. Again like many of the bands Fat Mike chooses, 
their excellence at a certain style is always commendable, but having sat through enough albums like this by other bands over the years, it’s unlikely that Limp will spring to mind the next time I go to put on 
some American pop punk. (HONEST DON’S: P.O.BOX 19027. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 94119. U.S.A.) 


LOS CRUDOS.“DISCOGRAPHY”. (SELF RELEASED) 

Just what I’ve always wanted. A complete collection of material from Chicago’s Los Crudos. There’s no label information with this CD so I’m assuming it was the band themselves that put it out, and what a 
marvellous job of it they’ve done. Thrashy hardcore isn’t always my cup of tea, but when I witnessed this lot almost take the roof of the Attic in Dublin, one Wednesday night about six years ago or so, the 
memory remained with me for a time to come and indeed today it’s one of the top gigs that comes to mind when I reminisce on the past. I don’t know exactly whether this is everything the band put their 
name to, but it has to come close - live stuff included, it amounts to a whopping 74 songs no less. Yeah, fair enough, most songs only last about two seconds, but it’s the amount of energy and intensity that 

goes into it that really comes across. Martin is an angry young man and understandably so, judging by the liner notes and 
stuff he’s talked about regarding his upbringing in various interviews during their short-lived career. Wanting to keep it true to 
their Spanish/American heritage all the lyrics and song titles are in their own tongue, with the exception of the ironic “That’s 
Right. We’re That Spic Band”. I’ve said this before regarding other bands from genres that I wouldn’t normally listen to, but 
if it’s done well it’s going to grab you, regardless of what your preferred choice of music is and that’s definitely the case with a 
band like Los Crudos. Singer Martin has since gone on to front straight edge queer band Limp Wrist and continues to sing 
about issues that perhaps certain factions of the hardcore scene don’t want to hear about. Open up and enjoy the experi¬ 
ence. (MARTIN: 1010 1/2 RIVERINE AVE. SANTA ANNA, CA 92701 U.S.A. martincrudo@yahoo.com) 


LOS DESTRUCTOS.“BE THE PIG”. (S.I.D. RECORDS) 

A real stormer of an album here from Glasgow’s Los Destructos, which reminds me a bit of the Scunnered album that came 
out last year. Pretty obvious comparison really, as it’s the same singer, who has a distinctive voice that’s harsh but melodic 
at the same time. Incorporating the spirited, rhythmic jams of that guitar rocking sound into a more rudimentary pop punk 
structure. Pairing sublime hooks with a wallop and effective contrast between tunefulness and dissonance, making “Be The 
Pig” a well honed display of musical force and memorable song writing. With a strong background in crust punk and the 
D.I.Y. ethic, Los Destructos’ affection for what they do is all too apparent, and puts a smile on your face knowing you’re listen¬ 
ing to something genuine and incredibly real. Spitting out some of the healthiest sounding barrage of rock that I’ve heard 
from Scotland since Ex-Cathedra. (S.I.D. RECORDS: P.O. BOX 314, CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE, S41 7YQ, ENG¬ 
LAND) 


LOS FASTIDIO.“GUARDO AVANTI ”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

Third full length for Los Fastidos and it’s sounding sweet. Hard edged Italian Oi! with occasional rocksteady beats and rhythms. If you know Italian punk, you’ll know it sounds unlike anything you’ve heard 
elsewhere and really has a strange but likeable and infectious sound all it’s own. It’s funny though, at times it’s like listening to a Eurovision entry. “Guardo Avanti” shows a much tighter Los Fastidos than 
before and sounding way more confident and in your face too. This is the first album with the new line up also, though I’m not sure what shuffling was done to it. Quite the popular bunch on the continent, 
this album shifted three thousand units in its first month on the shelves when it came out last December. Human rights activists and continually speaking out against discrimination off all kinds, the band have 
a song here called “Anger In The Heart” dedicated to Carlo Giuliani, who was murdered by the pigs at the G8 meeting in Genova. Covering the Upstarts “Last Night, Another Soldier” again shows where their 
hearts lie. The booklet is a good read including the lyrics to their songs in both English and Italian, but still actually singing them in their own language. Powerful, intense, fun and with something to say. The 
way punk rock was supposed to be, (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 


MANIFESTO JUKEBOX.“DESIRE”. (COMBAT ROCK INDUSTRY) 

I haven’t stopped listening to this record since I got it. Yeah, it’s that good. If you’re in any way a fan of melodic hardcore in the vein of Jawbreaker, Leatherface and early Fugazi, I would advise picking this 
up. These three guys from Finland have set themselves apart from the rest of the Finnish hardcore scene, with nine tracks of driving, rocking and dynamic hardcore, which works so well. Stand out tracks 
include, “Luxury Of Indifference” and “Desire”. Definitely a band to look out for. - SIMON. 

MANIFESTO JUKEBOX.7 inch. (TRING ’99) 

Four tracks here, recorded about a year before their “Desire” album, and although the quality of the recording could be better, the songs are quite good. The vocals could be a bit louder though, but I’ll let it 
slide as the songs have enough driving melodies and crunching riffs to keep you satisfied. Also the addition of female vocals on the rocking, “Still Got The Fire”, work a treat. A good taste of things to come. 

-SIMON. 


going on in the rest of the world. Essential. (MAD BUTCHER: 


LOS FASTIDIOS.“1991 - 2001: TEN YEARS TATOOED ON MY HEART”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

The title speaks for itself. Los Fastidos, much like their German counterparts, Stage Bottles, have decided to release a “best 
of...” compilation to coincide with their new album and new line up. Actual fact, whilst the band did form in 91 and some of 
the tracks were written then, the recorded material on this CD doesn’t begin until 1994 and leaves us in 2000, thus we have 
six years worth of studio output by the band, in which time you can really hear the transition they’ve made from relatively 
mediocre Euro punk in the beginning to the powerhouse they are these days. Even the earlier tracks like ’’Birra, O! 
Divertimento” boast a promising style of song writing, but it’s from about track six on that that this release truly starts to 
impress. Picking their finest moments from about seven of their releases and presenting to us quite a healthy history and 
impressive armful of tunage. As with most of these things that Mad Butcher puts out, you get a nifty booklet with it, showing 
a discography and photos spanning the years. The thing I’ve always admired about bands like this and Stage Bottles, 

Klasse Kriminale and that is their loyalty to their own national sound and refusal to compromise their style of punk, thus get¬ 
ting more and more people to come around to their way of thinking and understanding a brand of punk that’s unique to what’s 
KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

































M.D.M.“UNITED WE STAND”. (HIGH SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL) 

Looks like there’s more going on in Liverpool than tracksuits, curly hair and taches then. This is very different to what I was expecting. 

You’ve probably seen the name M.D.M. knocking about now for a while. In fact I think I remember them playing here. I always had it 
instilled in my head that they were a goth band for some reason, so I was pleasantly surprised when I popped this in the stereo and out came 
some very tasty punk tunes, akin to that of early U.K. Subs and X in places. I know the Vice Squad comparison gets thrown around a lot, 
but to be honest the only thing M.D.M. really have in common with Becki Bondage and the lads is that both bands are fronted by women. 

The lyrical content is true to everyday life, particularly the song “1984”, about how you run into someone in a pub one night who used to go to 
gigs years ago and starts saying, “U.K. Subs? Are they still going? G.B.H. are they still around?”. I think we’ve all had that experience 
one too many times. First track, “Mere Dead Men”, should get you in a pogo frenzy and makes you imagine how good it must sound live. 
This release also comes with the best press package I’ve ever seen, chocked full of interviews, reviews, bios, photos and a nice badge, 
which provided me with many happy hours reading in work. Worth tracking down. (M.D.M. C/O 13 LIME GROVE, TOXTETH, LIVER¬ 
POOL, MERSEYSIDE, L8 OSJ, UNITED KINGDOM) 


MURDER CITY DEVILS.“THELMA ”. (SUB POP) 

I heard through the grapevine a while ago that this lot have split up, so this must be their swan song. Six songs here and thankfully no Neil Diamond covers, just high-energy rock n’ roll, with husky vocals 
and haunting organ, which sometimes spoils their overall sound, I think. Tracks four and five are vintage Murder City Devils, but track six, “364 Days” - a kind of Christmas, waltzy love song - is enough to 
make you sick. Nat that bad, but for such a good band’s final release, it could be much better. - SIMON. 


THE NERVE AGENTS.“THE BUTTERFLY COLLECTION”. (HELLCAT) 

This is the Nerve Agents first album on Hellcat and it’s not half bad either. Basically, it picks up where, “Dogs Of The White 
Owl” left off. It’s got the lot - Singer, Eric’s barking, raspy vocals, backed up by blistering old school hardcore with a dark and 
moody feel, ala T.S.O.L. and A.F.I. The closing track, “The Cross” almost sounds like music from The Omen or something. 
Also cool artwork and photos, making it well worth picking up. - SIMON. (C/O EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574,1001 
EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 


NOFX.“45 OR 46 SONGS THAT WEREN’T GOOD ENOUH TO GO ON OUR OTHER RECORDS ”. (FAT WRECK 

CHORDS) 

Perhaps they weren’t good enough to merit themselves a slot on previous NOFX records, but these songs are easily strong 
enough for other bands to make a career out of. Self-explanatory title to this double CD - a lot of which I have previously and 
a lot of which I don’t. The vinyl version to this contains only CD number I, as the second disc is made up of stuff from 7 inch 
releases including that of “Fuck The Kids” and “Surfer” - previously not available on CD. As the average age of a NOFX fan in 
the States is around four, I guess they won’t have turntables. This album commences with a brand new one, “Pimps And 
Hookers”, following through with cuts lifted from Fat and Epitaph comps, and a few cover versions of Don McClean, Misfits and 
the Germs. Some rejected songs of “Punk In Drublic” and “Pump Up The Valuum” also put in an appearance, as well as an 
uncredited song lifted from their first demo, sounding much like “Six Pack Girls”. The ease at which NOFX can write splendid 
songs is staggering, and the best part of it all is that they genuinely couldn’t give a fuck. This could not be put together better, 
and contains really detailed and informatively lengthy liner notes from Fat Mike on each song and explaining where it came 
from. Listening to this will have half of America kicking themselves that they can’t come up with songs even half as good as 
the ones NOFX throw away. (FAT WRECK CHORDS EUROPE: WALDEMARSTR. 33*10999 BERLIN, GERMANY) 


RADIO 69. “REALITY-PUNK”. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS) 

From Sweden and playing streetpunk, Radio 69 are a delight. I’ve previously had a bit of a hard time with Sweden’s recent punk bands, but this crowd seem a little more grounded and don’t have pictures of 
themselves plastered all over the CD wearing the latest punk rock attire and pulling shapes, so perhaps we have a more credible group on our hands. Boasting a sound that’s probably more likened to what 
you’d hear from the continent, “Reality-Punk” is punchy and upbeat music, but snarly enough to get on my good side. A simple yet tuneful approach that works, with a realistic point of view, dealing with day- 
to-day life. Their loyalty to punk traditions is all-apparent throughout the fifteen tracks, including a cover of Blitz “Someone’s Gonna Die”, which fits nicely into the sound they’re after. An abundance of stirring 
catchy songs played at a nice pace to get the boots tapping. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS: POSTFACH 100716, 46527 DINSLAKEN, GERMANY) 


RED FLAG 77.“A SHORT CUT TO A BETTER WORLD”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

Punk traditionalists of the first degree, Ipswich’s Red Flag 77 are a band you’ve probably heard of 
since their inception in the early nineties. They sound obviously a lot more like a seventies outfit and 
probably haven’t bought a punk record since 1982. Nothing wrong with that either and Red Flag 77 
do more than a good job of keeping punk true to it’s original form. This album was originally 
released on Menace Records about four years ago and through Beer City in the States, but this is 
the first time it’s been available on the continent. Some snarly, snot-faced song writing that brings 
the Dead Boys to mind in places on tracks like “Short Cut” and “Nervous System”. There’s a funny 
sound bite as an intro for “Lipstick” saying testing cosmetics on animals is wrong, as lipstick doesn’t 
look good on rabbits. That had me rolling around for a while and should nicely piss off the politically 
correct. There’s twenty tracks on this, which would normally have me believe that it’s a compilation 
of some sort, but there’s no mention of that on the CD, so I guess it’s all new material. There’s also 
a new album in the works apparently. Contains a brief history of the band by singer Rikki in the liner 
notes. (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES METZ, FRANCE.) 


SAD SOCIETY.“SELF TITLED”. (SELF RELEASED) 

Edinburgh has never sounded so good. Sad Society have put forth a five-song demo that can only 
be described as punk rock in its purist form. Kicking off with “Spacegun”, a spirited attack of well 
honed anger, by a vocalist who sounds a bit like Wattie from the Exploited, who I’m no fan of, but this 
band have a seriously wealthy batch of tunes on board. Shouts of “Fuck the USA!!” come at us in 
the second number, “No More U.S. Laws”, before “Suits” calms things down a bit and concentrates 
on a catchy guitar riff, somewhat reminiscent of a harder edged Buzzcocks - a strong reference point 
in my book. Some further tasty guitar licks are audible throughout, before “Horror Show” and 
“Edward D. Wood” rounds it off in an almost Cro-Mags style, whilst still maintaining a distinctly British 
sounding barrage of raw punk. Check ‘em out. (SAD SOCIETY: 29 DURAR DRIVE, CLERMIS- 
TON, EDINBURGH, EH4 7HN, SCOTLAND) 


SCRAPY vs STAGE BOTTLES.“THE RIOT E.P.”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

Two tracks each here from Scrapy and the Stage Bottles. First up are the Stage Bottles with the 
previously released ‘Take That”. A great track that points out the all too obvious hypocrisy of the 
church, and nicely puts the message across, that shouldn’t really be necessary in this day and age, 
but unfortunately it is. Second track from them is “Furious And In Passion" which is more a full on 
punk assault and contrasts well with their other track. Olaf’s vocals sound nice and raw and as is 
usually the case, as if his voice is about to go at any minute. Playing another anti-fascist anthem 
with so much passion. Scrapy then get underway with “Devil On My Shoulder”, a really rawkus num¬ 
ber that makes me quite curious about the bands other releases if they have any, as this is my first 
experience of the band. Great rough and catchy chorus reminding me as much of the early eighties 
American stuff as it does the punk from their own land. “Street Politics” rounds of the e.p. in good 
fashion and again boasts strong song writing from Scrapy. I’m really fuckin’ liking this band. 


MENACE.“CRISIS”. (CAPTAIN Ol!) 

This is way fucking better than I was expecting. “Crisis” is not G.L.C. in any way, shape or form, but rather an Oi! record for these times. 

This is the first new material we’ve heard from Menace in about twenty years and only drummer Noel Martin and bassist Charlie Casey 
remain from the original line up. John Lacey has been drafted in as Morgan Webster’s replacement on vocals and has a fair set of lungs on 
him, emphasising the cockney accent a lot more than Lacey did. Quit a few decent gems on this actually, the more I listen to it and more 
melodic than what I would expect from them originally. I guess middle age is taking its toll. “C&A” and “London” are exceptionally memo¬ 
rable, and the rest of the tracks are way more than fillers too. A cover of Alternative TV’s “Action Time And Vision” features Mark Perry doing 
guest vocals is a suitably rowdy version of the song. The lyrics are generally covering much of today’s issues as Menace originally did in the 
eighties, and dealing with the hassle of being a workingman living in London with increasingly expensive living costs. This release gives me 
a lot of optimism towards the band’s future and these are some of the strongest Brit punk tunes I’ve heard this year considering I was expect¬ 
ing a bunch of washed up has-beens from yester year. With it becoming harder for Oi! bands to translate a lot of their fights and issues into 
the modern day and not just covering the same old topics, I think Menace may have pulled it off with “Crisis”. Not a record to be missed if you are any way interested in quality street music with something rel¬ 
evant to say. (CAPTAIN OI!: P.O. BOX 501, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, HP10 8QA. U.K.) 


POISON IVY.“CHEAP THRILLS”. (PLANET TRASH) 

Possibly only the second band I’ve ever heard from Switzerland and the standard remains high. I’ve never heard of Poison Ivy 
previously, but this is their third long player since their formation in 1990 in Zurich. As the name and title of the album would 
suggest, what we’re offered is a blended version of B-Movie horror rock and garage punk, not unlike the Groovie Ghoulies or 
Electric Frankenstein, but as with the Vanilla Muffins, it has its own unique, and from what one can gather, distinctly Swiss 
sounding vocals. A basic approach to song writing and structure is maintained throughout, resulting in a harsh slab of unkempt 
rock n’ roll. A band that I was quick to warm to, not only by the cool artwork as an introduction, but also being that “Cheap 
Thrills” is a well rounded nineteen tracks of original as well as covered material which brings to mind the more authentic and genuine groups of this ilkage. (PLANET TRASH RECORDS: 
8820 WAEDENSWIL ZH.) 
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SKARFACE.“BEST AND NEXT”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

As the titles would suggest, a “Best Of..” release from the fast paced Canadian Ska merchants. An enlightening 23 tracks to famil¬ 
iarise your good self with the band and another faultless group from this genre that Mad Butcher continually manages to come up 
with. A French speaking skinhead outfit that take much delight in showing us lots of pictures of them with their other skinhead 
mates having a good time. Looks like a great booklet with this too, giving an in-depth band history, but yep!, it’s in French, damn it. 

I guess they have a lot of previous stuff out, as there’s only two tracks taken off each of their prior releases, which would amount to 
around eleven records or something. Nothing uncannily new on display, but great party music to fall about to when you’re pissed. 

Don’t know how much of a role politics 

play in the band as most skinhead bands tend to either be extremely full on or make a point of not being at all 
political. Either way, this is an excellent CD to send you on your merry way to the dance floor. (MAD BUTCHER: 
KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

SKARFACE.“MERCI”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

This is a whole lotta fun. My second CD to review by these rude boys from Montreal, Canada. A celebration of 
their ten years together as a band, having made ten albums, sold in excess of eighty thousand CD’s and played 
eight hundred gigs in fifteen different countries. How do they celebrate this? By playing and albums worth of 
coolest and quirkiest songs they can think of, of course. Starting off with “Ballroom Blitz” and taking us through 
everyone from the Go-Go’s to AC/DC and Motorhead and even Bananarama and the Stones too get a look in. 

The best one though has to be Tom Jones’s “Sex Bomb”, all played in Ska rhythms and sung in French mostly, 
which really puts a fuckin’ twist on things. I’ve always been a devil for the odd cover or twelve, especially when 
they’re done in a different way, so Skarface have succeeded in giving me another CD to play when I’m trolleyed. 

As a bonus, three of their friends’ bands, Monster Klub, Scrapy and the Spectators cover a Skarface song each at 
the end as a tribute. Comes with a nice booklet with shitloads of photos. Go on, give your politics a break and 
enjoy yourself for an hour. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 

SKINT.“ALIVE AND KICKING IN DUBLIN”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

Ahhh, the auld Skint live album that we’ve been waiting for since the summer finally arrives. Recorded in the 
Temple last august in front of a small crowd of loyal followers, “Alive And Kicking In Dublin” sees a well toned band 
doing what they do best and entertaining a rowdy, boisterous bunch of skinheads for an evening in Dorset Street. 

If you were there you’ll have a fair idea what this sounds like - chaotic chants of “Fuck Off!!” into the mic from 
Deko with various other onlookers happy to offer their vocal talents as the night wore on, which all adds to the 
flavour and charisma of this excellently put together live album, that really represents and manages to capture on 
tape what witnessing Skint live is really like. Opening with a pissed Angus taking us through “Monto” - a song he 
accurately describes as being “as Irish as shite n’ feckin’ onions, or being held up by a syringe!!!”. “Nothing To 
Prove” starts off the band’s set in their usual brick-wall Oi! fashion. Considering I seem to recall Beano throwing- 
up shortly before going on stage at this gig, the band barely miss a note and with the inclusion of Ronan from the 
Gangsters on sax this album is considerably well rounded and “produced”. Don’t know if any overdubs were used 
or not to create this fuller sound, but the likes of “Remember The Days” and “Here Comes The Weekend” are well 
balanced to the backdrop of screaming drunks. A solid forty-eight minutes of Dublin Oi! all topped off by S.L.F.’s 
“At The Edge”. There was more people on stage for that than there was in the crowd, but surprisingly the crowd’s 
vocals are turned down in the mix so you can actually make out what the band is playing. Quality live release, 
that you don’t get too much of these days. (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES 
METZ, FRANCE.) 


Contains full lyrics and some cool photos. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 


SCRAPY.“SATURDAY NIGHT”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

This is my second time to hear this German band. The first was the split they done with the Stage Bottles a while ago, which I really liked and led me to believe that they were a punk rock band. Actual fact 
they mostly play Ska music with the odd punk number thrown in - three songs on this album to be exact, as the remaining nine are all Ska/Rocksteady types. A talented crew of songwriters no doubt, but I 
still can’t help feel that their punk moments like “Into Bosses Hands Again”, “Streetpolitics” and “Where Did You Go? Where Are You Now?” are where the band do themselves the most justice. It’s probably 
fair to say though that the Ska tracks in between do break the monotony to some degree and are equally well written, but just lack that crunch that’s contained elsewhere on the CD. The interesting thing 
about Scrapy is that they don’t mix their punk and Ska together at all, which is nice and suggests we have a band of purists on our hands. Their music is generally of the drinking kind and singing about what 
they know, basically. Keeping any skinhead politics to a minimum and leaving plenty of space for quality rhythms that anyone can 
enjoy. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 


SCUNNERED.“THE GOVANHILL BUCKFAST MASSACRE”. (SELF DESTRUCT) 

This easily gets the award for album title of the issue. You’ll probably be aware of the recent events in the Ex-Cathedra camp. 

Andi and Simon have gone their separate ways from the rest of the band, carrying on with them the Ex-Cathedra name, while the 
rest of the remaining members have put together this band called Scunnered. The line up also includes Rat from Los Destructos 
on vocals. Scunnered play a very addictive brand of European crust punk, without sticking to any set formula or style for too long, 
to the point where it gets mundane and repetitive. Eerie and sinister guitar parts set against a huge chunky metal rhythm section 
with dynamic, vicious and barking vocals, surprisingly not sounding all that like Ex-Cathedra. Some socially conscious lyrics with a 
punch, (particularly on my favourite track, the excellent “New Deal”) whilst always laced with that Scottish sense of wit and charac¬ 
ter. With the band members having mastered how to play together in both Los Destructos and Ex-Cathedra, Scunnered takes us 
into new territory, and puts a further twist on their saxaphone driven authentic crust punk. (SELF DESTRUCT: 3/1, 37 PRINCE 
EDWARD STREET, GOVANHILL, GLASGOW, G42 8LU, SCOTLAND) 


SHINER.“THE EGG”. (DESOTO) 

This band is typical of the sound associated with the majority of bands from the Kansas region in the States, i.e. Boy’s Life, Giant’s 
Chair, Farewell Bend etc. For those who don’t know much about those bands or indeed Shiner, it’s melodic, jangly, stop-start gui¬ 
tars, with good heavy parts at times, complete with fine, emotional lyrics. Shiner aren’t half bad at it and it’s evident on tracks like, 
“Andalusia”, “Bells And Whistles”, and standout track on the album, “Pills”. Quite a good record, though track four is like an eighties 
New Romantic number. - SIMON 


SLAPSHOT.“GREATEST HITS, SLASHES AND CROSSCHECKS”. (KINGFISHER) 

A best of., compilation here from Boston’s best hardcore band, and one of my personal favourites to boot. A genre that has seriously lost it’s direction since the days of Slapshot, it’s nice to hear these songs 
again being played with the integrity that was intended for real hardcore by Choke and the boys. The only problem I’ve ever had with this band is some of their lyrics are really fuckin’ stupid, and just show the 
rest of the world how little Americans really have to worry about in every day life. Take opener, “Crossover” for a prime example. I mean they’re slagging off people ‘cos they live in the suburbs and Slapshot 
are “from the city, man!!”. Who gives a flying fuck? Do you know what I mean? And there’s plenty more where that came from that I won’t bother going into, but you’ll know what I’m talking about if you’ve 
ever bought any of their records. Aside from that they’re a band not worth missing out on, and this CD is as good a place to start as any. Contains excellent sleeve notes documenting the bands rise to the 
status that they’re at today, as well as some gig fliers. Highly recommended. (C/O CENTURY MEDIA: 6 WATER LANE, KENTISH TOWN ROAD, CAMDEN, LONDON, NW1 8NZ. UNITED KINGDOM) 


SLAUGHTER AND THE DOGS.“BEWARE OF (TKO RECORDS/KNOCKOUT RECORDS) 

Certainly not “Cranked Up Really High” by a long shot, this release follows Slaughter And The Dogs hook up with TKO in America, 
leading to their first tour of the States, and is being released over here by the always-worthy Knockout Records. “Saturday Night 
‘Till Sunday Morning” starts us off and is their token single lifted off this album. Not a bad effort with a memorable guitar lick, but it 
sounds more like the Black Crowes that anything resembling punk. But then again I never really viewed this band to be in that 
genre too much in the first place. It was more like punk found them as opposed to the other way around. Slaughter And The 
Dogs always had a lot more in common with the garage bands of the sixties and early rock n’ roll than they did the more punk rock 
acts that they tend to get lumped together with. So from that perspective this sounds a lot more like a logical progression than a 
cheap sell-out. Perhaps it was more to do with the raw production their first couple of releases had that gave them the punk fol¬ 
lowing. On it’s own merits “Beware Of..” is quite a listenable slice of modern day sleazy rock music. I’m not too sure how many 
of these songs have seeped into their live set, but I get the impression it would provoke shouts of “play the early stuff” from the 
audience. A good record; just don’t expect “Do It Dog Style”. The TKO version contains an enhanced section to the CD including 
the video for “Saturday Night Till Sunday Morning”. (TKO RECORDS: 3126 W. CAREY STREET. #303 RICHMOND, VA 23221 
U.S.A.) 


SOMETHING IN THE WATER.“SELF TITLED” 7 Inch. (MID-FLIGHT RECORDS) 

Real aggressive sounding hardcore here that reminds me of a less polished Sick Of It All. A muddy production off the four tracks, 
that is possibly intentional, with distorted vocals and down-tuned guitars. The melodies are in the voice alright, as the guitars 
crunch away with hefty power chords, and slowed down “mosh” bits. Plenty of passion and some good ideas from a band that 
sound like they mean it. The two songs on side two are the best of the bunch, “Work Song No 1” and “Bring On The Frequencies”. 
Side one has a bit of a repetitive riff going on, but you can really hear Fugazi’s better moments shining through. Something In The 
Water actually sounds a lot like Jackbeast, with a singer who’s their finest asset. Comes in a cool package aswell and has some 
interesting lyrics, (stophe@mldflightrecords.com) 


SONDASCHULE.“LIEBER EINEN PAFFEN”. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS) 

Short and sweet mini CD from a deceiving band, proving that you shouldn’t always judge a CD by its cover. I knew they played a 
blend of Ska and the cover has a picture of someone smoking, whilst the image on the disc itself is of a marijuana leaf. Bloody 
students, I thought, that probably sound like [Spunge]. Ouch! Luckily for me they don’t sound too dodgy at all, and appear to 
understand the music they’re playing. The Ska is of the good kind and leans a bit into reggae territory at times, which is right up my 
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I get a real sense of experience and knowledge off this. Five tracks plus a hidden one, which sounds remotely like a German version of “Old McDonald”. Released on both CD and vinyl, 100 of which are 
green for the collector scum. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS: POSTFACH 100716, 46527 DINSLAKEN, GERMANY) 

SOULS ON FIRE.“COLLARS UP!”. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS) 

Sticking to what the Germans do best, Souls On Fire carry the streetpunk banner with a hard as nails release of raspy vocals and chunky music played at four-four timing. Not innovators by any stretch of the 
imagination, this band sound like they’re just playing the type of music they like, regardless of whether or not its been done so many times before. To be blunt, they don’t really stand out from a lot of other 
bands that I’ve heard recently, but that’s not to say that I didn’t enjoy “Collars Up!”, as there’s an honesty and heartfelt approach attached to it, which makes it difficult not to like. This is the sort of music I 
spend most of my time listening to and another album’s worth of it won’t go to waste around here. Best of what’s on offer are the songs “Passion And Pride” and the excellently titled “Wankers On Parade”. 
You’ll know what you’re buying when you pick this up and on that note its no let down. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS: POSTFACH 100716, 46527 DINSLAKEN, GERMANY) 

STAGE BOTTLES.“1993-2001 (MAD BUTCHER) 

A nice, sweet release here, rounding up all of the favourites from a band that I rate so highly on the European punk circuit for their life long commitment to the anti-fascist movement as well as penning some 
of my all time top punk tunes. As it says on the tin, this collects material that the Stage Bottles have been putting their name to since their inception. Tracing their roots through “Corruption And Murder”, “Big 
Kick” and right up to last years “Sometimes Anti-Social, Always Anti-Fascist” 7 inch. I have all the tracks on here previously, but for people stupid enough not to already be turned on to this fantastic band, you 
couldn’t really ask for anything more than what this c.d. contains. It’s pointless name dropping songs as every one is a winner and nicely chosen in almost chronological order, so you can hear the Stage 
Bottles transformation from spirited young skinheads on the classic “All You Need Is Hate” through to ‘Take That” and their much loved cover of the Oppressed’s anti-racist chant “Work Together”. The fine 
booklet that comes with this totally tops off the compilation, being full of photographs, lyrics, fliers, artwork and a detailed history of the band. One of the year’s essential albums, released to coincide with the 
band’s latest CD of all new material, showing this ain’t no cheap cash in. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOTTINGEN, GERMANY) 



STAGE BOTTLES.“I’LL LIVE MY LIFE”. (MAD BUTCHER) 

New one here from Germany’s finest anti-fascist skinhead group. Slicker production and less diverse to their prior recordings, “I’ll Live My Life” sees the Stage Bottles stick to a fast, up-tempo pace for most 
of the album, which is just fine by me. They’ve gotten better, tighter and more specialised at their saxophone laced punk rock. First couple of tracks show us the band playing their best hooky stuff, while 
their politics come into play a bit more, further on into the record. The thing I find appealing about this lot is their abili¬ 
ty not to over do the political slant to their music and always keep it fun, realising that life ain’t so bad after all and 
there’s always someone else worse off than you. Something all those whingy, whiney American bands could do with 
realising. A tribute to Matty Blag comes at us in the form of, “Too Young To Die”, as I guess the saxsophonist from the 
Stage Bottles played with the Blaggers for a stint. Carrying on in the still-energetic style, “I’ll Live My Life” is a strong 
release from a band showing no signs of losing the plot. (MAD BUTCHER: KURZE GEISMARSTR.6, 37073 GOT¬ 
TINGEN, GERMANY) 


JOE STRUMMER AND THE MASCELEROS.“GLOBAL A GO-GO”. (HELLCAT) 

Strummer goes independent on both sides of the Atlantic, with his second release on Hellcat, being put out in Europe 
as well by the label this time. More of his experimental ambient noise similar in style and fashion to his previous full 
length, “Art Rock And The X-Ray Style”. As you’ll know by modern day Joe Strummer there’s shitloads going on in 
his music, making you pick up on influences from everything including Jamaican soul and reggae, ambient beats, 
gospel and not a whole lot of punk rock musically speaking, though his lyrics still remain full of protest and screams for 
human rights. Strummer has always had a way with words and has some memorable one-liners on this that keeps 
your brain working throughout. He’s got one of those voices that I could listen to all night, regardless of whether the 
music is to my personal taste or not. Obviously a quick blast of the Clash would satisfy more, but that band is gone 
and this is what Strummer clearly wants to be known for today. (C/O EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574,1001 
EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 


TIGER ARMY.“POWER OF MOONLITE”. (HELLCAT) 

I didn’t think these guys could top their debut album, but I was wrong. This is a cracker that’s got everything. Nick 
13’s passionate, catchy vocals and melodic guitar riffs are combined with driving stand up bass and pounding drums. 
Although the line up has changed since their last record, that hasn’t harmed the band in any way, with Nick 13 basical¬ 
ly being the driving force behind Tiger Army and with help from members of Rancid and A.F.I. on tracks like, “Towards 
Destiny” and “Power Of Moonlite”, it all combines to make a great album. - SIMON. (C/O EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. 
BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 


TILT.“BEEN WHERE? DID WHAT?”. (FAT WRECK CHORDS) 

A really great idea here to round up all the odds and sods from Berkley’s finest export. Expectedly not much of this 
stuff comes close to what Tilt produced from “Till It Kills” onwards, but it’s nice to hear the band’s transformation from 
their first demo tape in 1992 right up the songs they recorded in 1999. The first thirteen cuts as stated are taken from 
various demos, and some that went as far as 7 inch’s particularly “Worse To Bad”, recorded by Billie Joe Armstrong 
and Kevin Army, who done some amazing records in his time, notably Operation Ivy. As the band’s association with 
Fat came to light and they began working with Ryan Greene, you can hear the sheen begin to creep into their sound as they lose that raw punk edge, which I actually think worked in their favour. I’ve always 
noted the X comparison in Tilt, so it comes as no surprise that they cover “It’s Who You Know”, taken from a an X tribute album that came out on Devil Doll records. The album is rounded out mainly by stuff 
recorded in Motor Studios. If you’re already a fan then this is great, but I wouldn’t recommend it as a starting point as they’ve put out far superior stuff to this, their finest being the aforementioned “Till It Kills”. 
Some enhanced stuff on the CD would have really topped this off. Otherwise for what it is, “Been Where? Did What?” is relatively flawless. (FAT WRECK CHORDS EUROPE: WALDEMARSTR. 
33*10999 BERLIN, GERMANY) 


TOY DOLLS.“WE RE MAD - THE ANTHOLOGY”. (CASTLE MUSIC) 

How much Toy Dolls can you handle? As much as you’ve got to be honest. This a double CD with 45 tracks on it, and if you know the Toy Dolls you’ll know all their songs are pretty much as good as each 
other. Lifting songs from their “Dig That Groove Baby” era up to last year’s hilarious cover of “Livin’ La Vida Loca”. The Toy Dolls were really England’s answer to the Dickies and have put out some mighty 
impressive material in their time, continuing on to this day and interestingly for what some would regard as a “joke band” they received quite a hefty amount of respect from the punk rock elite. They are gen¬ 
uinely a wonderful band and spending the entire length of this double album with them is a joyous affair. Various samples from English soap operas pop up here and there, including themes from Coronation 
Street and Brookside and funny little in between song dialogue by the band. As weird and quirky as ever “We’re Mad” is an in-depth representation of the Toy Dolls and whilst any of their albums are essential 
things to own in my book, the selection of songs on this couldn’t be better. It also has a really cool layout and nice graphics, as well as liner notes supplied by Mark Brennan, taking us through each track indi¬ 
vidually. (CASTLE MUSIC: A29 BARWELL BUSINESS PARK, LEATHERHEAD ROAD, CHESSINGTON, SURREY, KT9 2NY. U.K.) 

UNDECLINABLE.“SOUND CITY BURNING”. (EPITAPH) 

Second full length on Epitaph for this Dutch outfit and I can’t help feel let down by it. Judging by the album’s title, I was expecting hard-edged punk rock, but what I got was mid-tempo, pop-punk like 
Lagwagon and many others. Their singer, Jasper, sounds like Gavin Rossdale from Bush for the best part of the album and writes some of the cheesiest lyrics I’ve heard in a long time. Apart from “Beautiful 
Nation” which highlights the plight of refugees, we are treated to songs about “dissin’ the L.A.P.D.” and sniffin’ Britney and Christina’s panties. A sad attempt at being offensive. Other tracks are about being 
locked in their room by “mom and dad”. C’mon lads, in your album photo you all look at least twenty-five years old. Time to grow up, I think. Even a candy-coated version of “Is She Really Going Out With 
Him?” doesn’t help. Not impressed at all. - SIMON. (EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“THE 100% PUNK ROCK COMPILATION. VOL. 1”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

A relevant and compelling presentation of what French label Combat Rock has on its books to celebrate its twentieth release. Founded in Metz, East France in 1989 the Combat Rock label places a strong 
emphasis on punk’s initial ethics of doing things without any lucrative aim for bands not interested in dealing with major labels. As well as the new titles the label deals with, it also does a fine line in re-releas¬ 
es of records, which are now unattainable or fetch ridiculous prices. This compilation series is set over two volumes with twenty tracks on each. Birmingham’s, The Sect start things off with, “A Free 
England”. I’d agree with the liner notes on this one saying it was one of the best songs of the eighties. If you haven’t got it already you need this record in your collection. Out of the twenty tracks con¬ 
tained, only about seven or so of them are by bands that I’ve previously heard, including Red London, Red Alert, PKRK, Major Accident, Charge 69 and our own Outcasts, which was a nice surprise with the 
track, “Frustration”. The rest of the c.d. is rounded off with other bands from around the world, many singing in French and some good enough to warrant a second listen. Don’t know if this goes on sale at a 
cheap price, but worth hearing if you come across it. (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES METZ, FRANCE.) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“THE 100% PUNK ROCK COMPILATION. VOL. 2”. (COMBAT ROCK) 

Second part to Combat Rock’s sampler c.d.’s stretched over two compilations. Taking one track from each of their releases numbered 20 to 40. Nothing previously unreleased but a good way to familiarise 
yourself with a label that seems to have it’s head well screwed on. Red London start this one off with, “Never Say Goodbye”, from their “Downtown Riot” release. A scattering of tracks by Lower Class Brats 
down the track list caught my eye but it’s not the best stuff they’ve ever done. PKRK again do themselves justice on this one as do Zero Tolerance with a great track called, “Lies”. Having these releases 
sampled over two c.d.’s can get a bit much as the bands tend to be overlapped and probably would have benefited from putting their best stuff on to one release, but I guess they wanted to choose one song 
from each record they put out. German band District are represented with a nice ditty called, “Tell The System I’m Alive”. Both editions of this release are excellently put together, containing in depth liner 
notes and full artwork of their entire catalogue. It will be interesting to see where the label ventures from this. . (COMBAT ROCK: 7 RUE DU PAQUIS - 57 950 MONTIGNY, LES METZ, FRANCE.) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“GIVE EM THE BOOT 3”. (HELLCAT) 

One of the most popular and biggest selling punk compilations of all time, and here’s part three to the series. You’ll be well aware of the fact that Hellcat has one of the strongest line-ups of bands currently 
doing the rounds stateside and indeed around the world, for that matter. The only problem with the samplers though is that most, if not all, of the tracks are previously released and generally lifted off albums 
that you’ll already have - but with a price tag of a mere few quid, you can’t really lose any points for that. No bands here that I haven’t heard before so it hasn’t succeeded in turning me on to anything new or 
given me any surprises, apart from the two videos that are included, namely Dropkick Murphys, “Spicy McHaggis Jig” and Tiger Army, “Cupid’s Victim”. Aren’t that bunch the biggest poseurs you’ve ever 
seen? I like the band a lot though.. Twenty-one tastes of the finest Hellcat has to offer. I doubt if there’s anyone out there that’s not aware of this label, but if for some strange reason there is, then this sam¬ 
pler as with it’s two predecessors is always a worthy purchase. (C/O EPITAPH EUROPE: P.O. BOX 10574, 1001 EN AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS.) 

VARIOUS ARTISTS.“HONEST DON’S DIRTY DISHES”. (HONEST DON’S) 

As far as the American pop punk phenomenon of the mid nineties goes, Honest Don’s and Fat Wreck Chords have it all stitched up at this stage and you’d be hard pushed to find a better batch of bands that 
lay this sort of stuff down. This comp also contains some stuff that’s released on Fat’s other side label, Pink And Black. Most of the tracks are of a tried and tested formula and no band really over steps the 
mark or breaks any new ground. Nerf Herder’s “Vivian” gets the ball rolling in good spirits. A couple of bands that tend to grab your attention more than others would be, the always excellent Dog Piss with a 
track lifted from their “Eine Kleine Punkmusik” album. Lesbian band Fabulous Disaster give us “Gia”, whilst one of the U.K’s best ever bands, now signed to Honest Don’s, Citizen Fish have a track off their 
new album on here called “Choice Of Viewing”, which rocks as usual. I think it’s about time they played over here again. New signings, The Flipsides aren’t half bad either and the Teen Idols are always 
bound to put a smile on my face. I’d imagine this will be one of the cheapest compilations around, so you can’t go wrong. (HONEST DON’S: P.O.BOX 19027. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 94119. 
U.S.A.) 
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selects his Rejected Favourites 


VARIOUS ARTISTS. “THE WORLDWIDE TRIBUTE TO THE REAL 01! - VOL 2”. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS) 

Wow! I was really impressed with this. On paper it sounds a bit naff, but when you take on look and listen to it, you have to be moved. The whole idea is handled and conceived by Roger Mirret of Agnostic 
Front and Onno from the Cro-Mags. The basic idea is American bands (for the most part) paying tribute to their favourite British Oil bands in the form of a cover or two. There was a part one to this released 
a few years back, which I read about at the time, but never came across it to pick up. Apparently quite a success, selling ten thousand units in Europe alone, thus we have this little treasure as a follow-up. 

Some of it is a bit hit and miss, but generally most of the bands do a good job of it. There’s fifteen bands on this double LP, 
playing twenty seven songs in total, including Roi Pearce getting a version of the Last Resort together one last time to cover 
Warzone’s “She’s A Skinhead Girl Warrior”. Other top moments are contributions from the Bouncing Souls doing 
Cocksparrer’s “We’re Coming Back”, Roger Mirret doing Blitz’s, “Voice Of A Generation” and probably the best song on here is 
Murphys Law’s version of the Business’s great, “Drinking And Driving”. All tracks are exclusive to this release, which is round¬ 
ed out by an excellent booklet with each of the artists talking about what Oi! meant to them and why they chose the songs they 
did. Most interesting of which is Harley Flanagan talking about his tour of Ireland in the 70’s with the Stimulators, mentioning 
the unity he found amongst our skinhead scene at the time and spending time with the Outcasts in Belfast. Very Strange!! 
What really comes across well on this record is the amount of passion and appreciation the bands as well as Roger and Onno 
have this style of music. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS: POSTFACH 100716, 46527 DINSLAKEN, GERMANY) 

VOICE OF A GENERATION.“ODDVILLE PRESERVERS”. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU) 

Poor auld’ Voice Of A Generation. I mean, credibility was never really their strong point, was it? And they’re at it again here 
with another mini album of Rancid rip offs. First track, “People Like You”, (a tribute to the label perhaps) sounds like Marky 
Madness’s vocal take was recorded at the wrong speed and the song’s riff is also a blatant steal from the Ramones, “Strength 
To Endure”. Fuckin’ pointless. The second number “Baseball Bat” is decent enough and sees the band’s attempt at being 
hard. You’d almost believe it if they didn’t look like a bunch of teddy bears. The remaining songs all follow on in their usual 
Americana punk fashion. Moving on to the album’s closer, a cover of Johnny Cash’s “Kate” which they totally fuckin’ murder. 
They must think pretty highly of themselves if they’re attempting to cover Johnny Cash eh? If you’re into your watered down 
stuff, you’d probably like this. Next time your mother asks you what punk rock is, play her this and she’ll no doubt stop worry¬ 
ing about you. (PEOPLE LIKE YOU: BISSENKAMP 17, D - 44135. DORTMUND. GERMANY) 

WASTED.“DOWN AND OUT”. (COMBAT ROCK INDUSTRY) 

Right away these guys vocals remind me of Lars from Rancid, but I doubt if he’s putting it on. Although they’re from Finland, 
they definitely have a U.S. punk feel to them, from the vocals right down to the melodic guitars, which also have flashes of 
hardcore at times, which puts a nice spin on things. Basically it all combines quite well to create some truly uplifting punk rock 
tunes, like “No End In Sight”, and “It Won’t Go Away”. Definitely one to look out for. - SIMON 

W.O.R.M.“VERTICALLY UNCHALLENGED BABY”. (S.I.D. RECORDS) 

I recall seeing a flier for this crowd playing here last year sometime, but wasn’t at the gig itself. Kinda regret it now, as they 
were playing with Los Destructos, also on the same label, and this album is a fun listen. The best way to describe it would be 
old men playing young kids music, or something to that affect. It borrows heavily from the mid nineties pop punk movement in America, but they’re well capable of writing a decent song or two like “Perfect Girl” 
and “Shitty Scene”. Over-use of the same song writing technique can however get repetitive at times. W.O.R.M. don’t appear to be the type of band that set out to change the world and don’t try to give that 
impression either. I’d say they’re way better live than in the studio and their tracks do have a certain energy and bustle off them. This CD will not change your life, but perhaps just brighten it up a bit on a 
sunny afternoon with a few cans, if you get my drift?? (S.I.D. RECORDS: P.O. BOX 314, CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE, S41 7YQ, ENGLAND) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“INTOXICATED .... VOLUME 1”. (TOXIC RECORDS) 

These are hard times right now in Dublin, for independent promoters wishing to spread the word of a lifestyle that exists 
in the city outside of MCD and the bigger corporate promotional companies, with little interest in the bands they choose 
to put on. With the dawn of the Celtic Tiger in the nineties, this pushed punk in Dublin even further underground, hav¬ 
ing to really bend over backwards to find venues that would accommodate punk rock bands at reasonable rental rates. 
A strange but vital time for Toxic Promotions to come to light given that things had gone considerably quiet on the live 
music front. That was until the Temple pub on Dorset St, home of Toxic Promotions, opened it’s downstairs doors. 

This is the first CD. on that label showcasing an array of talent from mostly Irish bands that have passed through the 
Temple at one stage or another. Twenty-four blasts of rock n’ roll in all its shapes and sizes. From ridiculous metal 
outfits with names like Abaddon Incarnate and Kingdom no less, to the more seasoned playing of Paranoid Visions, 
M07’s, Steam Pig and Sirkillalot. Every current underground band in Ireland that you can think of, and probably quite 
a few that you can’t, are represented here in some form or other. A wake up call to the rest of the city that are happy 
to believe this sort of scene and music no longer exists in Dublin. Unfortunately the lack of new material weighs the 
disc down a bit, but as far as the quality of the music goes, the majority of it is top notch and nicely summarises what’s 
been going on of late. Contains an excellent booklet too with photos of most of the bands that appear here. Here’s to 
the future!!! (toxicpromo@yahoo.com www.hardcore-times.com/toxic) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER”. (SUSPECT DEVICE) 

Always a good read is Southampton’s long running “Suspect Device” fanzine. They’re up to their mid thirties at this 
stage - both in issue and age wise and I believe this is the start of including a CD with each edition. Nice job. 
Contains twenty tastes of what Gaz and Tony are into, including worthy cuts by Jumpin’ Landmines, Four Letter Word, 
Rhythm Collision, Zero Tolerance, Wat Tyler and External Menace. Mostly of the raw and unpolished breed of punk 
(the only way to have it) “Knowledge Is Power” displays quite a blooming U.K. punk scene with the odd dud track from 
some dodgy hardcore bands. The majority of the tracks on here gel well together and flow nicely for the entire running 
time, and I think this retails with the zine for the pittance of £2 or something like that. One of the few CD samplers you 
won’t be using as a frisbee. (SUSPECT DEVICE: P.O. BOX 295, SOUTHAMPTON, SOI7 1LW, U.K.) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“MILK ME HONEY”. (MOLOKO PLUS) 

This compilation apparently costs something ridiculous like 40p plus postage, from the address below (seriously). 

You’d automatically think that would make it shit eh? Well that’s what I thought too, but it’s fuckin’ deadly it is. Pure 
and solid punk rock with 25 songs on it by the likes of The Generators, Voice Of A Generation, Turbo AC’s, The Bones, 

Bombshell Rocks and various others. Great to hear a track by the Beltones from their “Lock And Load” e.p. called 

“Shoot The Shit”. Also included are some great songs by bands I haven’t heard before like the Dead City Rebels and _ 

17 Years as well as the extremely Dickies sounding Stiletto Boys. Nearly everything contained is rough and raw punk and rock n’ roll, keeping the wimpy shit to a minimum. There’s 500 of these c.d.’s avail¬ 
able, so send your A5 SAE with a CD-Case sized piece of cardboard and two twenty pence piece coins to - (Savage Amusement: Rosehill. 20 Front Street, Tanfield Lea, Stanley, Co. Durham, DH9 9LY. 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“REJECTED VOLUME 3”. (REJECTED) 

Third instalment of Mero’s ultra fine Rejected compilation series. This time round it’s more of a greatest hits type approach, though it does contain new tracks by Blood Or Whiskey, Stomach, Runnin’ Riot and 
even a few stolen Slayer riffs courtesy of the Steam Pig. Even though everyone knows Slayer were a pack of big girls blouses, it actually works quite well and sees The Steamers further pushing the bound¬ 
aries of punk rock confinement. Recorded Stomach tracks are like gold dust around these parts, so it was a real treat to hear a new one from them, called, “Blown Away”, and staying true to form as what we 
all have fond memories of the band for. The Riot’s track, “Divided Loyalty” is off a forthcoming release on the label, no doubt out by the time you read this, and follows on in their pro working class tradition. 
Don’t know how Mero managed to sly a live Dickies track in there, with “Manny, Moe and Jack”. Ask no questions. I sense a lawsuit coming on. Most of the other stuff you’ll already have if you’re from 
Dublin, but a nice nostalgia trip none the less, bringing back some memories of the cheapest Guinness in Dublin in the Old Chinaman. (If you tasted it you’d know why it was the cheapest). Also included 
are some fantastic sleeve notes from the man with the Nosebleeds, and a rare photo of Mero actually smiling, having won the “Mr Bear Manchester” competition (REJECTED RECORDS- P O BOX 6591 
DUN LAOGHAIRE, CO. DUBLIN. IRELAND) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS.“SUBURBAN VOICE PRESENTS ... NO SLEEP FOR HARDCORE”. (SUBURBAN VOICE) 

The fourth compilation here from Boston’s long running Suburban Voice fanzine. Al Quint has been publishing it for about the last twenty years or so. As readers of the zine will well no, Al likes his hardcore 
and here’s twenty-two tracks worth of the stuff. The other compilations that have come with the zine prior to this featured a wider range of music, and whilst I’m partial to a little thrash here and there, a whole 
CD full of bands that sound exactly the same is a bit on the overkill side for me. The zine has been heading in that way too, particularly this issue that the CD comes with, but is still always a cracking read 
regardless, and really shows how differently Americans view punk, compared to us Europeans. As always the CD is well put together with informative liner notes from Al on each track, giving some back¬ 
ground information on every song and how he came to getting in contact with the bands. Due to ridiculous postal costs this CD along with the zine costs about ten quid to order from the States unfortunately 
(SUBURBAN VOICE: P.O. BOX 2746, LYNN, MA. U.S.A.) 


THE YOBS.“THE WORST OF THE YOBS”. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS) 

It’s mid April, the sun is shining, I’m enjoying a few beers in back garden and I’m about to review a bloody Christmas album???? Strange time for this and obviously hard to get in the mood, but I loved the 
release these guys put out on Captain Oi! a few years back, so as you can imagine this is more of the same. I think all the tracks are pretty much identical too, though the press release informs me that 
they’re all new versions, so I guess they must have rerecorded them. Can’t tell the difference at all to be honest, but they still sound great. This is the vinyl version of the album and looks really fine, with 
some cool liner notes. You should know that the Yobs are an alter ego of the Boys, who are an equally fine band, and this release is easily my favourite collection of punk Christmas songs - given that there’s 
so many about. Not a summer recommendation, but come the festive season you’ll have to drag me away from the turntable. (KNOCK OUT RECORDS: POSTFACH 100716, 46527 DINSLAKEN, GER¬ 
MANY) 


ZEKE.“DEATH ALLEY”. (ACES AND EIGHTS) 

Don t know what the deal here is with the new label. Things mustn’t have worked out too well in Epitaph land for the band. This is only the third release for the label, which leaves me with the assumption 
that it’s the bands own label or something to that effect. The album hasn’t received the wide promotion or distribution that they were benefiting from with Epitaph up ‘till now. I wouldn’t say they give a fuck 
either to be honest and this music is always better kept underground and to the small shitholes around the world. Zeke do what bands like the Supersuckers wish they could do. The real deal and it shows. 
Heavy G.B.H. influence as always but a definite strong American streak to the proceedings. Still drinkin’, druggin’ and fuckin’ and showing no intentions of slowing down, this lot will probably burn themselves 
out before too long, but what a legacy of non-compromising rock n’ roll they’ll have left behind ‘em. There’s a couple of slower moments here as well, like the wonderful “Arkansas Man”, but for the most part, 
this twenty eight minute record follows on in the traditional speed machine that we know as Zeke. The enhanced c.d. version includes a video for “Mountain Man”. (6201 15th AVE NW #B-570 SEATTLE 
WA 98107. U.S.A) 
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